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PREFACE 


Ifs puzzling work, talking is .— georce eliot 


Using English is puzzling work, but this book assumes that it is 
less puzzling than it has sometimes been made to seem and that 
any language can be learned best if studied through its actual struc¬ 
ture. We have tried to base our discussion of English upon observa¬ 
tions of living language; and since even the so-called faults and 
errors in language often grow not so much from fault)- usage as 
from lack of clear and cogent e.xpression, we have tried to prepare 
the book with correction symbols to allow for both positive and 
negative criticism. 

The result is an emphasis different from that to be found in pre¬ 
vious handbooks. Recognition of word order as the fundamental 
grammatical device of modem English, for example, has caused us 
to place greater stress on basic sentence patterns and logical rela¬ 
tionships of words and ideas in a sentence than on distinctions be¬ 
tween shall and will and between the indicative and subjunctive 
moods. We believe this approach to be more rewarding tJian the 
traditional one because, significantly, it emphasizes the functional 
aspect of language. We also believe our approach to be easier than 
the traditional one, because it depends on principles of writing and 
speaking familiar to all users of tlie language. These principles are 
so fundamental and so much a part of the way Americans communi¬ 
cate automatically that we tend to take them for granted; but once 
the basic principles are formulated, tliey become the natural founda¬ 
tions for improved writing. 

We have found no necessity to be either '‘liberal’' or “conser\'a- 
tive”; in fact, we have not tried to adopt any “attitude” at all. ^Ve 
have tried rather to show what words and combinations of words 
Jhe important difference between “It is not tnic” and “'Taint 
so is not that one is right and the other wrong or that the “best ’ 
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people use one and not the other. The important difFerence is tliat 
the expressions have different effects on readers or listeners, that 
they communicate differently. As a practical measure, however, we 
have confined our examples and principles mainly to standard writ¬ 
ten English, the kind of English anyone trying to improve his writing 
will wish to know. As another practical measure, we have preserved 
established terminology whenever it was applicable, but we have 
abandoned rules or traditions which tend to be more confusing 

The book has been planned for an organized program of study, 

but we have tried to make each section independent and to provide 

cross references so that sections can be considered in any order the 

user may prefer. Use of the reference guides is explained in the 

discussion of revision, 49. The glossaiy, 50, treats special problems 
of usage. 


We are grateful for many helpful criticisms and suggestions. 
Among those who read the manuscript and gave valuable help are 
Donald W. Lee, University' of Pittsburgh; Thomas Elliott Berry, 
West Chester State Teachers College; William Wight, University 
of Miami; and Edward Calver, Wayne University. Many ideas in 
the book grew out of discussions and correspondence with Pro¬ 
fessor Clark Emery of the University of Miami. Professor Thomas 
Clark Pollock, Dean of Washington Square College, New York Uni¬ 
versity, provided especially useful comments on the manuscript as 
well as the benefits of his research in student spelling. We thank 
the Staff of Pientice-IIall, Inc., for constant guidance, especially 
Mr. \Villiam A. Pullin, for penetrating and understanding criticism 
ami Miss Mary F. Sherwood, for painstaking and sensible editing.’ 
\Ne arc grateful for innumerable suggestions from our colleagues 
at the limversity of Nevada. From se\'eral generations of students 
we have gained good as well as horrible examples, but, more im¬ 
portant, we have had occasional evidence that the teachin<- of Eng¬ 
lish IS not entirely futile. To our wnxes, Johnnie Belle Gorrell and 

rielenc- Laird, we are grateful for patience and for practical assist¬ 
ance; we had need for both. 


Robert M. Gorrell 
Charlton L.xlrd 
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I. Selecting Material 


First catch the rabbit . . . 


This book concerns two processes: first, selecting topics, ideas. 
* facts, and words, and, second, putting them together. The first 
section treats the first problem of the writer, selecting something to 
write about and finding or recalling something to write about it. 

Selection for communication is often a relatively simple process, 
dictated by established patterns. The dispatcher in Grand Central 
Station recites departure times and destinations according to a 
formula easily understood by an audience accustomed to it. A bridge 
player relies on dialogue prescribed by the rules of the game: I 
bid one spade . . . Pass . . . Two spades. The radio announcer 
uses routine statements. But much of our communication does not 
fit such regularized patterns. We want to discuss a public issue, to 
report the financial condition of a company, to air an opinion about 
women's clothes, to tell a joke, to write a friendly letter, to write a 
theme for a college class. There are no easy formulas, but there are 
tccimiques which can help and which can be learned. 
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THEME TOPICS: SOMETHING 
TO WRITE ABOUT 


A theme should treat a topic the student knows 
about and wants to discuss; it should fit the space 
allotted. 


Everyone has something to write about. He has gone to scliool, 
had a job, traveled, known people, built a model airplane, pliiyecl 
hookey, read a book, or held opinions. lie has experience and 
knowledge and attitudes which can be the material for writing. And 
he draws on them constantly for verbal communication, which is 
basically like writing. 

A group of students gatlicrs in a dormitory room. Most of the 
group have something to say, and mucii of the time they interest one 
another. A student home from a play rehearsal starts to tell what 
happened. Before he has finished, someone else lias thought of a 
high school play rehearsal and has his anecdote rt'ady. Others pick 
up the thread. But one student with no story to tell says that dra¬ 
matics is a waste of time and should not be allowed to divert students 
from the more serious business of studying chemistry. Someone calls 
on his experience for a story which he thinks justifies the value of 
plays. Someone else tjimtes his psyr'hology liook on the values of 
recreation. Someone describes a very bad high sciiool production to 
show that amateur plays threaten the liiture of drama. 1 lie aigu- 
ment turns into a discussion of the idiosyncrasit.'s of various (.Iramatic 
coaches and finally drifts off into enthusiastic if unreasoned views 
on the heroine of a current moving picture. 

The discii.ssion probably produced no conversational triumphs. 
In the cold permanence of ink and paper, many of the comments 
would seem feeble, but the stufl ol writing was there. The students 
had something to express, something to write about, and the discus¬ 
sion contained subjects for a do/.en college themes. 



THEME TOPICS 


1-1 The theme 

In a sense, the college theme is an artificial exercise. It is written 
for a course, often on an assigned subject, to be handed in on a 
certain day, and to be scrutinized by an instructor with a red pencil 
and a grade book. Actually, it is much less artificial than it may 
seem. Most of the writing done in real life is subject to equally 
arbitrary specifications. A letter or a newspaper editorial or a re¬ 
port on a business inspection trip or a political speech or a legal 
brief usually has its subject dictated by orders or circumstances. 
The deadlines of the world are just as rigorous as those of the class¬ 
room, and editors or juries or vice presidents are more ruthless 
critics than are instructors. 

1-2 Selecting a topic 

The topic has much to do with the success or failure of a theme. 
If the writer picks a subject which he knows or will study and then 
selects some aspect of that subject which can be handled in the 
space available, he has started right. If not, he is certain to have 
trouble. Even with an assigned subject, a writer must select and 
restrict before he writes. He must narrow his field by breaking down 
a subject into more specific topics (see 4-1), selecting constantly 
according to his interests and knowledge. 

For example, a student recalls that he has been thinking about 
extracurricular actixities in college and decides to write on the sub¬ 
ject. He realizes that E.xtracurrieular Activities in College" is too 
broad for a 750-word paper. He decides to narrow the topic by 
considering one activit}'. He breaks the general subject into athletics, 
music, drama, social affairs, campus politics. He might, of course, 
have thought of more subtopics, but he knows something of campus 
politics. Campus Politics," however, is not specific enough for a 
relatively short paper. The student considers various aspects of 
campus politics: graft in campus politics, relations of campus poli¬ 
tics to academic work, methods for succeeding in campus politics, 
the value of campus politics. He decides on the last, but as he con¬ 
siders ways in which campus politics is valuable, he discovers that 
he still has more to say than he can put into one paper, and he sees 
he must break do%vn his topic again. Re-examining his ideas, he finds 
that he considers campus politics valuable to the nation as training 
m democracy, valuable to the school, and valuable to the individual 
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THBME TOPICS 


student. He sees that these subtopics partially overlap, but he also 
sees the advantage of separating them and selecting one for his 
paper. Because he feels he is best able to discuss the value of politics 
to the student, he works down to a topic specific enough so that he 
can hope to do something with it; “Campus Politics as Education.” 
The process, then, whereby a specific topic can be drawn from a 
general subject is roughly pictured in the following chart: 



The final title may differ from the descriptive topic which the 
writer selects for his own guidance. But tlie topic to which he re¬ 
stricts his thinking must be narrow enough to be manageable and 
descriptive enough to guide the writer. In other words, the writer, 
even as he selects his topic, must consider what he can say about it. 
He need not proceed as formally as the chart above suggests, but 
he must ask himself questions, deciding what h(? is best qualified to 
discuss. As he does, he directs his attention toward the kind of topic- 
in which he is interested, about wliich he lias some knowledge, and 
which he can develop in the space allotted. 


1*3 Suggestions for theme topics 

Only the writer can select his topic because only Ik* can know 
the basis on which he wants to limit his subject. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, a list of general subjects suggests subjects the student can 
consider and raises questions he can ask himself about them. 'I'hc 












THSME TOPICS 


following list is intended to suggest general ideas to the writer and 
help him think of subjects which he can restrict to workable topics: 


Childhood Experiences 

1. Learning to Swim 

2. My First Fish 

3. Grandmother’s Pantry 

4. Dressing up 

5. My Allowance 

6. The Doll That Was Broken 

7. An Airplane Ride 

8. Educating My Parents 

9. New Neighbors 

10. Piano Lessons 

School and Oollege 

1. The Honor System 

2. Required Courses 

3. Tl^e New Boy in School 

4. Falling in Love with the 
Teacher 

5. Tlie Scientific Method 

6. College Slang 

7. A Field Trip 

8. Blind Date 

9. A Part-time Job 

10. Roommates 

People 

1. The College Politician 

2. Tlie Village Bum 

3. A Teacher I Remember 

4. The Juvenile Dilinquent 

5. The House Mother 

Infoniuilion 

1. Picking Cotton 

2. Tlu' C’arining Fnctorv 

o. Editing a Sciirol Paper 

4. How to Take a Picture 

5. Driving a Hot Hod 
fi. Ilnw to Take Notes 

7. How to Sell Maeayines 
S. Impressing the Onposite Sex 

9. How to Plan a Meal 

10. How to Be Dull at Parties 

11. Fun with Music 


11. Learning about Religion 

12. Playing Soldier 

13. Our Old Car 

14. A Birthday Party 

15. Bicycle Riding 

16. Secret Societies 

17. The Cabin at the Lake 

18. Gang Wars 

19. Soapbox Derby 

20. The Vacant Lot 


11. The Lecture Method 

12. The Ideal Class 

13. School Elections 

14. The Practical Joker 

15. The School Bus 

16. What I Did Not Learn 

17. The Dressing Room 

18. School Play 

19. A Night in the Dormitory 

20. Class Party 


6. The School Bully 

7. The Minister 

8. The Boss 

9. Mv Favorite Relative 

10. An Honest Man 


12. Decorating a College Room 

13. How to Grow Peanuts 

14. How to Train a Pup 

15. Baby Sitting as a Business 

16. How to Fail a Course 

1 1 . Buying Clothes Economically 

18. Campaigning for School Elec¬ 
tions 

19. How to Cook Possum 

20. How a Force Pump Works 
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7; Top 


Problems 

1. Is Television a Threat to Education? 

2. Should Some Books Be Banned from the Market? 

3. Should National Officials Be Nominated in Party Conventions^ 

4. Should College Football Players Be Subsidized? 

5. Should Congressional Lobl)ying Be Allowed? 

6. Do Fraternities and Sororities Help or Hinder Education? 

7. Should Colleges Require a Course in American History? 

8. Should Professional Courses in College Include Liberal Arts Subjects? 

9. Should Radio Advertising Be More Strictly Supervised? 

10. Are Radio Commercials Necessary? 

11. Is the United States a Democracy? 

12. Should Protestant Church Denominations Be Merged? 

13. Should Labor Strikes Be Outlawed? 

14. What Is Success? 

15. Are Extracurricular Activities Being Overemphasized in College? 

16. Should Colleges Require Military Training of All Students? 

17. Is Television Improving? 

Opinions, Attitudes, Beliefs 

1. Religion and the College Student 

2. Social Contribution of the New D«*al 

3. The Values of Morlern Music 

4. The Importance of Cr)od Grooming 

5. My Favorite Newspapt r Column 

6. My Favorite Childhtiod Reading 

t. The Power of W’ords in the M*id(>rn ^Vo^ld 

8. The Values of a Co)U-gi* Kfincation 

9. A Change I Would .M.»ke in Universit\ Ruh's 

H>. One Plank That Should Be in .\ny Paitv Pl.itlorm 

11. The Importance of the Poet in the .Mo<lern World 

12. Women'.s Paitlci|^ati»)n in Polities 

13. My Views on Recpiired .Attendance at t lasses 
M. How Lilirars' Serviee Could Be hn|'io\t‘il 

15. The Best Moving Picture of the ^e.ir 

16. SensibU; P^ashiiJiis for Men and W'onu'ii 



Topic too broad 



Bestrict the topic of tfw paper so that if can he adetpuitrhj 
developed in ifu' allotted spare. 


.Many student themes are doomed at 
what is almost impossible. They try to 


the outset. TIk'V jittenipt 
discuss in .5(H) words 'Hie 
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Culture of the Middle West”; they strive in a page or two to 
analyze “Americas Foreign Policy” or “University Education in 
America.” These are, of course, worthy general subjects, but they 
are topics for books or series of books, not for short essays. A theme 
on any one of them would be only a string of unsubstantiated 
generalities. 

The writer must limit himself, must focus on the aspect of his 
general subject to which he can make an individual contribution. 
He might, for example, narrow a subject like ‘The Culture of the 
Middle West” geographically, restricting his topic to the culture 
of one state or further to the culture of a city or a section of a city. 
He might narrow the subject still more to various aspects of culture 
—the literature or the religion or the art of a restricted area. Re¬ 
ligion could then be restricted to some attitude toward religion. A 
possible working topic might be “Fundamentalism in Religion in 
Midtown, Michigan.” 


Too Broad 
l-’isliing 

Interesting People I Have Known 

Athletics 

Photography 

Newspapers in the United States 

The Civil \\’ar in the United States 


Revised 

How to Tie a Fly 

Niy Temperamental Music Teacher 

How to Play First Base 

Photographing against the Sun 

The Editorial Attitude of The Daily 
Nett'S toward E.xpansion of the 
School System 

A Problem in Tactics at the Battle 
of Bull Run 


EXERCISE 1 

A. From the following list of subjects select those appropriate for treat- 
mt iit in a theme 500 to 1000 words long: 


1. Ideal Communities in New 
York State in the Nine¬ 
teenth Ccntui^’ 

2. My First Lost Tooth 

3. Should Medicine Be Social¬ 
ized? 

4. How to Poison Covotes 


5. How to Ride a Subway 

6. The Monroe Doctrine 

T. A Major Weakness of the Sales 
Tax 

8. Prejudice in a Small Town 

9. Making a Coal Mine Safe 

10. Clam Chowder 
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B. Narrow any five of the following general subjects to topics suitable 
for themes 500 to 1000 words long; for each construct a chart like 
the one on page 5 to show possible stages in the breakdown; 


1. Snobs 

2. College Sports 

3. Moving Pictures 

4. Automobiles 

5. Hairdressing 


6. Farming 

7. Poetr\' 

8. Congress 

9. Summer Jobs 

10. Southern Hospitalit\’ 


C. All American libraries use some svstem of l>reaking down subjects 
into smaller compartments so that books can be arranged according 
to subject. Many American liluaries use the De\\’c\- Decimal S\-stem. 
which breaks the subjects of the world into ten main fields, each of 
these into ten fields, and so forth. Your library uses this or a similar 
system and has a chart descril>ing it posted for your convenience. The 
following e.xercise assumes that your library uses the Dewev s\'stem, 
but it can be adapted to whatever svstem your librai^' uses: 

Find out the ten fields of knowledge recognized in the ten main 

subdivisions of the Dewev system. Select one secon<larv subdivision 

' ' ' 

under each of these main divisions; that is. select ten in all. Then 
narrow each of these secondarv divisions until it would be suitable 
for a theme of 500 to 1000 wor<ls. 


D. By using the card catalogue in tlie library, or by luowsing in a book 
store or among library shelves which are open to vou, select ten books 
whose subjects you can infer. For each liook think of the title of a 
750-word paper, which is eitlier part of the g<’t)eral subject of the 
book, or clos<'lv related to it. For instatiee, for Haeliel f.'arsou’s The 
Sea Arotiiul Us- you could propose a theme title-. "How to Dive for 
Abalone.” or "A Glimpse through a Class-bottomed boat.” DotiaKl 
Day's Woodrow Wilson's Own Story might suggest "If I Mentioned 
Wilson, Father Started Shouting.” 
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THE MAIN IDEA 


Whenever there is communication^ somebody ex¬ 
presses something about something. 


We select a topic because we have something to say about it_ 

even when we are fulfilling class assignments. We read Paradise 
Lost and decide that Milton does not sound like the puritan he is 
called in the introduction to the poem. We have something to say 
about Milton and his poetry. We listen to a radio commentator dis¬ 
cussing foreign affairs, and find we have something to say about the 
State Department. We read a newspaper report of trafiic deaths, 
and decide we have something to say about driving habits. We ex¬ 
perience a month of college social life and find we want to talk 
about It—describe it, criticize it, suggest changes, praise it. We do 

not necessarily have new or clever or sensational ideas about a sub¬ 
ject, but we ha\'e some ideas. 


Almost any unit of writing, then, from a sentence to a book, cen¬ 
ters about a main idea. The main idea may be a highly important 
interpretive statement or a highlv personal point of view. Frederick 
Jackson Turner in his influential essay on The Significance of the 
/'rmitier m American History marshals evidence to support the view 


■ ‘ area of free land, its continuous 

and the ad\ ance of American settlement westward, e.xnlain 
development. ^ 


recession, 

American 


'V T ' f ^ interpreted 

on tl„. I>a,s.s of tins central idea. On the other hand, Robert Louis 

. iMiison m an entirely difFercnt kind of essay, Walking Tours 

Olfeis no profound conclusions; he holds his facts together with a 

central tl.eme that walking tours, well conducted, are a source of 

genuine delight and satisfaction. But both essays giye clear eyidence 
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that the writers had thought about the central meaning of what 
they had to say, and had selected and organized their material with 
a main idea or purpose in mind. 

2-1 Stating the main idea 

Almost as a part of the selection of a topic, the writer should de* 
cide in general what he wants to say about the topic, why he wants 
to say it, and what is his attitude toward it. A student planning a 
theme should think about his purpose and his main idea as he col¬ 
lects material, and before he begins writing he should phrase his 
main idea in a complete sentence. 

For example, if a student adopted “Campus Politics as Educa¬ 
tion” as a topic for a theme, before beginning to write he would 
need to think about his attitude toward his subject, about his pur¬ 
pose in writing the paper, about his main idea. He might adopt a 
controversial point of view and phrase his main idea as: 

Campus politics provides the opportunities for practical education 
that are lacking in formal courses in political .science. 

Another student might phrase his main idea as: 

Campus politics, because it deals- with artificial situations and in¬ 
significant problems, has no place in an educational institution. 

A third student might decide that he could take no controversial 
stand, that he wanted to describe, not argue; but he would still need 
to state his main idea as a guide to his planning: 

Campus politics is sometimes educational and .sometimes a waste of 
time, but it is almost always exciting for the student participating in 
it. 

As he writes, the writer may, of course, change his mind or collect 
new evidence which will result in a modification of his main itlea; 
but until he can tie himself down to sonu* tentati\e view, he ha.s not 
thought enough. Before he starts he should be able to make a state¬ 
ment of the main idea which has the following qualities: 

(1) It should be a complete sentence. The sfalenient should not l>e 
merely a wordier version of the topic. 

11 
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(2) It should be specific, the more specific the better. "This paper 
describes a house I knew in my childhood” only postpones the necessary 
thinking. “An old house had an important infiuence on my childhood” is 
better. An old house in our block, because it reminded me of the man in 
the Chas. Adams cartoons, gave me a horror of dark rooms” is still better. 

(3) It should be exact; an inexact statement usuaUy results from 

cloudy thinking. For instance, the first topic mentioned above might have 

been phrased as follows: "Campus politics provides more opportunities 

for practical education than all the rormal courses in political science in 

the universit)'.” This is a possible subject, but the student probably has no 

intention of writing on it. Has he taken “all the formal courses in political 

science ? Probably not, and even if he has he probably has no intention 

ot contrasting them systematically with what a student can learn from 
campus politics. 


2 Lack of main idea JVll 

Write a statement of the main idea of the theme and then rewrite 
and reorganize the paper so that it has a central purpose. 

Lack of a main idea or purpose is the root of many of the evils in 

writing. Certainly the errors described in sections I and II of this 

book are aggravated if the writer does not take time to fix his main 

idea in mind. All aspects of the organization and development of 

a piece of writing depend on the writer’s central theme; a paper 

without a main idea is almost certain to become a purposeless 
jumble. ^ 


Lacking Main Idea 

READING 

It is said tliat we learn to read in 
order to learn by reading. And be¬ 
cause reading is the greatest indi- 
wdual means of acquiring knowl¬ 
edge, it is easy to understand why 
the person who lets himself hang 
back in the shadows of illiteracy 
can never attain anything in life 
worth shouting about. 

Niany of the happiest hours of 
my childhood were passed in read- 


Revised 

READING TO LEARN 

There are so many reasons for 
reading that we sometimes overlook 
the obvious one—that reading is 
our most important single means of 
acquiring knowledge. We talk nos¬ 
talgically of childhood hours spent 
\vith Frank Merriwell among the 
head-hunters, or we cite the emo¬ 
tional power of a great poem, and 
we forget some of the more pedes- 
trian uses of printed language. 


LACK OF MAIN IDEA 
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Lacking Main Idea (Cont.) 

ing. I can remember when I found 
my father’s discarded stories of 
Frank Merriwell in a box in the 
garage and found them more excit¬ 
ing than the batch of comic books 
I had acc|uired. It was from those 
books that I learned how much fun 
reading could be. I used to push 
myself back into a corner of the 
garage and sit for hours while 
Frank Merriwell struck out the en¬ 
tire Harvard team or rescued Elsie 
from the head-hunters. 

Nfany people 1 know say that 
they do not like to read. I do not 
understand their point of view, lie- 
cause most of the knowledge of the 
world can be acquired from read¬ 
ing. In some countries of the world 
today people are not so fortunate, 
because there is no freedom of the 
ress and they cannot acf|uirc 
nowledge so easily. In America we 
need only to read in order to be¬ 
come educated. 

A reader should not be content 
to read something he is already an 
authority on, but he should tackle 
books about subjects of which he is 
relatively ignorant. It is true that a 
good book can teach you a lesson, 
one which you can profit from, if 
\'ou will stop aral think how pleas¬ 
ant and easy it is to read. . . . 

[The paper contittiies in much 
the .same vein. Much is ttrong with 
it, but at the bottom of tiiost of the 
trouble is the absence of a main 
idea. One cannot say that the paper 
wamlers from the po/nt, there just 
is no point. To beii^in with, the title 
is too broad; it needs to he iiar- 
rowed. Then the writer needs to 
decide what he wants to say about 
reading and start over.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

Even our most common day-to- 
day activities require some ability 
in reading. The worker has to rea<l 
signs to drive his car to the plant 
in the morning. The careful shopper 
reads labels as she compares the 
quality of the products she is con¬ 
sidering. Telegrams, memoranda, 
letters are read every second, and 
important matters turn on the com¬ 
munication they carry. Lives often 
depend on the ability of a military 
officer to read orders accurately. 
Our daily lives turn on communic.i- 
tion. much of which requires skill¬ 
ful reading. 

Almost equally important is our 
use of reading to ac(juire more 
general but e(jually practical in- 
formatioji. We read to find out how 
to bake a cake or make a model 
airplane or identify a liorned lark. 
Words describe the cast of a play, 
tell us when and where to find a 
meeting, help us order a meal or 
catch a train. .More complex read¬ 
ing can make a student an expert 
in cliemistry or philosophv. And in 
ii very real .sense, reading can make 
a democracy work. Only reading 
cati creat<* an informed elc’ctor.ite 
in a world as complex as ours. 

In still anotluT wav, liowev<T, 
reading is the route to va]ual)le 
information. H\- reading literature 
we begin to learn what life is 
about. . . . 

a main idea—that reading 
is necessary because it is otir most 
imjtortauf means of acifuiring 
knowledge—the theme makes more 
sense. The topic is still too broad, 
but the writer can eolleet illustra¬ 
tive rielails because he knotes what 
he is trying to illustrate.] 
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EXERCISE 2 

A. Criticize the following main ideas; which are suitable for student 
themes? 


1. topic: 

MAIN’ IDEA 

2. TOPIC; 
MAIN IDEA 

3. TOPIC: 

MAIN IDEA 


4. TOPIC: 

MAIN IDEA: 


5. TOPIC: 

MAIN IDEA: 

6. TOPIC: 

MAIN idea: 

7. TOPIC: 

MAIN idea: 


8. TOPIC: 

MAIN IDEA 


9. TOPIC: 

MAIN IDEA 

10. TOPIC: 

MAIN IDEA 

11. TOPIC: 

MAI.N IDEA: 


Learning American History from Stamps. 

: Collecting American stamps is a painless but profit¬ 
able way to learn the facts of American history. 

I Want to Live in a City. 

: Advantages and disadvantages of life in the city. 
Sutphen’s Mansion. 

; An hour wandering through the ruins of the old 
mansion makes one feel a sense of loss for a way of 
life that has disappeared from the South. 

Orientation. 

This theme will show various problems of the fresh¬ 
man at a large university' and how his courses are 
different from his high school work and something 
should be done to remedy the situation. 

Yellow Creek. 

A description of Yellow Creek as it wanders through 
rich fields and thick woods to the swimming hole 
where I spent many happy hours. 

Dormitory' Life. 

To sliow what life is like in a dormitorv. 

Ballet. 

I would e.\pect to give a brief sketch of the invention, 
history and development of ballet, say something 
about the recent popularity of ballet in this countr\% 
the leading ballet companies, stars, choreographers’ 
new ballets like Age of Anxiety, movies like The Red 
8/me.s. writers like Agnes de Mille, etc., and give 

seme of my own opinions of ballet as an art, based 
on my lessons in ballet. 

Woodchucks as Game Animals. 

Hunting woodchucks provides good sport; wood¬ 
chucks are plentiful, never out of season, and prop¬ 
erly dre.sscd the flesh is excellent. 

Becky Thatcher’s Home. 

\\ hi n WC- visited Hannibal, Mo., we went to see it. 
Tidclands Oil. 

Show how we are being robbed. 

Sweaters 

Uses of ^eaters in a girls wardrobe. .Many kinds. 

Sizes, colors, styles, etc. tt'hat will go with what? 

How many a girl ought to have? Styles. Goods from 
uinch made* 
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12. TOPIC: The New Automobiles. 

main idea: What the new models are like, and what I think tlie 

brend next year is likely to be. 

13. TOPIC: Engineering. 

MAIN idea: Engineering as a profession. 

14. topic: Future of Mexico. 

MAIN idea: Although Mexico has great natural resources the re¬ 
public is so backward that in a world dominated bv 
technology she can have no promising future without 
closer ties with the United States or with some other 
modem power. 

Urban Transportation. 

What my city needs most is a better transportation 
system. ‘ 


15. TOPIC: 

MAIN IDEA 


6 . 


-select any five general subjects. Then, (a) narrow 
a topic which might be managed in a theme of 
about 500 words and (b) for each restricted topic write a sentence 
stating a mam idea which you might <Ievelop if you were to write 
theme on the topic. 


a 


1. Mountain Scenery 

2. Interesting People 

3. Advertising 

4. College Social Organizations 

5. Magazines 


6. Regional Prejudices 

7. Teachers 

8. Radio and Television Programs 

9. College Courses 

10. Adventures of Childhood 


C. Examine the current mimlier of a well-written magazine—//nr/irr’s 
Magazine, The Atlantic Monthly, The Heportrr—or a collection of 
essays which your inslrucfor designates. Cdioose three essays, and 
endeavor to state us accurately as you can the main idea of each. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Successful writing requires the development of a 
main idea; development begins with the selection 
of illustrations or evidence such as facts, figures, 
stories, comparisons, and specific details. 


Much writing is unsuccessful because the writer assumes that 
he can establish a conclusion merely by stating it. Then to fill out 
his pages he follows the example of the Bellman in The Hunting of 
the Snark: “What I tell you three times is true.” Actually the third 
statement of a general conclusion is more likely to bore than to 
convince the reader. 

If writing is to inform or interest, it must do more than state its 
main idea; it must explain it or prove it or illustrate it. It must 
develop the main idea with facts and specific instances. A student 
might, for example, begin with the following: 


Campus jjolitics provides the opportunities for practical education 
that are lacking in formal courses in political science. 


This might make a good beginning for a theme. People who already 
agree might nod their heads, but oven if the general conclu.sion 
were repeated three times three times, most readers would react by 
wanting to know more. Whiit makes you think so? What do you 
mean by practical? Can you give me an e.xample? 


3-1 Thinking and writing 

To develop an idea, the writer must think about his subject. He 
raises .pmstions a reader mav want answered about the main idea 
and (le^■ises an.swcrs. He searches in his experience or in the librarx' 
to substantiate or illustrate his main thesis. He mav elect to cite 
the number of student politicians who later succeeded in state or 
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national politics, or to describe in some detail the procedure of a 
course he has taken and contrast it with what happened in a situa¬ 
tion in campus politics, or to list and describe the specific kinds of 
training he has received from participation in campus politics. By 
thinking in a disciplined way he can start collecting specific ma¬ 
terial with which to develop his main idea into a meaningful paper. 

As he works with his ideas, however, he will need to consider 
the problems of development: distinguishing between general and 
specific ideas, distinguishing between fact and judgment, finding 
ways of illustration, and dealing witli evidence and reasoning. 

3-2 Foot and judgment 

We have all heard the kind of fruitless conversation wliich is a 
string of vociferously maintained opinions: 


“Joe Louis was never anv good. Tuniiev was belter.” 

I’ou’re crazy. He w as the best champion we ever had.” 

“Oh, no, he w'asn’t. Dempsey could have knocked Inm out any day in 
the week.” 

“Oh, no, he couldn't. Dempsey w'us a bum.” 

This kind of dialogue, obviously inefFective as communication, is 
characteristic of small bf)ys and cannot lead to much except a fist 
fight. But a great many student papers fail primarily because the 
writer relies almost (‘xchisiNcly on judgments like those* in the dia¬ 
logue, rather thau on facts. A w-riter must learn to distinguish clearly 
between facts and judgirients. 

Compare the following sets of statements: 

JUDCMKNT: .Martha is a had girl. 

fact: Martha took two pieces of candy without asking. 


jrDC;.MKNT: 

FACT; 


Stiidhiirl is .i miir(l<-ier. 

Tw'o witnesses .saw' Siiidhait shoot twice at the cashier 
who tilt'd ill the hospitiil this iiioruing. 


jeiXiMKNT; Smith’s dog kills sliee|). 

FAt.T: 1 saw .SinitlVs <h»g kill a sheep. 


juix;ment: 

FACT; 


0>llcge football is on the W'ay out. 

In many major universities lootbail costs are increasing 
more rapidly than gate receipts. 
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OVBRUSB Of JUDGMENTS 

Judgments are opinion; they express disapproval or approval; they 
are the subject of disagreement; we cannot be sure whether they 
are true or false. Facts are true; they report what has happened or 
what exists; they are the results of measurement or observation 
or analysis or calculation; they can be verified. 

Judgments are deceptively easy to come by. We hear them aU 
about US; and, especially if we are uncritical in our thinking, we 
accept a large number of the opinions we hear expressed, just be¬ 
cause so many other people seem to accept them. But when thoughts 
are recorded with the intensified reality given them by ink on paper, 
unsupported or unillustrated judgments have little value. If we 
wnte, Snidharl is a murderer,” we may pique a reader's curiosity, 
but we do not tell him much until we have given him the facts that 
warrant such a judgment. Facts are harder to collect than judg¬ 
ments; but if a composition is to extend beyond a sentence or two 
it must present facts. 



Overuse of judgments 


Facts 


Rewrite, omitting unsubstantiated or unillustratcd iuds.Tnents 
and supplying facts. 


Usually the writer who cannot finish a paper because he “has 
said everything he knows” is partly right. He has e.spressed all the 
judgments he can make on the subject, but he has probably not re¬ 
ported all the relevant facts. The paper w-hich relies too greatly on 
judgments or opinions is likely to be either a series of repetitions or 
a senes of undeveloped ideas, each of which might better be the 
subject of a separate theme. The solution is to marshal the facts one 
know,s, to look up additional facts—or to change the subject. 


3a Series of undeveloped judgments 


J'ldgmcnis Overused 

College education is much too 
cxpcn.sive in America, and it is get¬ 
ting worse over)- day. Many deser\'- 
ing students either have to postpone 
college indefinitelv or work so much 
of the time that they neglect their 


Facts a 

Revised 

The cost of a college education 
ir ^uiled States has almost 
doubled in the last fifteen years. It 
is no longer easy for a young man to 
save enough from his paper route 
and a job in the soda fountain on 


OVERUSE OF JUDGMENTS 


3:Facts 


Judgments Overused (Cont.) 

studies. If democracy is to survive, 
the government must provide some 
method for enabling more capable 
students to get college educations. 
Scholarship awards are unfair be¬ 
cause they put a premium on mem¬ 
ory and mental abiliW and not on 
character and need. If our countr\' 
is to survive, something must be 
done about this problem. 

[It is no wonder that this paper 
stopped short of the required num¬ 
ber of words; it is a collection of 
judgments, each of which might he 
worked into the main idea of a 
separate theme. Except for the sec¬ 
ond sentence, the paragraph is en¬ 
tirely made up of judgments, none 
of them substantiated or illustrated. 
The writer should start over, select¬ 
ing one main idea from the many 
he has introduced and fouling facts 
to develop if.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

Saturdays to see him through four 
years at a university. Tuition costs 
in man\- private institutions have 
doubled, and many state universi¬ 
ties have had to increase fees sub¬ 
stantially. The textbook that cost 
$5.00 a few years ago is likeh' to be 
$10.00 or $12.00 now. Inflated food 
prices have affected college cafe¬ 
terias. and even tlie soft drink or 
cup of coffee which used to provide 
a couple of hours of afternoon rec¬ 
reation for a nickel is now ton or 
fifteen cents. . . . 

[The revision tries to cover less 
in an opening paragraph; it picks 
one point and develops it with facts. 
It begins the paper by making one 
point clearly and convincingly, and 
it leaves the writer a chance to go 
on to develop other aspects of his 
topic] 


3b Series of repetitious judgments 


Facts b 


Judgments Overused 

The old Union Building at Win- 
neniac University must be replacerl. 
We must have a modern building 
whicli will be worthy of an institu¬ 
tion like Winnemac. 'Flu* present 
building is a disgrace and a shame, 
far from provi(iing anv beneficial 
college atmosphere. Botli inside and 
out the building is inadc-(juatc. It 
does not, even in the most elemen¬ 
tary way, fulfill the needs of student 
body and faculty. The building 
stands out on the campus like a 
sore thumb. 

[The writer of this paper also had 
trouble finishing, probably because 
there seemed to be a limit to the 
number of times he could say 


Revised 

The old Union Building at W'in- 
nc'inae University is not in(’<*tin‘' 
the needs of the slud<’nt bodv. 
There are now about <S,0()() students 
in residence, but the cafeteria se.its 
only 7.5 at n time-. 'flK* datjce floor 
is so -Sin.ill a crinplcs 

CTOVs’ii it- as a result Union ilanct's 
are hc'C'oniiriLj more and more* 
tiiipopnlar. 'I lie hookstori* is so 
crowdeil tliat it caniiol k(*(‘]) texts 
in stock. I* urllicTrnore, ni.inv iin- 

f rortant activities arc- eiilirelv neg- 
ectetl. No rfA)ms are availal)!*- for 
meetings of student or l.iciilly 
gnaips. ']'h(-rir is no space f»)r ac- 
coniinfjdalion of giu.-sts of tlie Uni- 
vc-rsitv. There is no theal(-r, n«) 
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Judgments Overused (Cont.) 

the same thing in different words. 
The paper fails to be convincing or 
clear because no idea is developed; 
it is a series of judgments—or rep¬ 
etitions of one judgment.] 


Revised (Cont) 

auditorium, no ofiSce space for pub¬ 
lications or other activities. 

[The addition of some facts 
makes the judgments more plausi¬ 
ble.] 


EXERCISE 3 


A. Label each of the statements below either fact or judgment Some 
sentences may not be exclusively one or the other; in these try to point 
out how they may be considered fact and how judgment 


1. Water freezes at 32 degrees Fahrenheit. 

2. A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

3. The road was a ribbon of moonlight across the purple moor. 

4. Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

5. If a man in some one else’s house calls another a perjurer or ac¬ 
costs him insultingly with scandalous words, he shall pay Is. to 
Ae householder, 6s. to the man whom he insulted, and 12s. to the 


- _ , , —Anglo-Saxon Law, 685-86 A.D. 

o. In the seventeenth century, although three hundred crimes in 
English law were punishable by death, the Massachusetts Body 

of Liberties listed only ten, and in some of the other states there 
were fewer. 

7. Being in a ship is being in a jail—with the chance of being 

drowned. ® 

8. We cannot continue to support the nations of Europe forever. 

9. Parallel lines will never meet, no matter how far extended. 

10. Wilham James elder brother of Henry James and one of Amer¬ 
ica s most significant philosophers, was bom in 1842 and died in 


B. Analyze each of the selections below in terms of relative proportions 
ot tact and judgment. W’liich seem con\incing? 

1. Like a well-oiled piston, the Republican machine makes a fascist'c 
attack upon the workers. Then Truman, prating about the Constitu- 
Uon, says. Boys, you are going too far; let’s not move so fast.” 
1 hen the Democrats introduce the essence of the Republican bill 
under cover of Truman’s smoke screen. In this manner the Bill of 
Right.s is being demolished, bit by bit. There are those who .say that 
these measures only affect the Communists, but this is not so. 
These measures will be used against everyone who speaks for 
peace, or higher wages, or against Jim Crow, who favors 4n FEPC 

meZrTr.T other of the 

measures that the Communists support. These bills will be used to 
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victimize workers who want higher wages or an end to tlie speed-up 
or the repeal of the Taft-Hartlev Act. Anv worker who would dare 
call for a new partv such as a labor party would be liable to prison, 
if these agents of Wall Street have their way. 

—Press release from George Sandy, Chairman 
Communist Party of Indiana, August 10, 1950 

2. The principal factors which give a revolutionary working-class 
movement in Great Britain a basis of strength, tinequallcd any¬ 
where else in the world are as follows: 

First: in actual numbers, the British working class is immensely 
strong. The proportion of the population of Great Britain which 
consists in industrial workers is higher than the corresponding 
proportion in any other important state. Britain is by far the oldest 
and is still the most heavily industrialized of all the great states. 
In America, for example, about a third of the population is still 
directly or indirectly on the land. Of the British population, soine- 
thing like four-fiftlis is industrial and commercial, hardly one-fifth 
agricultural. 

—JOHN STHACHEY, Tlw ComiHg Struggle for Power 


3. The NKVD (formerly called Cheka and OGPU) is the pure.st 
Communist organization of all. Nowhere is the percentage of Com¬ 
munists so large, nowhere is the ratio of “nonpartisans" so low. All 
executives and nearly all employees of the NKVD are party mem¬ 
bers, carefully checked and sifte<l, clear of any oppositionist taint. 
Only the complete solidarity of the NK\'D with the iiigh party 
leaclership maxes possible the existence of the Soviet State; tliis 
constitutes the first prerefjuisite of its stability', a fact which pennits 
of no deviations. The slightest ideological deviation, even suspicion 
of heresy on the part of a member of the NK\’D, has invariably ainl 
inevitably led to his li(|iiidatioii. The entire development of th<' 
Soviet State, from the romatjtic chaos of the early years to (he 
confident stability of the latter period, has been closely bound willi 
the strengthening and expansitiu of this institution. 

—iMVii) j. r>ALi.iN. The Heal Soviet Rti.s-sia 


4. The plan of the administration cantiol .save the Union. l)ecaus<- it 
can have rjo effect whatever, tow'arti satisfying the .Slates compos¬ 
ing the Southern s<etlon of the Union, that they can. consisti iitly 
with safety and honor, rem.iin in the Union. It is, in fac-t. Init a 
modification of tlie Wilmot IVoviso. It proposes to effect the .same 
obj<ct,—to exclude tin- South fr<nn all territory ac<piire<l by the* 
.Mexican treats. It is well known that llie South is united against 
the Wilmot Broviso, and has e(»minilled itself by solemn resolu¬ 
tions. to resist, should it be a<lopted. Its opposition is uot to ihe 
name, but tliat which it prujjo.ws to effect. 1 hat, the .Southern 
States hold to !«• unconstitutional, unjust, inconsistent with their 
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equality as members of the common Union, and calculated to de¬ 
stroy irretrievably the equilibrium between the two sections. 

—^jOHN c. CALHOUN, Speech on the Slavery Question 

5. Sir, nobody can look over the face of this country at the present 
moment, nobody can see where its population is the most dense 
and growing, without being ready to admit, and compelled to ad¬ 
mit, that ere long the strength of America will be in the Valley of 
the Mississippi. Well, now. Sir, I beg to inquire what the wildest 
enthusiast has to say on the possibility of cutting that river in two, 
and leaving free States at its source and on its branches, and slave 
States down near its mouth, each forming a separate government? 
Pray, Sir, let me say to the people of this country, that these things 
are worthy of their pondering and of tlieir consideration. Here, Sir, 
are five millions of freemen in the free States north of the river 
Ohio. Can any body suppose that this population can be severed, 
bv a line that divides them from the territory of a foreign and an 
alien government, down somewhere, the Lord knows where, upon 
the lower banks of the Mississippi? 

—DANIEL WEBSTER, Thc CoustHution and the Union 

6. I don t believe that English should be required of all freshmen in 
college. Whether English is to be required should depend upon the 
t>’pe of course a person is majoring in. It has been said that a per¬ 
son going to college should take other courses than the one he is 
mainly interested in. If he is required to take these other courses, he 
.should be able to choose thc one he wants. After a student has 
reached college, he should know enough about English to be able 
to speak and write. A person who is majoring in a field that has 
very little to do with the language department should not, in my 
estimation, be required to take English. 

—Student theme 

C. Jeremiah, 17:5-13 contains several statements of the sort called sen¬ 
tences in Hebrew Irterature. Compare tliem with Isaiah, 7:1-9. Which 
pa.ssage contains rnore materia) pre.sented as fact? Which contains 
moic unsubstantiated judgments (even though eNidence could be 
presented to support the judgments)? 
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Good writing develops generalizations with specific 
details. 


A general term or statement refers to the whole or a class, a t\'pe, 
a group. A specific term or statement refers to a particular. Practi¬ 
cally, however, the terms arc relative; that is. one term is more 
general or specific than another. Man is more specific than living 
being; American citizen is more specific than mrtn; John Jones is 
more specific than American citizen. Or compare the following: 


College activities are ha'l. 

Extraciirricnlar activities in college are hanofiil to the stuclenf. 

Extracurriciilar activities in c«)llcge prevent good academic work. 

Bill Jones failed chcniistrv hecanse he spent too imicli linu* in 
dramatics. 


Clearly each statement is more specific than tlu‘ one preceding it. 

4-1 General and specific terms in writing 

Both general and specific terms are, of course, essential in com¬ 
munication. Imagine, for example, a family isolated on an oasis 
which i.s shaded bv what the family refers to as the palm, the willow, 
and the cottonwood. I’hese parts of the landscape are important to 
the family; their specific names are us<-d constanlly and are ade- 
nuate while the famiK- rcniains isolal<-d. lint one da\' the- fatlier of 
the family comes upon a ^rovc r)f objects wliich are liki* tljc palm, 
the willow, and the ct^ttonworxl in m'>st ways but differ enough so 
that none of thesrr names will fit. \\ hen lie tries to tell aixml his 
discovery, he needs a new t<;rrn. a more general one like tree. In 
order to show the relationships between ideas he nt‘eds to general¬ 
ize. He could go on, if he needed, to show other kinds of relation- 
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ships, to develop terms like timber or plant; or, if he began using the 
trees commercially, he could refer to them by still more general 
terms such as natural resources or wealth. 

The good writer pushes as far as he can toward the specific, but 
he also generalizes enough to show how the more specific state¬ 
ments are related. Consider the following paragraph, which develops 
by moving from the general to tlie specific: 

Like most of tlie American Indians, except those of the Southwest 
pueblos, the tribes of the Northwest Coast were Dionysian. In their re¬ 
ligious ceremonies tlie final thing they strove for was ecstasy. The chief 
dancer, at least at the high point of his performance, should lose normal 
control of himseli and be rapt into another state of existence. He should 
froth at the mouth, tremble violently and abnormally, do deeds which 
would be terrible in a normal state. . . . 

—RUTH BENEDICT, Patterns of Culture 

The paragraph begins with a general statement. The second sen¬ 
tence explains the first, and the term Dionysian, with a statement a 
little more specific. The third illustrates the second and the meaning 
of ecstasy. The fourth hecdincs more specific still in illustrating the 
third. The writing becomes more vivid as it becomes more specific. 


4-2 Symbolization 

Specific terms are especially important in writing because they 
can serve as symbols for more general ideas. In conversation we 
rely on symbolic associations oven though the symbols have become 
trite. \Vc use whistle-stop instead of describing abstractly a provin¬ 
cial tou II; we characterize a girl by saying that she wears bobby sox 
and l)luc jeans; we classify a restaurant by referring to its red- 
checked tablecloths. W’e speak of a person who would kick small 
dogs or poison wells. Olten. of course, such specific comments are 
accoiiii'ianied by more general ones, but the well-selected specific 
di'tail is likely to gi\e the desired impression more vividly and con- 
vinciagK—perhaps even more accurateU-—than the general descrip¬ 
tion. Katherine Hrush. for example, in introducing a character men¬ 
tion;^ two specific details but makes no general statement about the 
p('rson: 


.Mi.ss Lo\ in was the checkroom girl. She had dark-at-the-roots blonde 
hair and slpialer hij)s, upon which, in moments of leisure she wore her 
hands, like buckles of ivon- looselv attached. 
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Somerset Maugham makes a general comment about a room he is 
describing, then illustrates with two specific details which become 
symbols; 

It was a room designed not to live in but for purposes of prestige, and 
it had a musty, melancholy air. A suite of stamped plush was arranged 
neatly round the walls, and from the middle of the ceiling, protected 
from the flies by yellow tissue paper, hung a gilt chandelier. 

—Rain 


4 Development too general 

Substitute specific details for general statements. 

Specific details are essential to good writing. They illustrate, ex¬ 
plain, symbolize, substantiate. Without them writing is dull and un¬ 
convincing. Specific writing d<*!nands work, but successful writing 
requires the effort needed to think of specific details. 



Too General 

There were men of many na¬ 
tionalities and many creeds and 
many occupations, irt all sorts of 
costumes making a generallv cos¬ 
mopolitan appearance. 

[The passage is accurate, and it 
gives an impression. Hut it is less 
vivid and less convincing than it 
tvould he if specific examples re¬ 
placed the general summary.] 


Revised 

There were American sailors 
from the ships in port, iMilisted me»» 
off iIk’ gunboats, soml)relv {hunk, 
and .sol<Ii{*rs from the regiinciils, 
white an<l black, (juartererl on llie 
islaiul; there were Japanese, walk¬ 
ing in twos and threes; llawaiians, 
Cliinese in long rol>es, and Kilijiiiios 
in preposterous hats. 

-SOMKHSF.r MM'GHAM, 

Raitt 


As soon as the usual activities 
of tea had been finished, they all 
found themselves sitting in com¬ 
plete silence, not knowing what to 
do fjr what to say. Tlie sil<-nc(; 
was oppressiv<- and {fribarrassiiig. 
Everviuie at the table seemed up¬ 
set by it and shf)wed bow uncom¬ 
fortable he really was. It was a very 
unpleasant experience for them and 
made them seem awkward and 


Now when ev<*rvbodv was served 
with mussels. c<K'kI<'s, tea, and 
toast, and Mr. Povi'y ha<l be<'n per- 
suadetl to cut lla* crust off liis toast, 
and (.’(Jiistaneir laal. {[iiite unneces- 
sariK, warned .Sf>phia against tlie 
<Iea(ll\- gia-en stnff in tlie nmssi-ls. 
aii<l C^oiistance had furtluT ptiinted 
out tliat tlu- ev{-nings wen* getting 
longj’r, and Mr. Povey had agreed 
that they were, there reinaiii<-d 
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Too General ( Cont .) 

childish rather than grown up. It 
was not a very happy seeming 
group that sat around the table. 

{The paragraph summarizes in 
general terms, but it does not de¬ 
velop effectivelxj. It could be im¬ 
proved if the writer substituted 
facts for judgments and specific 
details for general statements. No¬ 
tice that in Arnold Bennett's para¬ 
graph even silence can be expressed 
in specific terms. And the develop¬ 
ment leads to an interesting gen¬ 
eralization in the final sentence.] 


He was obviouslv the kind of 
mati who would have fo\ind a ready 
place for himself among his fellow 
businessmen in anv large or small 
city. He would have felt completely 
al luime at a meeting of one of the 
businessmen’s clubs. He would 
have had the mannerisms the others 
had. agreed with the sentiments 
e.xpiessed there, entered iiUo all 
the humorous activities and ap- 
prfjved the kind.s of practical joke.s 
lie observed there. 

[The description is correct 
enough grammaticaUij. but it lacks 
the kind of vigor that specijic de¬ 
tails confer. General terms like large 
or small citv, bxisincssmen’s clubs. 

4 

or humorous activities are less effec¬ 
tive than s})ccific details which il¬ 
lustrate or symbolize.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

nothing to say. An irksome silence 
fell on them all, and no one could 
lift it off. Tiny clashes of shell and 
crockery sounded with the terrible 
clearness of noises heard in the 
night. Each person avoided the 
eyes of the others. And both Con¬ 
stance and Sophia kept straighten¬ 
ing their bodices at intervals, and 
expanding their chests, and then 
looking at their plates; occasionally 
a prim cough was discharged. It 
was a sad example of the difference 
between young women’s dreams of 
social brilliance and the reality of 
life. 

-ARNOLD BENNETT, The 

Old Wiocs’ Tale 


He was obviously the kind of 
man who would have found an in¬ 
stant and congenial place for him¬ 
self among his fellow busines.smen 
in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, or Kalamazoo, He would 
have felt completely at home at 
one of the weeklv luncheons of 
the Rotary Club. He would have 
chewed his cigar with the best of 
them, wagged his head approv- 
inglv as the president spoke of 
some member as having “both feet 
on the ground,” entered gleefully 
into all the horseplay, the heavy- 
handed kind of humor known as 
“kidding,” and joined in the roars 
of laughter that greeted such 
strokes of wit as collecting all the 
straw hats in the cloak room, bring¬ 
ing them in. throwing them on the 
floor, and gleefully stamping tliem 
to jiieccs. 

-THO.MAS WOLFE, Yoit 

Can’t Go Home Again 
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EXERCISE 4 

A. For each of the following words list three words which make the 
term more specific: 

example: Walk —lurch, waddle, stride, amble, stroll. 

1. flower 4. burn 

2. fur 5. dark 

3. storm 6. red 



List three adjectives which coukl be used to discriminate bet^vcen 
degrees or kinds of each oi the following: 


EXAMPLE: 

1. smell 

2. sound 

3. heat 


Cold —frigid, icy. chill\ . cool, raw, bitter, nipping, arctic. 

4. speed 

5. roughness 

6. tiredness 


C. Rewrite each of the followitjg in specific terms, inventing specific de¬ 
tails to develop the getjera! statements: 

example; Later Milly and her mother were sitting outside looking 
as usual at th<; flowers. 


After lunch Miliv and her mother were sitting as usual 
on the balconv be\ond the salon, admiring for the fiv< - 
hundredll) time the stocks, the roses, the small, bright 
grass beneath the palm, and the oranges against a wavy 
line of blue. 

-KATHEIUNK MANSFIELO, Thc Dove'.'i W'st 

1. When we rose in the morning we eoul<l see all over the streets 
the signs of the storm of the night. 

2. Nfary was always doing the kind of thing which gave her the 
reputation of l)eiiig a girl you coul<l riot trust. 

3. Tlie shelves were packed with books of a great many kinds and 
varieties. 

4. Tlie pond was borrlered bv verv beautiful patch<‘S of lovely flowers 
and shrubs. 

5. The kitchen was well efiuippr-d with all tl>e modern conveniences. 


D- For each of the following gaps supply (n) a highly specific det.ul. 
and (b) a S[X-cific detail w'ith svinbolic- implications: 


example: a _ 

1. the_ 

2. some rij>e 


_ old man (a) ninety-yeur- 

rrew house 
_ pears 
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3. a_ 

4. a bleak 

5. this _ 

6. a- 

7. that _ 

8. a few _ 

9. a_ 

10. some_ 

11. our_ 

12. any_ 

13. two_ 

14. a _ 

15. a_ 


railroad car 

_hillside 

_ labor legislation 

social call 

_young lawyer 

_oysters 

# 

frowsy brunette 

_ dripping golfers 

_ old bus 

_ disappointed office seeker 
_ young lovers 
new calf 

freshman engineer 
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DEFINITION 


Definition of key terms is essential to clear develop¬ 
ment in xvriting. 


Definition can be a useful literary device. Carl)'lc tried to define 
clothes and in the process gave wliat he thought were the answers 
to the most important questions in the world. Lincoln, debating with 
Douglas, was al)le to define the founders of our govt^rnment in such 
a way as to make Douglas ridiculous. A definition may require a 
book-length discussion, or it may be a brief statement specifying a 
particular meaning: “In this paper religion refers to. . . .” 


5-1 Definition as a device for development 

By definition we keep our tenns straight. All of us liave seen an 
argument ended as soon as the terms were defined. Whenever a 
paper turns on a word which may designate a Nariety of ideas (es¬ 
pecially a broad term like denun racif, equality, or lihertij), we 
must be sure that the reader can identify the special sense in which 
the word is intended. 

Adequate definition is not simple. Logicians do not agree on 
definitions, even of definition. One writer describes twenty-fiv(? 
routes towar-d definition, arul he does not presume to have found 
them all. But in the practical job of helping a reader to understan<l 
an unfamiliar term, one procedure transcends all others: 

Place the term in a general class and then restrict it within the class. 

A triangle, for example, can be put into tlie general class of [)]ane 
figures and then distinguished from other phme figures: A triangle 
a plane figure M'ith three sides. Or nniterialism can be classified 
‘‘S a theory of philosoj)liy aii<l then tlistinguished as a theory of 
philosophy which holds that the- existt*nce ami nature of matter are 
sufficient explanations for the facts of the univers<*. 
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Inadequate definition 




Supply or revise definitions so that unfamiliar or specially used 
terms can be understood. 

Writing is often misunderstood because the writer has not defined 
key terms. A statement, for example, like “The United States is not 
a democracy” can be intelligently discussed only when all those 
concerned accept one meaning for democracy. Or definition may 
fail to distinguish sufficiently. “Democracy refers to the American 
way of life as we all conceive it” merely substitutes one confusion 
for another. 


Inadecfuate Definition 

In the true sense of the word, 
a conservative is the person who 
really keeps our society from dis¬ 
aster. He is the man we should 
honor as the preserver of our tra¬ 
ditions, not -vilify as a foe to 
progjcss. . . . 

[The opening sentence appears 
to })c a definition, but it docs not 
define: and the rest of the paper 
suffers hccatise the reader does not 
understand a ketf term in the writ¬ 
er's special .sense—not the “true" 
sense, whatever that tnay he.] 

(Aillegc football is no longer a 
spent. Cioaches are hired for their 
ability to win games. Players are 
hired frtnn \vhale\’ir coal nhnes 
<U'\X'lop llit* biggest imiscles, and 
statiinins are built or not built de- 
peinling upon \\ lielher or not tbe\’ 
will “pay off.” Rooters go to the 
g.niies as tbov wonli! go to the 
nunics. to sec a hited actor put 
on a show. And collegiate sport 
jiromotes school .spirit, but com- 
niCTcialized athletics doc.s not. 

[Confused; most of what is .said 
here would <ij)}>hj. for instance, to 
f>n>fessio}uil hasehall. u'hieh is tisu- 
alhf (ailed a sp(trt.] 


Revised 

If we consider a conservative as 
the person who is reluctant to 
change until he is convinced that 
the new is better than the old, 
we can see that the conservative 
keeps our society from disaster. He 
is» • « • 

[A definition, distinguishing the 
term conservative as a type of per¬ 
son, clarifies the remainder of the 
di.scussioji. The reader may not 
agree, but he at least understands.] 


College football is no longer a 
sport, at least not in the sense that 
a sport is an activity engaged in 
for the fun of the activitw Coaches 
arc hirc-d lor their ability to win 
games. Flavors are hired. . . . 

[The addition of a definition of 
the sense in w'hich the teord sport 
is here being ti.sed makes the whole 
paragraph clear.] 
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EXERCISE 5 


A. Define each of the following terms by putting it into a class and then 
adding characteristics which differentiate it from other members of 
the class: 


1. Rive»' 

2. Basketball 

3. Pan 

4. Revolver 

5. Sonnet 


6. Asphalt 

7. Botany 

8. Political party 

9. Rectangle 

10. Chuckle 


B. Consider the adequacy as definitions of the statements below. De¬ 
scribe any fault you find in them: 



1. A narcotic i.s a drug which in moderate doses allays sensibility, 
relieves pain, and produces profound sleep, but in poisonous 
doses produces stupor, coma, or convulsions. 

2. A tie rack is a rack for holding ties. 

3. Life is but an empty dream. 

4. A good book is the precious lifeblood of a master spirit embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life besond life. 

5. BriUi^ means four o’clock in the afternoon—the time when yov> 
begin broiling things lor rlinner. 

6. Toves are sometimes like badgers—they’re something like li/ards 
—and they’re something like corkscrews. 

7. A straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 

8. Network: aiuthing reticulated or d('cussate<l at etjual inl<T\'als. 
with interstices between the intersections. 

9. Liberty is the right to do anything which does not interfere with 
the lib<‘rtv of others. 

10. A man’s house is his castle. 

11. History is the lengthened shadow of one man. 

12. History is {ihilosopliv teachit»g by examj)les. 

13. A clank is a sharp, brief, ringing sound, duller than a clang and 
deeper and stronger than a clink. 

14. Knowledge is jjower. 

15. A genealogist is one who traces yr»ur fainib b.ick as far as \()ur 
money will go. 


Most common Wfirds are used in several senses, h'or each of the 
Words belr)w, think of as many usages as \oii <'an. I tA’ to define <Meli 
of these. 'ITien check your definitions ag.iinst those in two g<Jod dic¬ 
tionaries. noticing which usages you in.iv h.ive missed and eonip.iriiig 
yojir rlefinitions witli those in the <liclionaiies for comprehensiveness 
and accuracy. Notice, also, wlielher (he dicli<;naries agree with each 
other. 


1. grief 

2. tap 


3. man 

4. run 
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5. knowledge 

6. j)oint 



ANALYSIS 


To explain anything complex, analyze and discuss 
its parts. 


Analysis helps explain anything which can be broken into parts. 
Reduced to its components, a complex idea or representation can 
be more readily described; the whole becomes clearer when the 
parts have been made clear. A mechanic can explain the workings 
of a gasoline engine by describing the carburetor, pistons, and 
crankshaft, and by showing how these major parts work together. A 
biologist can explain the nervous system of a cat by commenting on 
the results of dissection. 

For the writer, analysis facilitates development. By analysis the 
writer can select and arrange specific information; he can reduce a 
complex main idea to simpler, more easily handled parts. There is 
almost no limit to the ways in which analysis may be useful, but 
two variations of the process are discussed here. 

6-1 Structural analysis 

A writer analyzing the gr -rnment of the United States could 
begin by considering three branches: legislative, executive, and 
judiciary. In a section treat ^ each of these branches he could 
analyze further, perhaps divi-:ing the discussion of executive branch 
into chapters on the President, the cabinet, and executive bu¬ 
reaus. Or a studeut explaining a printing press might discuss in 
turn the feeding device, the inking mechanism, and the impression 
mechanism. A writer discusses the \\'eather bv dividing his topic into 
discussions of each of the seven American ail's.” Another discussing 
jet-propulsion units breaks liis topic dovsni by discussing each of 
four types of power units. A historian approaches his problem by 
analysis, titling a chapter “The Tliree Great Divisions of Christen¬ 
dom at the Close of the Si.xteenth Century.” Or a writer discusses 
how a teacher conducts a class. 


ANALYSIS 


Let me explain. The three basic \v«iys are the lecture, the discussion 
group, and the tutorial hour. In a lecture, a silent class is addressed, 
more or less like a public meeting. In a discussion group, comprising 
from five or six to not more than thirty students, the members of the 
class speak freely, putting or answering (juestions on points which the 
teacher organizes so as to form a coherent account of some topic. It may 
be that for this purpose discussion by the class is broken at intervals by 
lecturettes from him. In a tutorial hour, the instructor is really holding 
a conversation, usvially with one student, certain))' with not more than 
three or four. This is in the best sense a free-for-all and it presupposes 
a good stock of knowledge on the part of the students. 

—jACgi’ES BABZCN. What Is Teaching? 

Here the writer anal\'z<*s the topic, breaking it into three basic 
methods. 

6-2 Chronological analysis 

Analysis may divide on tlie basis of time or the order of events. .\ 
writer explains a process by analyzing it into major steps and dis¬ 
cussing each. In three paragraj^hs in Tijpcc, for example, Herman 
Melville tells how to make tappa, discussing one stage of the 
process in each paragraph; the opening sentences of the paragraphs 
reveal his method: 


In the majiijfacture of the beautilul white tappa generally uorti on 
the Mur(juesan Islands, the pr<-liminarv operation consists in gathering 
a certain (|uanlity of the young brajulu's ol the eloth-tree. . . . 

When the substance is in a proper state ior the next process, it be¬ 
trays evidences of incij)iciit decompo.silion; . . . 

^^'hen the operation last ih-scrihed has been conclude<l. the new- 
made lappa is spread out ou the grass to ble.ieh and dry, and soon 
becomes of a dazzling whiteness. 

A historian rnav describe an ev<*ut in liistorv bv analyzing it into 
periods: 


F'rotn England’s point of view, the I'rt-nch lt< v()Iulioti can be <'on- 
sidered in thn-e stages: tin- first in wliieh a iiew' spirit was aroused in 
I'rance. the secf)nd which saw the foic<- ot the movement unleashed on 
Europe, and tla* third in which I'r.ttice became the enemy of h'nglaiKl. 


I be process b\' w hich the 
usually only the jjroeess of 


subject of a composition is narrowed is 
analysis (se<‘ 1-2). 1lie writc*r says, in 
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FAILURE TO ANALYZE 


effect, this subject is composed of these and these and these parts, 
but on this occasion I shall discuss only this one. 


6 Failure to analyze All 

Rewfitey using analysis as a method of development. 

Analysis is only one method of explanation useful to the writer, 
but failure to analyze leads to overuse of judgments, general rather 
than specific writing, or obscurity. Analysis can help the student 
who has trouble finding something to say or who writes papers 
without order or pattern. 


Lacking Analysis 

What is a liot rod? Ask this 
question of the average person. It 
is almost a certain^' that he will 
picture it as an old vintage road¬ 
ster less fenders and paint. Fur¬ 
thermore. he will think that the 
driver is incompetent. In reality, 
the hot rod has changed tremen¬ 
dously during the past decade, 
even if the public’s conception of 
it has not. 

The public is unaware that the 
present-day hot rod is really a 
complex mechanism, invoKing a 
good deal of hard work on the part 
of the boy constructing it. It is 
really a complete rebuilding of 
many of the most important parts 
<if a car, not just a heap of junk- 
put in temporary' running order. 

Such things as the bodv and 
tiigine are thor<iughlv overliaulcd 
and ])ul ijito shape for greater 
speed and better lines. The car. 
therefore, is made lighter and more 
comjjact. Moreover, the engine is 
a better engine than the original 
car because it has greater horse- 


Revised 

What is a hot rod? Most people 
would answer this question by de¬ 
scribing an old-vintage roadster, 
lacking fenders, paint, and a com¬ 
petent driver. Actually a modem 
hot rod is a complex automobile, 
embodying a series of improve¬ 
ments over the ordinary stock car. 

A hot rod varies most obviously 
from an ordinary car in the struc¬ 
ture of its body. The body of a 
hot rod is likely to begin as that 
of a discarded light car; the 1932 
Ford is a popular model. Such a 
body is first rebuilt so that it sits 
several inches down over the chas¬ 
sis and lowers the center of gravity 
of the car. Then excess parts of 
the body, especially chrome orna¬ 
ments. are removed, and the doors 
are welded shut and smoothed in 
to fit the lines of the rest of the 
bod^^ 

More important to the actual 
running of the car, however, are 
the extensive changes in the run- 
ning gear. The hot rod builder im¬ 
proves wheels, axles, brakes, and 
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Lacking Analysis {Cont.) 

power. The hot rod does not look 
like an ordinary car, but it does 
not look like a dilapidated car 
either. Hot rods often resemble 
more nearly the custom built sport 
ears that one sometimes sees. 

It is a mistake to look on the 
hot rod as a dangerous toy for 
careless boys, because it is not 
that. It is really good training for 
voung men to work with hot rotls, 
because they can feel pride in ac¬ 
complishing a good job of remod¬ 
eling. 

[The iveaknesses of this theme 
can he described in main/ uays: 
the main idea is forgotten as the 
paper wanders from /mint to point; 
there are too many unsuhstanfiated 
lodgments; statements are general 
and not specific. Analysis provides 
one way of avoiding most of those 
difficulties. If the u;rj7er would 
break his stddect into its parts, he 
tvould bring order into his com¬ 
position and would fnobabh/ find 
he coidd use .specific material to 
■fobstantiate his judgments.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

differential assembly as extciisivelv 
as his pocketbook will allow’; 
safet\- requires some changes. He 
must, for example, change the size 
of the wheels and use regulation 
high-speed tires. He must install 
modern brakes, either hydraulic or 
disc type. He may lower the cen¬ 
ter of gravity by dropping the front 
axle, aiui he may change the dif¬ 
ferential to an assembly witii a 
lower ratio. 

Changes in the engine vars' with 
the ingenuity and patience of the 
builder, but they provide the ex¬ 
tra speed cliaraeteristic of the mod- 
<Tn hot rod. 'I'hey mac be as funda- 
mc'utal .IS a modernized carburetor 
or as nonessential as chrome plati? 
on the exhaust inanifoki, hut im¬ 
provements in the engine increase 
the power of the avi rage motor by 
thii'ty-fi\e to fifty horsepower. 

Clianges like thes<*, rather than 
tlio.se the jniblic imagines, distin¬ 
guish the modc-jii hot rod from the 
oidinarc <Mr. 

{Hu amdi/zing the modern hot 
rod. breaking the subject into three 
main groups, the ieri7er finds some¬ 
thing to say.] 


exercise 6 



Select any five of the folltnviiig topi< s .iiid list 
meiits of eacli reve.dr cl b\’ struetiir.d .iiiaKsis: 

/ 4 


parts. 


tvpi‘s» or cic- 


A university 

2. A newspaper 

3. A football learn 

A gasoline rMii'ine 
A corporation 
A radio program 

7. I be gland sn stein oi buniaii 
beings 


8. Soei<ibsfii 

SlH bbisIllM'SS 

10. J'.i Jjioo 

11. A ('( nii ril inix(*r 
J2. A tiiiirb ji 

15. \ birm 

I -1. robiancc* 

1 o. (Join U*sv 

✓ 
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B. Select any three of the following topics and list stages or steps in 
each revealed by chronological analysis: 


1. The beginning of the War 
Between the States 

2. Getting a newspaper ready 
for the press 

3. Making camp 

4. Building a tree house 

5. Preparing for a test 

6. Organizing a party 

7. A storm 


8. A hunt 
9- Harvest day 

10. Learning to swim 

11. Organizing a club 

12. Planning a campaign for a 
school election 

13. Registration day 

14. Fraternity or sorority pledging 

15. Decorating for a dance 


C. Examine tlie textbook in another of your courses for the manner 
in which the author has used analysis, and write a 250-word 
account of your findings. For instance, in a text in American his¬ 
tory, chronological analysis may provide the basis for the main 
periods, but the War Between the States may be divided into military 
and diplomatic history, and the military history divided again into the 
war in the East and the war in the West. Chapters on ‘The Rise of 
Industrialism” and “The Role of the Frontier” may deal with the 
same time but result from an analysis of great movements. Be 
sure to note whether analysis has been used to restrict tlie topic. 
For instance, in a history book the history of literature might be 
omitted on the theory tliat the student will probably take a course 
in literature. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


To communicate ideas clearly, develop them with 
illustrations, instances, examples, comparisons. 


There are many ways in which the writer can illustrate or explain 
his main idea; the techniques discussed here are among them. 

7-1 Citing particulars 

We can describe a man or a house or a scene by giving the reader 
particulars which will add up to a clear idea. The following para¬ 
graph lists a selection of details to set a scene and establish a mood: 

It was early evening of a day in the late fall and the \Vinesl)iirg 
County Fair had l)rought crowds of country people into town. I'lie 
day had been clear and tlie night came on warm and pleasant. On 
the Trunion Pike, where the road after it left town stretched a wav 
between berry fields now covered witli drv brown U-aves, the* dust 
from passing wagons arose in clouds. Children, curled into little balls, 
slept on the straw scattered on wagon beds. Their hair was bill of 
dust and their fingers black and sticky. 'Fhc dust rolled away over the 
fields and the departing sun set it abla/e with colors. 

—sniinwooD andkhso.n-, ^V'/ne.vbnrg, Ohio 


7-2 Examples or instances 

“Give me an example,’* is a common rerpiest of arnone wanting 
to understand. The writer W'ho wants tr) be understood comj)lies; he 
clarifies with examples or 
paragraplis. 


specific instances. Consider the followirtg 


-Many naturalists are of opinion that the animals which we commonly 
cortsider as mute have the power of imparting their tlioiiglits to one 
another. That they can expres.s gern-ral sensations is very certain; every 
being tfiat can utter sr)unds has a diil« rent voier- lor pleasure ami for pain. 
I'hc jiouiid informs his fellows when he* seenls Ins game, the hen calls Iut 




ILLUSTRATION 


chickens to their food by her cluck, and drives them from danger by her 
scream. 

Birds have the greatest variet)' of notes; . . . 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Idler 

Johnson works toward specific instances—the hound, the hen, birds 
—in order to illustrate his general statement. The following para¬ 
graph develops in a similar way. 

But, indeed, the dictum that truth always triumphs over persecution 
is one of those pleasant falsehoods which men repeat after one another 
till they pass into commonplaces, but which all experience refutes. Histoiy 
teems with instances of truth put down by persecutions. If not suppressed 
forever, it may be thrown back for centuries. To speak only of religious 
opinions: the Reformation broke out at least twenty times before Luther, 
and was put down. Arnold of Brescia was put dovsm. Fra Dolcino was 
put down. Savonarola was put down. The Lollards were put down. The 
Hussites were put down. 

—JOHN STUART MILL, On Liberty 

The paragraph progresses from general statements toward specific 
instances or examples. 

7-3 Incident 

Sometimes a writer can illustrate most effectively by telling a 
story to show what he means. Ruth Benedict, wishing to say that 
the social customs of a people are fundamental to their happiness, 
begins her book Patterns of Culture by recounting her conversations 
witli a chief of the Digger Indian-: of California. The old man ex¬ 
presses his despair as he sees a way of life disappear; his comments 
illustrate the writers point vividly and feelingly. 

In tlie following passage the historian James Anthony Froude 
uses a story to illustrate a point and incidentally reveals something 
of the differences behveen money values in the 1870’s and now: 

\V ill you have an example of what may be done by an ordinary 
man with no special talents or opportunity? A Yorkshireman. an agricul¬ 
tural labourer that 1 knew, wer.t to Natal twelve years ago. I sup¬ 
pose at first he had to work for wages; and 1 will tell you what the 
wages are in that country-. I staved mxself with a settler on the bor¬ 
ders therc^ He had two labourers with'him. an Irishman and an Eng¬ 
lishman. They lived m his house; the\' fed at his own table. To the 
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Irishman, who knew something of farming, lie was paying fourteen 
pounds a month; to the Englishman he was paving ten; and every 
penny of this they were able to save. i ® y 

With such wages as these, a year or two of work will bring money 
enough to buy a handsome properly. My Vorkshireman purchased 
t\vo hundred and fifty acres of wild land outside Marilzburg. He en¬ 
closed it; he carried water over it. He planted his fences^witli the 
fast-growing eucal)-ptus, the Australian gum-tree. In that soil and in 
that climate, everything will flourish, from pineapples to strawberries, 
from the coffee-plant and the olive to wlicat and Indian com, from 
oranges and bananas to figs, apples, peaches, and apricots. Now at 
the end of ten years the mere gum-trees which I saw on that man’s 
land could be sold for two thousand pounds, and he is making a rapid 
fortune by supplying fruit and vegetables to the market at Marilzburg. 

—f/M tlr.' Uses of a Landed Centry 


7-4 Analogy 


To explain or illustrate the unfamiliar to the reader, a writer can 
speak in similar but more familiar terms. That is, he can develop 
ideas by analogy. The device is familiar; to c.vpiain the rotation of 
the earth to a cliild, we are likely to speak in terms of a rubber ball 
or a top, Victor Hugo dcscril)es tlie Hattie of Waterloo as a giant 
letter A. Thomas Ilenrv Iluxlcv in a famous analogy savs that life 
JS like a game of che.ss. Sir James Jeans describes the structure of tlie 
atom in terms of the solar system. 


Hutherford supposed the atom to he constructed like the solar svstem, 
the heavy central nucleus p!a\ing the part of the sun and the eleetroi;s 
acting the parts of the planets. 

—The Ihiiverse Around Vs 



Faulty 


illustration 


Ulus 


Rewrite with specific illnslrations or exjtlanations which 
clarify general ideas. 


tvill 


7o Inadequate illustration Ulus a 

Inexperienced writers often r-rr In assuming tliat what is apjiarmit 
to them is apparent to the reader. They fail to li< lp the reader with 
illustrations. Or they have thotights which are n ldtively vague, and 
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they put them down witliout thinking of examples or instances or 
parallels which will help both writer and reader. 

Unillustraied Revised 

Obviously, the theater was The theater was everything that 
eveiy'thing that a university theater a university theater should be. It 
should be. It had all the qualities was small and intimate, holding 
tliat one wants to find in a campus only about 250, and you could 
playhouse. In size and equipment hear and see from every seat. The 
it was almost perfect. It is no seats were comfortable but not 
wonder that drama was so popular new, and an occasional rip in the 
on the campus and that plays were leather gave the place an atmos- 
so well attended. We should at- phere of permanence; it did not 
tempt to get something like it for have the kind of polish that makes 
our university. And the responsi- you e.xpect to smell fresh paint 
# in part with when vou walk in. There was no 

the students themselves. revolving stage or other complex 

[L/I:c most examples of inade~ machinery, but the stage was large 
quote development, this passage and tliere was plenty of room to 
from a student theme is general get around backstage. There was 
rather than specific; it repeats enough equipment to make pos- 
judgments; it includes in one short sible all kinds of experiments— 
paragraph material which could he good and bad—but there was not 
developed into a long theme. The enough to keep the stage crew from 
writer gets into frouhle at the very using ingenuitv'. 
beginning hy failing to illustrate [The first sentence of the orig- 

The writer may he inal can be developed into a para- 
willing to make his obvious .state- graph if the writer means to say 
ment on the basis of hus knowledge, anything understandable. And if 
but the reader does not have the other general statements of the 
enough information to accept it.] original are to remain, they also 

need illustration.] 

More than one American states- More than one American states¬ 
man has revealed aptitude in fields man has revealed aptitude in fields 
quite unrelated tu politics and di- quite unrelated to politics and di¬ 
plomacy It IS possible to find men plomacy. There was Jefferson, for 
m our historj- who were capable example. An astute politician, he 

ot all sorts of tasks, ranging from was also an important political 

manual labor to teclmical science. philosopher, developing in his writ- 
Manv men were not only skillful in ing his theories that government 
political affairs but reall\ achieved should rest in the hands of the 
a great deal m such occupations producing class. His interest in 

as printing, medicine, science, agri- science was practical as well as 

culture, hnance. Among the men tlieoretical; he is credited with a 
with liroad interests in addiUon to mathematical formula that still 
their interests in affairs of state governs the shape of plowshares, 
were Washington, Jefferson, Frank- with the invenUon of the swivel 
Im, and others. chair, and with the design of a 
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Unillustrated (Cont.) 

[The paragraph begins to de¬ 
velop at times, but it remains gen¬ 
eral and repetitious. Even a single 
well-developed example would il¬ 
lustrate better than do these gen¬ 
eral statements.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

leather buggy top. He contributed 
to the Universil)- of Virginia not 
only his knowledge as an educator 
but also the jjlans for the campus, 
one of the most boautifulb- ar¬ 
ranged in America. He studied 
language, and was one of the first 
Americans to learn Anglo-Saxon. 
His was the kind of inquisitive 
mind tliat found interest and new 
ideas in many subjects. 


7b Invalid illustration Ulus b 

The writer .should take care that his illustrations concern the 
subject he has in hand, not something related to it, liowever closelv. 


Having Invalid Illustration 

Very few coinineicial photog¬ 
raphers have any conception of the 
artistic possibilities of photography. 
Most of them are interested oniy 
in making money, whicli they trv 
to do by flattering their sitters. For 
instance, a photographer on 125tl> 
Street is always distracted by his 
wife. As soon as he lias a subject 
posed his wife comes in to ask 
him whether Ik* wants chops for 
dinner or those flounders the\ gi t 
at the corner. 'I'hen slie slioiits from 
the kitchen that the new eat isn’t 
housebrokeii yet, and what is he 
going to do about it? After that 
she has mislaid her keys to tlu- car. 
and where are his? Hesult: tlie 
photograplier takes a thr)roughly 
routine portrait. 

iVVii'y material mia^ht he ttorked 
np into an etigaging sketch of a 
portrait photographer, hut the il¬ 
lustration has nothing to do with 
the photographer’s conception of 
the artistic po.v.vifoi7itie4- of his fob.) 


Revised 

\’er\ few commercial phott>g- 
raj)hers have any conception of the 
artistic possibilities of photograpliv. 
.Most of tliem are interested only 
in making moiK*\, which (hev try 
to do hy flattering their sifters. I'or 
instance, last week I took my 
gran<Imotliei to ha\c her picturr* 
taken. I explained to the photog¬ 
rapher that Or.uidmother knew she 
was no be.iuts. hut we wanted a 
pictiiH* \yhich w'oiild show wh.it an 
hojn-s(. shn-wd. and lovable old 
woman she is. and that was w'h.it 
she wanted, too. I hi- photogi.ipher 
pretende<l to understand, hut when 
we got the proofs he li.nl fixed 
her uj) into a heaming. middle- 
aged iiialron. hle.iehed-hloiide anil 
blushing, lie h.id letoiiehed the 
char.icter mit of her f.iee anil re- 
>!aced it willi I'ili/.dx-lh .\rdeu on 
K-r skin. 

f77ie new illustration suggests 
that at least one jihotifgrajdier re¬ 
fused. or could not, take advantage 
of an opportunity (<t do an artistic 
jwrtrail.] 
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EXERCISE 7 


A. 


List fifteen ^ecific details which you might use in describing any 
wee of the list below. Make the details concrete; prefer “the soiled 
brown chair with protruding springs” to “the furniture in the room.” 


1. A college room 

2. A favorite restaurant 

3. A teacher I know 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


A classroom 
The lake front 
A campus politician 


B. List specific details which you might use to illustrate each of the fol¬ 
lowing statements: 

1. A university provides wide opportunities for wasting time. 

2. Dnigstores have become more than places that sell drugs. 

3. The modern automobile has developed with concern for the com¬ 
fort ol driver and passengers. 

^ theater audiences are guilty of a variety of discour- 

5. Comic hooks are not designed exclusively for children. 

C. l>‘'^cTihe a specific e.xample which might be used to illustrate any five 

of tfu followmg statements: ^ 

1. Abraham Lincoln had great respect for the feelings of others. 

2. Incidents of childhood may have profound effects on human 

3. rhe most beautiful places in America have not all been discovered 
In tourists. 

4. Athletes an* not necessarily poor students. 

5. Pro\-erl)s are not always applicable. 

(). Pet.s e;ui be nuisances. 

«. Emergency measures sometimes become permanent parts of a 
social svstem. ^ ‘ 

iS. P.ctmoiny docs not always pay. 

9. Newspaper colurnnist.s are not always right in their prophecies. 

IP. Individuals may profit from a war. 


n. 


sVuemf^nf'T' ^ thcme is weak because general 

staUments have not been illustrated and clarified. Select anv two 

er ! ,‘h'"nsin'r°Tl ^''l ‘'^‘ch into an individual'para- 

gr.ipli. using the devices for illustration described above ^ 
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"t,;" t .s s-” 

Curricula should be revised tp include^the 

Jnd *'> cultural backeround 

Individual courses should be reorganised so that thZ 

Tte.T:h:^cr‘'r1 ^ 

for fh. k? also be more courses which prepare students directlv 

Th^ tliey^will have to dd 

modern society'"®'^"' correlated more accurately with' 
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EVIDENCE; INDUCTIVE REASONING 


Support generalizations with sound, adequate, ap- 
propriate evidence, or avoid the generalizations. 


Often a wnter resembles the scientist as he gathers data to form 
a conclnsion or the lawyer as he collects evidence to prove a case. 
ne wnter gets an idea by seeing facts in new relationships, hy 
eeing new similarities or contrasts, by seeing that one fact^influ- 

8-1 Induction 

A city council in the Midwest recently considered continuing gov- 

th^^^cn n Of landlords protestedfhat 

hey could not meet their bills and asserted that therf was no real 

■It 'thc"Scxt°m '"r ^ I"**?'°''g‘'‘'’' 2 ed committee of renters appeared 

lur nd asserting that there was a severe bousing shortage in tlie 
area. I he council, understandably, was puzzled. Finally an astute 

a'lurrcXlTgei.r' ''-^' ll'" estate offices, 

he h k 1 iust \ started telephoning, pretending 

m-: o^rs 1 7"; T >-e. Aftef 

WC 1 ■ boil n ‘’P^rtments, both at rents 

n nJi -s XI ""i " i-trumental in the 

«■ s dogilr ‘r convincing; it 

U.is logical ; It was based on evidence. ^ 

^ Tlie newspaperman’s process was inductive. He collected data 

to rmrai' cXdr''‘'''’'‘”"l speciBc instances 

v hicli wo follow cv‘l'\llv itXgo out Xth'r'' a thinking process 

spring wondering whether a frost the night before has killed 
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the cherries. We examine a dozen blossoms in different parts of our 
tree and find black spots in the center of each where the fruit should 
be forming. A neighbor’s tree shows similar black spots. We believt* 
that we have found enough specific instances to warrant the gen¬ 
eralization that there was a killing frost. Or a girl comes into her 
dormitor)' room late at night and finds her roommate’s clothes 
spread about. She sees an empty flower box on the dresser. She 
finds her new bottle of perfume open. She remembers that it is the 
night of a formal dance. She discovers that her new formal is missing 
from the closet. She forms a hypothesis to explain the facts she has 
observed: that her roommate received a last-minute invitation and 
has gone to the dance. 

Induction is reliable if a generalization rests on a sufficient nutnl)er 
of t)'pical instances; a hypothesis is usable if it is a better explanation 
for all relevant facts than any alternative. 


8-2 Induction in writing 

Writing, whether it he a sentenee or a lM>f)k, is often essentially an 
inductive process. For example, hutli Benedict, in her hook /V/Z/rrov 
of Culturr finds that she needs to discuss diversity of cultures and 
develops the view that among cultures there is wide diversils in 
social habits and attitudes. She does not leave the slatenienl as .in 
unsubstantiated judgment. She examines various cultures in terni'. 
of customs concerning adulthood, warfare, and marriage, d lie fad * 
gathered lead to conclusions which l(“ad in turn to a main Idea. '(In- 
whole structure might l)e described as a pyramid, a pyramid wliieli 
is solid and convincing because its fojindation is factual. 


Customs concerning 
udoicBcence 


N'irlh Auiilra- British 

American Columbia 

Indian 


There is wide diversity 
among cultures iu social 
habits and attitudes 


Marriage 

customs 


Austra* Kurnii 
lian 



Warfare 

customs 


Aztec Eskimo Mission 

Indian 


I’ar b j^erieral statement is Mif)ported bv a group of inr)re specific 
details. An<l the analysis can be carri<*d down to even smaller units 
of composition, d'be lower Ic'ft block <jf tlje pyramid above, for e.x- 
ample, is the following paragraph. 
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Adulthood in central North America means warfare. Honour in it is 
the great goal of all men. The constantly recurring theme of tihe youth's 
coming-of-age, as also of preparation for the warpath at any age, is a 
magic ritual for success in war. They torture not one another, but them¬ 
selves; they cut strips of skin from their arms and legs, they strike oflF 
their fingers, they drag heavy weights pinned to their chests or leg 
muscles. Their reward is enhanced prowess in deeds of warfare. 

—RUTH BENEDICT, Pattems of Culture 


The paragraph also might be described as a pyramid, with details 
supporting statements which support another more general state¬ 
ment. 


Magic ritual for 

_ succ ess in war 

Cutting skin from 
arms and legs 


Adolescence rites 
prepare for war 


Torture 


Striking off fingers 


Dragging heavy weights 
pinned to flesh 


In the scheme of the whole chapter, however, as shown above, the 
apex of this pyramid is only another statement which the writer uses 
t(» doctmient further conclusions. 


8 Fautiy evidence 


Ev 


Supphj evidetwe for unjusiffi-.-.l generalization or modify the 
generatizafion. 

When a v. ritcr uses details to prove a generalization, he should 
be sure that rhe evidence is pertinent and sufficient. The writer who 
■says that Swetics are stubborn, or policemen have big feet, or 
cfnutes are cowardly, and tlien assumes that he can prove such 
■statements by citing one incident from his experience, is not likely 
io convince anyone v hose mind is working. Generalizations are 
always dangerous ; sec 3 2;. Compare proverbial statements like 
Haste makes wasti: ai.d 'Trotrastination is the thief of time.” Un¬ 
supported gencra]iv..tious are illogical and unconvincing. 


Ev a 


8a Unjustified generalization 

Scmu'times generaiizations are tenable but are not justified in 
uritmg because tlie Nvriter has not bothered to collect sufficient 
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evidence. More often, however, the generalizations themselves are 
too sweeping to be proved; they must be qualified before they can 
be defended. 


Unjustified Generalization 

Laws will not stop gambling. In¬ 
vestigations of Senate committees 
showed that gambling flourishes 
in spite of strict laws against it. 
Everybody instinctively has an 
urge to gamble, and you cannot 
keep him from it. It is useless to 
try to stop people from gambling. 

[Except for the second sentence, 
the paragraph is a string of judg¬ 
ments. The first one might he justi¬ 
fied on the ground that it is the 
proposition to be proved in the 
paragraph. But the last two sen¬ 
tences are unsubstantiated general- 
iztitions used as if they were proved 
true. The writer should replace 
generalizations with details, with 
facts.] 

Purebred dogs are essentially 
stupid. When I was a child, I had 
a fine pedigreed Dalmatian. 1 tried 
for months to teach him to shake 
hand.s. I succeeded only in encour¬ 
aging him to jump up and wipe his 
front feet on anyone who came in 
sight. An expensive spaniel whicli 
succeeded him was no better. I 
tried to teach Itirn to bring in the 
newspaper; he learned only to 
ch ew the paper to bits. 

[As it .•stands, the upeniug sen¬ 
tence suggests that this is to he a 
logical statement. It is not, hut it 
does not need to he. The soltition 
is to alter the sweeping generaliza¬ 
tion at the beginning.] 


Revised 

Laws will not stop gambling. 
Recent investigations of Senate 
committees disclosed that gam¬ 
bling flourished openly in cities of 
the Middle West like Detroit and 
Chicago, in spite of strict laws 
against it. Investigations in New 
York and Los Angeles revealed 
that law enforcement officers not 
only condoned but participated in 
gambling activities. That illegal 
gambling exists in Florida is 
common knowledge. Apparently 
enough people want to gamble to 
make illegal gambling possible and 
profitable. 

[// n generalization seams use¬ 
ful, it can he c/ualified as in tlie 
last sentence above so that it is- 
logically defensible ] 

I never expect to own anotlier 
purebred dog; my experiences 
have prejudiced me thoroughlv in 
favor of curs. Wlu-n I was a 
child. , . . 

[An opening such as this allows 
the instances to be illustrations of 
a .statement which is not a general 
pronouncement about dogs hut 
whirh is more siiited to what the 
paragraph seems to be doing.] 
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8b Inadequate evidence Ev b 

Evidence may be insufficient. If the evidence does not clearly 
establish a generalization, the writer should get more evidence or 
modify his generalization. 


Inadequately Supported 

Winters are not so cold as they 
used to be. My grandfather, now 
more than ninety-two, and one of 
the grandest old men any grandson 
could grow up with, recalls that 
when he was a boy he walked to 
school over drifts so deep he could 
feed the pigeons in the cupola of 
Mike McCarthy’s bam by standing 
on his tiptoes. Water mains froze 
fourteen feet below ground, and 
one night a wind blew the roof off 
the barn and landed it right on top 
of the Methodist church. 

“Looks like we got a new roof,” 
Deacon Smithfield said. “Maybe 
we won’t have to repair the old 
one after all.” 

[The f^encralization is so broad 
that it would require a hook to 
support it. Much of the evidence 
supplied is impertinent] 


Revised 

My grandfather, whe is a very 
sensible old gentleman not given 
to groundless theories, has the im¬ 
pression that winters are wanner in 
Paradise Valley since the Paradise 
Reservoir has attained its full size. 
He says that he can remember that 
during three winters while he was a 
boy the drifts were nearly as high 
as Mike McCarthy’s bam. I have 
never seen a drift there that was 
higher than the middle of the bam 
door. Similarly, he points out, in 
the column “Paradise Fifty Years 
Ago,” that the water mains, twelve 
feet below ground, froze up in both 
1891 and 1902. Our neighbor, who 
buried his pipes only eight feet, has 
had no trouble in fffteen years. 

[The generalization is restricted, 
and the pertinent evidence is in¬ 
creased.] 


8c Inappi'icr^bte evidence £y ^ 

The evidence, all of it, should apply directly to the subject A 
common error is this: the writer chooses one piece of evidence, an¬ 
other similar to the first, and a third similar to the second, without 
noticing that he has strayed from his basic idea. 


Evidence Not Pertinent 

For an economical and interest¬ 
ing table decoration, give me a 
miniature forest of leaf plants. A 
dozen roses will cost several dol¬ 
lars and are gone in a day or two. 

A miniature iorest costs much less, 
lasts for months or years, and 
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Revised 

For an economical and interest¬ 
ing table decoration, give me a 
miniature forest of leaf plants. A 
dozen roses will cost several dollars 
and are gone in a day or two. A 
miniature forest costs much less, 
lasts for months or years, and 
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Evidence Not Pertinent (Cent.) 

changes every day. To make the 
forest, first acquire a low, broad, 
pottery bowl, preferably of a con¬ 
ventional shape. For some reason, 
bowls of simple, conventional 
shape often cost more than frilly 
bowls, but no matter. Good bowls 
of any shape can usuallv be bought 
if one watches the February sales 
carefully. In the late winter, mer¬ 
chants find difficulty selling any¬ 
thing, and particularly knickknacks 
like bowls, which are often Christ¬ 
mas or wedding gifts, do not move 
well. I have always noticed that if I 
would watch the late winter sales 
I could always get a bowl I 
wanted, even though I already had 
one in use, and did not need the 
new bowl until the next season, 
when I might like a change of con¬ 
ventional form. Last year I got a 
piece of signed pottery for the 
price of a dime-store bowl. 

[Going from one piece of evi¬ 
dence to another, the writer has 
got off the subject of how to make 
a miniature forest and on to the 
economics of knickknacks.] 


8d Unreliable evidence 


Revised (Cont.) 

changes every day. To make the 
forest, first acquire a low. broad, 
pottery bowl, preferably of a con¬ 
ventional shape. Next go to a flor¬ 
ist who has a good collection of 
small potted plants, and select an 
interesting assortment. For two or 
three dollars you should be able 
to buy as many plants as you want, 
if you avoid the expensive varie¬ 
ties. Now go home and prepare to 
create a jungle. Near the center 
you set that spreading elephant¬ 
eared plant, to become your mon- 
arch of the forest. It is relatively 
tall—by tall, I mean five inches— 
and to balance it vou set vour 
peperomia like a dumpy little st)'l- 
ized tree toward one end of vour 
tray, and at the other a sprouting 
thing with leaves like variegated 
swords. Between tliem you set an 
Alaskan moss to make ground 
cover, and dribble over the sides. 

[This little composition could be 
further expanded with details of 
the plants, their lives as they grow, 
and how to water them, trim them, 
transplant them if they become 
overcrowded, and if necessary re¬ 
place them. The illustrative, ma¬ 
terial should always illustrate the 
subject, not another subject related 
to it.] 

Ev d 


To be reliable, evidence must be based on verified facts. Hearsay, 
legend, opinion, or speculation is not .sufficient to support a general¬ 
ization. 

Moreover, evidence must be able to withstand the following tests 
of its authority: 

(1) Is the evidence unprejudiced? A probable partner in crime is 
not a reliable character witness for an alleged criminal. A biography 
commissioned by a political party as part of the campaign of its 
candidate for office is suspect. 
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(2) Is the evidence up to date? Facts about America in 1785 re¬ 
veal American democracy only in a historical sense. The Battle of 
Bull R\m does not necessarily provide evidence for current military 
strategy. 

(3) Has the evidence been provided by a competent observer? 
If a nine-year-old boy reports that his neighbor is a political spy, 
his evidence must be discounted because of his limited knowledge 
and experience. A city businessman who has never seen a cow is 
not a likely source of information on the relative merits of the Here¬ 
ford and Aberdeen Angus breeds. A baseball fan in the right-field 
bleachers probably has less reliable information than the umpire 
about whether or not the last pitch was over the plate. 


Unreliable 

Some of the most important dis¬ 
coveries of modeVn times have been 
the result of accidents. For in¬ 
stance, according to the story, the 
great strike at Goldfield, which 
uncovered more than three billion 
dollars in gold and silver, resulted 
from the random kick of a bad- 
tempered jackass. Old Jim, while 
he was prospecting the area, had 
made camp, and was boiling his 
nightly coffee. The coffee pot 
tipped o\er, and splashed some 
boiling water on the jackass, which 
kicked at the pot. missed, but hit 
a li'clge of rock instead. Old Jim 
stood .staring, and with good rea¬ 
son. The .sharp little hoof of the 
jackas.-: liad knocked loose a chunk 
of high-grade gold ore. 

[Tlii.\- story is improbable on the 
fare of it. Furthermore, chhouofi 
iin cccidcnt of this .9art could con- 
ceicol'hf hove happened, the stonj 
'■•IS become so common that it is 
\o!d tibotit ahnost even/ great gold 
sir'/:r at the West. Ohviousli/, jack¬ 
asses arc luckier in folklore than in 
fact. Worse yci, the tcriter admits 
bij his phrase “according to the 
story” that the story may be un¬ 
reliable, but he uses it for evidence 
withotd investigating fri] 


Revised 

In spite of the great advance in 
science, individual curiosity and 
even pure luck still play a part in 
important discoveries. As a matter 
of course the so-called “miracle 
drugs” have in the main resulted 
from careful planning, deliberate 
search, and vast technical knowl¬ 
edge. But even here, chance obser¬ 
vations have helped make phar¬ 
maceutical historj' and save lives. 
Consider, for instance, penicil¬ 
lin. . . . 

[If the ivriter knows the very in¬ 
teresting stonj of the development 
of penicillin, he should be prepared 
to write an engaging and convinc¬ 
ing paper. But prst he should be 
sure that he has the proper facts, 
and that these facts are reliably 
recorded.] 
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3e Misused analogy 


Ev e 


Evidence should not be confused with analogy. Evidence is 
specific information which supports a generalization. If a writer has 
remarked that running horses are generally light in the limbs, 
whereas draft horses are heavy, he could appropriately cite statis¬ 
tics of weight and size of quarter horses, thoroughbreds, and 
Arabians, and contrast them with those describing Pcrcherons, 
Belgians, and Shires. 

An analogy, on the other hand, is a comparison of two objects 
which are essentially different but which have at least one quality 
in common. An analogy can never be used as proof. It is not even an 
example, though it may be useful as a device in explanation. ,\ 
writer trying to explain the breeds of horses to city children might 
wish to say that just as racing automobiles have light wheels and 
chassis, and trucks have very heavy running gear, racing horses are 
relatively light and draft horses very heavy. This is an analogy. But 
a horse is not a machine, and an automobile is not an organism, 
even tliough the Uvo have common use and some comim; i q ialities. 
The writer can not prove anything about a horse by evidence from 
an automobile, but he may be able to promote understanding of the 
structure of the horse by noting similarities. An analogy can be a 
useful device, but it should not be misused. 


Mi.su.%ed Analofj^tj 

The modern corporate business¬ 
man, ill his use of ingeimily, is like 
the Indian.s of western Canada. 
Needing light during their toggy 
winters, they discovered a n<'W use 
for the candh-fish, whicli liad long 
been a staple of their dii-ts. This 
fish is so lat when it swims inl.uid 
to spawn in the S[)ring that th<? 
Indian has only to stick a rush into 
the fish’s back and light it. 'I'he fish 
will then burn like a candle. It 
is evident, therefore, tliat modern 
business owes its success to the 
ability of Ami-ricans to take ad¬ 
vantage of their natural resources. 

[The comparifion of the ingenn- 


Revised 

'I'he nmdern businessman, in his 
use of American natural resonrci s, 
has «)ften shown ingenuitw com- 
parahkf to lliat of tlie Indi.ms ol 
western (Jariiula. I'he Indi.ins ii.ui 
long itielu<lc-d in their d^ct a fatl\' 
smelt calk'd the caiullefish. I’iiul' 
ing that th<-v had too little liglit 
tlirough the foggy winter, they 
discovered tliat tliey could .stick 
rushes in the baiks of th<-' oily fi .h 
and burn them like candh s. Sim¬ 
ilarly the great oil coinjianii'S h.ive 
found more uses for oil than to 
furnish fuel for power and heat. 
From petroleum tlic-y ljav<- <h've|- 
oped many kinds' of synthetie nih- 
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Misused Analogy {Cont.) 

ity of the businessman with that of 
the Indian may make a useful an~ 
alogy, but it does not warrant the 
conclusion of the final sentence. 
The analogy could be used as a de^ 
vice for explanation hut not as evi¬ 
dence.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

bers, and plastics by the hundred. 

[Used as an analogy, not as a 
proof, the story of the candlefish 
aids explanation.] 


8f Faulty causation gy f 

A person dealing with causes is tempted to generalize too quickly. 
He sits in a draft Monday night, wakes up with a cold Tuesday 
morning, and concludes, too readily, that the draft “caused” the 
cold. It may, of course, have caused it or helped to catise it, but a 
little reflection shows that the evidence does not warrant the conclu¬ 
sion. He plays with a toad on Monday and discovers a wart on his 
finger on Friday. He finds a horseshoe at ten o’clock, throws it over 
his left shoulder at 10:02, and finds a $10 bill at noon. If he con¬ 
cludes tliat playing with the toad caused his wart or that finding the 
horseshoe was responsible for his good luck, he is making the error 
known as the post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy, “after this, there- 
ore ecause of this. It is not a sound method of determining cause. 
Day comes after night, but night does not cause day. The fact that 
banks failed after the election of Herbert Hoover does not prove 
that Hoover caused the depression. 


Unjustified Generalization 

Governor Jones was elected two 
years ago. Since that time constant 
example.s of ct)rrupdon and sub- 
ver.ston in government have been 
unearthed. It is time wc got rid of 
tlic man responsible for "tins kind 
of corrupt government. 

[The assumption that Governor 
Jones caused corruption in govern¬ 
ment exemplifies the post hoc fal- 
lacy.] 


Revised 

Governor Jones was elected two 
years ago. Since that time frequent 
e.vamples of corruption and sub¬ 
version in government have been 
unearthed. It is time to see whether 
a new administration can clean up 
tile government. 

[The revision is ecptalhj sweep¬ 
ing in its assertions, hut it avoids 
the illogical causal conclusion.] 


EXERCISE 8 


A. The pssages given below contain generalizations which are illus¬ 
trated or supported by evidence. Comment on the reliability of each 
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generalization, indicating whether it is merely illustrated or is sup¬ 
ported by evidence and pointing out especially instances of inade¬ 
quate or unreliable evidence, of misused analogies, or of faulty causa¬ 
tion. 

1. During the past month living costs in America have risen 3.4 per 
cent. This figure is based on statistics compiled by governmental 
bureaus through sampling prices of selected commodities, and on 
rents in important areas throughout the United States. It does not 
take any account of changes in federal or state taxes. 

2. A woman preaching is like a dog's walking on his hind legs. It 
is not done well, but you are surprised to find it done at all. 

3. There is no doubt that the students at State University want foot¬ 
ball to be continued. The campus newspaper in a recent i.ssue 
invited letters showing why the present sports program should 
be continued, and more than 200 students replied. Every letter 
favored retention of football. 

4. The enclosed manuscript contains about 22,000 words. In order 
to arrive at this figure I counted the words on ten typical pages, 
computed from this total the average number of words per pagf, 
and multiplied this average by the number of pages. 

5. If you arc troubled by headaches, find quick relief with Doogon. 
Like a doc-tor’s [>rcrscription it is made up not of one but of many 
proved r<Tnedie.s. 

6. Although there are more than a hundred cpiadrillion stars, space 
is less crowded with stars than the air of Europe would be if it 
were populated by three wasps. 

7. On every occasion in which major tests of atomic bombs have 
been made, serious storms have bc'cn reportc*d in various parts of 
the United States. It is evident that these tests must be stoj)ped 
unless we wish to change the entire wc-ather pattern of our 
country. 

8. Some pc-ople think there is nothing in spiritualism, but they have- 
never .seen any of the j>roofs. I was convinced last vear wh<-ri a 
friend of mine told me* what he had actually seeti. He had been 
to a meeting where a woman went into a tr.uice and then pretty 
soon pecjple (dl over tlie room started trying to talk witit spirits 
out of the othc-r w'orld. It couldn’t have been faked, because the 
Sj)irits knew the people they were talking to and could remember 
things that happe-ned a long time ago. And a couple of the* 
sr)irits even materialized and Ilo.ited around the room. Tlu-y 
(lidn’t look much like the real people, of course, bc'cause they 
Were spirits, but you could sc-<; them so plainly there was luj 
d(jubt about them. 
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9. The newspapers are full of nothing but stories about sex and 
crime. In last night’s paper, for instance, there were five crime 
stories on the first page. 

10. Tlie learned man will say, for instance, “The natives of Mumbo- 
jumbo Land believe that the dead man can eat and will require 
food upon his journey to the other world. This is attested by the 
fact that they place food in the grave, and that any family not 
complying with this rite is the object of the anger of the priests 
and the tribe.” To anyone acquainted with humanity this way of 
talking is topsy-turvy. It is like sa\ing, “The English in the 
twentieth century believed that a dead man could smell. This is 
attested by the fact that they .always covered his grave with 
lilies, violets, or other flowers.” 

—-G. K. CHESTERTON, Heretics 

11. Clearly Mr. B cannot be guilty of using his business offices to 
disguise the headquarters of a world-wide syndicate distributing 
illegal drugs. Two of his business partners testify without reserva¬ 
tion to his honesty and good character. 

12. The Roman Empire collapsed when Rome became too prosper¬ 

ous. We should be sure to avoid too much prosperity for the 
United States. r i 7 


13. “There’s more evidence to come yet, please your Majesty,” said 
the White Rabbit, jumping up in a great hurry; “this paper has 
just been picked up.” ^ ^ 

“What’s in it?” said the Queen. 

“I haven’t opened it yet,” said the White Rabbit, “but it 
seems to be a letter, written by the prisoner to—to somebody.” 

... He unfolded the paper as he spoke, and added, “It isn’t a 
letter after all: it’s a set of verses.” 

“Are they in the prisoner's handwriting?” asked another of the 
jun'men. 

“No, they’re not,” said the ^Vllite Rabbit, “and that’s the queer¬ 
est thing about it.” (The jur^- all looked nuzzled.) 

He must have imitated somebody elscs hand,” said the King. 
(The jury all briglitemd up .again.) 

“Please, your .\Iajesty,” said the Knave, “I didn’t write it, and 
prove I did: there’s no name signed at the end.” 
you clidn t sign it. said the King, “tliat only makes the mat¬ 
ter worse. \ou must have meant some mischief, or else you’d have 
signed your name like an honest man. ...” 

“That proves his guilt,” said the Queen. 

LEWIS CABHOLL, Alicc tti WondcrUmd 

1-1. The Japanese people are completely in accord with American 
democratic pnnciplcs. This is the conclusion of Mr. T who has 
just returned after spending a week in Tokyo visiting his son 
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who has been in Japan for some time as the American representa¬ 
tive of a large corporation. Mr. J reports that in spite of his 
handicap in not knowing the Japanese language he was able to 
collect many favorable opinions about this country in his con¬ 
versations. 

15. “People of discrimination smoke Foggs,” says beautiful debu¬ 
tante Debbie Dune, “because scientific tests have proved that 
they are easier on the throat.” 


B. Select any three of the following generalizations and list various sorts 
of evidence which might be used in support of each: 

1. Extracurricular activities in college require a great deal of the 
student’s time. 

2. Fraternities and sororities are valuable parts of college life. 

3. Fraternities and sororities foster snobbishness. 

4. Radio advertising is often misleading. 

5. Lobbies may discourage honest legislation. 

6. Convenience docs not dictate fashions. 

7. Comic books encourage juvenile delinquency. 

8. Television is a handicap to education. 


C. The table below gives the population of the ten largest metropolitan 
areas in the United States according to the census of 1950, the per¬ 
centage of increase since the census of 1940 for the whole city, the 
percentage of increase of the population within what is calle<l the 
‘central city,” and the percetitage outside tlu* central city. Arc-as wliich 
showed a decrease in population are preceded by a minus sign ( —). 
Using inductive reasoning, tlraft three generalizations based u[K)n tlie 
table. 


New York . 

Chicago . 

Los Angeles. 

Philadephia . 

Detroit . 

Boston. 

San F'rarjcisco-Oaldand . . 

Pittsburgh. 

St. L«>uis. 

Washington . 


Percentage of Increase, If) i0-l050 


Central Outside Cen- 


Total 

Total 

City 

tral City 

12.8-31.914 

10.0 

4.7 

22.0 

5.475,.5.35 

13.5 

0.2 

.30.8 

4,.339,22.5 

48.8 

•30.1 

08,0 

3.0f)0.fi70 

14.4 

0.9 

2.5.8 

2.073.019 

25.1 

1-3.2 

50,5 

2,351,4.57 

8.1 

2.0 

11.1 

2.211.249 

51.5 

21.8 

104.3 

2,205..544 

.5.9 

0.3 

8.0 

1,073,407 

10.9 

4.5 

33.2 

1,4.57,001 

50.0 

20.3 

116.4 
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D. What evidence would be required to establish the following asser¬ 
tions? 

1. Taxes are high because of corruption in government. 

2. Lanolin makes the skin softer and smoother. 

3. Interpretive dancing has a great future on television. 

4. Knute Rockne was the greatest football coach of all time. 

5. The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers drain the largest river basin 
in the world. 

6. The supposed “sonic barrier” is a myth. 

7. Lemmings march by hordes to drown themselves in the sea. 

8. The airplane was invented, not by the Wright Brothers, but by 
Samuel P, Langley. 

9. The Dodgers will win the next world championship. 

10. There are 5,280 feet in a mile. 
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If writing pretends to develop an idea logically, be 
sure that the reasoning is sound. 


“To begin with,” said the Cat, “a dog's not mad. You grant that?” 

“I suppose so,” said Alice. 

“Well, then,” tlie Cat went on, “you see a dog growls when it’s angry, 
and wags its tail when it’s pleased. Now I growl when I’m pleased, and 
wag my tail when I'm angry. Therefore, I’m mad.” 

The logic of the Cheshire Cat could hardly be expected to fool 
anyone outside Wonderland. The absurdity more than the validity 
of his argument suggests his madness. But consider this: 

Nobody would accuse American industry of communistic tendencies. 
American business traditionally supports the Republican party and tlie 
interests of investors. On the other hand, labor traditionally supports 
the Democratic party and seeks the welfare of the worker rather tlian 
the prosj)erity of the investor. Naturally, therefore labor tends toward 
communism. 

The paragraph is not obviously silly. Some persons reading it might 
agree with the final controversial statement. But they co»dd not have 
formed their opinion on the basis of the argument presented in the 
paragraph. The information does no more to establish that labor 
tends toward communism than the argument above does to prove 
that the Cheshire Cat is mad. The illogicalness in both examples 
involves the same sort of faulty deduction. 


9*1 Deduction 

A lawyer collecting evidence to prove that Elbridge Dangerfield 
is guilty of murder uses inductive reasoning. He collects enough 
specific instances to justify a conclusion. Evidence leads to a gen¬ 
eralization. He reasons inductively: a victim was shot through the 
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heart; Mr. Dangerfield was found in his room just after the shooting 
with a revol\'er in his possession; the bullet taken from the victim 
was fired from Mr. Dangerfield’s gun; the victim had been black¬ 
mailing Mr. Dangerfield; therefore, Mr. Dangerfield is guilty of 
murder. 

But an insurance agent sitting in the courtroom as the jury an¬ 
nounces its verdict concludes that Elbridge Dangerfield is a bad 
insurance risk by another process, by putting two and two together, 
by deduction. He applies general principles or conclusions or laws 
to specific cases. He reasons deductively, using the lawyer's conclu¬ 
sion, in a process that might be outlined as follows: 


MAjOH enE.Mist:: Any man judged guilty of murder has an excellent 

eliance of hanging. 

sfiNOH phkmise; Elbridge Dangerfield has been judged guilty of 

murder. 


coNci.esuiN: 


hlbridge Daut^erfiohl lias an I'xcellent chance of 
hanging. 


NfAjcjn PMFNfjsi:: 

luir.MLsn: 

» » lN( I I su : 


Any man wlai has an rxc*cllent cliance of lianging 
is a had insurance risk. 

I\lhri<lge OangerfieKl lia.s an c‘\ec llenl chance of 
haiiuing. 

KIhridu<’ i^ange*ifield is a had insurance risk. 


*:'t I' V 


/ '/ ' / 

] > t ' ' 




n 

C 


I In iiisMi,■[)( ,' ni.iu h.is seen tli<‘ relatifinship between certain state- 
11' !M In Kimves .bout and iia.s been able to reaeli .i \alid conclusion. 
' ' i i’ I'''" 'M- r.ites b\- putting together id. as or statements with 

- d in legic tf\i' niiJiUc tciin. [ii the first group 
• lie eliMiient conunoii to ( mlIi pr«‘misc is hfls 
■ 'inl,r: in tlie second gojup each premise 
.a ' X( ’ !lrii( cUancr of /anig/ng. 0\ ersimpli- 
'-■iiM fiuii s like- tin- algebraie formula: if a 
• tjiK'ls Two t4Tnis <i and c can be 
e'NietN II h nn h. II JoLn is tlie .same age 
' •.a . g.' a-; (.eorge. then John is tlu* same 

' Idnlip .Sidne\ was killed in the 

Hatty ol /iitpla II. ..I,,! \ t], { occurred 

in lo.Sb. know th. m| ^ Jik-v'.s death. \Vr know that all 

>tudents who do not l.av. n;. die;d exeuses rnu^t lake physical educa¬ 
tion. \\r know that John .\tia, i- a student and does nut have a 
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medical excuse. We know that he must take physical education. Or 
we know that no student with a medical excuse needs to take physi¬ 
cal education. We know that Wilfred Atlas is a student who has a 
medical excuse. We know that he does not have to take physical 
education. 

We can look at deduction in another way by thinking of it as a 
process of relating groups or classes. The statement Daisy, as she is 
a cow, is a ruminant, involves three elements or terms, wliich might 
be represented by three circles varying in size according to the 
relative sizes of the classes they n.ime. 


minor term middle term maior term 



The minor term indicates the small class, the major term the large 
class, and the middle term the class somewhere l)etween the other 
two in size. When the statement about the terms is ptit itito its 
logical steps, it reads: 

MAjOH I'HtNfiSE: All COWS urc ruRiinants. 

MiNOH I'RENfiSE: l^uisv is a cow. 

conclusion: Daisy is a ruminaiil. 

The statements say something about bow the terms arc related oi'. 
if we think of tlie terms as circles, about which term inelud(*s tiu 
others. Hy the authority of tli<* major premise, the middle circle c-ati 
go into the larger one; but the minor premise puts tin? small < irele 
into the middle one. Necessarily, tlierefore, the- small circle must 
also he inclu(le<l in the large one. 


minor j^roin i sc 
premise conclusion 
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Clearly Daisy belongs among the class of ruminants; the conclusion 
is valid because it follows logically from the premises stated. It is 
true if the premises are true. 


9-2 Controlling the middle term 

Reasoning turns about a middle term; if conclusions are to be 
valid, the middle term must be clear and stable. It must have the 
same meaning each time it appears. Cow, the middle term of the 
statements above, refers to the same thing in both the major and 
tlie minor premise. But consider the following- 

All acts whicli threaten the American wav of life are treasonable. 

The new bill on socialized medicine threatens the American wav of 

lif<‘. ^ 

The new bill on socialized medicine is treasonable. 


The c<':nmon element, threaten.'i the American way of life, is vague 
to begin with, and its meaning clianges from one sentence to the 
ne\[. \\ hen Mark Twain says. It is eas> to gi\'e up smoking. I have 
done if thousands of times, he is shitting the meaning of ^ive up. 
'I'he efh'ct is humorous but not logical. 

Tin middle tenn must also he “distributed" at least once in any 
valid logical statement. .A term which is distributed includes or ex¬ 
cludes all m(‘i.ibiTs of the class it denotes; all ecnvs or no cote 5 is a 
di.stiihiit. d term. In any logical pattern, then, one premise must say 
son,. ;bing about all members of a class. The following is valid, 
di-.iiL'ii not Ilec<‘s,^,^rilv true. 


.Ml cmaiminisf: rt. ad Karl M.irx. 
Mr. jont.i i.s ,c • . nianunssl. 

-Mr. Jorn s i.-ud Karl .Maiv. 


The middle term. Ci>iuiininist 
Or reads Karl Marx ciaild be 
die teiiii. 


y. is di.stribnted in the first statement, 
distributed once and used at the mid- 


Aii\on<* who reads Karl .Mar.x is a cornimmist. 
Mr. Jt.nes reads Karl .Marx. 

.xir, joiM-s is a communist. 
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Reads Karl Marx, the middle term, is distributed in the major 
premise. The conclusion is valid, though untrue; but it would nor 
be valid if the middle term were undistributed. 


All communists read Karl Mar.x. 

Mr. Jones reads Karl Marx. 

Mr. Jones is a communist. 

One term, all communists, is distributed, but it is not the middle 
term. The middle term, read(s) Karl Marx, is not distributed, and 
the conclusion is not valid. Although arguments like the above are 
often accepted—especially when there are emotional reasons for 
liking the conclusion—they are no more valid than the following: 


All cluckcns have feathers. 

This canary has feathers. 

This canary is a chicken. 

Using deductive reasoning 

Most of us do not spend our time consciously forming major and 
minor premises, but we use deduction constantly, usually without 
knowing that we do so. No thinking of any sort from constructing a 
formula for relativity to deciding to drink a milk shake is possible 
without deductive logic, though the process is so familiar to tis that 
we perform deduction without ever considering that we arc' dcu'ng 
anything so formal as thinking logically. We perform deductions so 
naturally that we even hcjp over several pairs of premises at once. 

For instance, a student is aware of an unpleasant feeling in his 
stomach only a few minutes before his next class. He turns to tlie 
soda-fountain attendant and says, "Choeolate shake*.’' He is prob¬ 
ably unaware that he has thought at all. If you were to ask him why 
he ordered the chocolate milk shake he would |)robably say that he 
“felt like one.” Actually, his reasoning is much more complex and is 
mainly deductive. It may have gone something like the lollowing: I 
feel a little .strange inside; previously, when 1 have lelt this way 
I have been hungry (major and minor premise reversed); tlierc'lore, 
I must be hungry. Anybody who is hungry should get something to 
eat; I am hungry; therefore, 1 should get something to cal. Anyone 
who must get something to eat in a hurry should get something 
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which can be prepared and eaten quickly; therefore, a chocolate 
milk shake is a good thing for me to order if I am in a hunr)'. Any¬ 
one u Ijo should be in class in seven minutes is in a hurr\'; I am due 
at Economics 106 in seven minutes; therefore, I am in a hurry. 
Cliocolate milk shakes are available at soda fountains; this is a 
soda fountain; therefore, chocolate milk shakes are available here. 
Chocolate milk shakes can be purchased if the purchaser has the 

money; I have the money; therefore. I can buy a chocolate milk 
# # ¥ 

shake. .And so on, and on, and on. Tlie process of buying a milk 
shake, considered witli an\' care l>»'comes such an elaborate chain 
of deductive patt{*rns that any student who started to anah'ze his 
thoughts probably would never be on time at Economics 106. to 
sav nothing of drinking his milk shake. Wc are all familiar with de¬ 
duction as a simple jirocess. Onl\’ vN’lien it becomes complicated, as 
it often does in writing, does deduction lead to faulty reasoning. 

9-4 Development by deduction 

If c\'er\' statement in writing had to be analyzed into logical pat¬ 
terns like those above, writing would be both wordy and dull. De- 
dnctiv<' paftirns. however, are basic to writing, even though they 
.ir<' not labeled premises and conclnsions. The following sentences, 
toi' cxiimplt*. desi'lop rnainlv l'\ <leducti\'e reasoning. 

.As eiiem) l"rrir»r\- hee<inu“S more thorouglilv protected In- fighter 
I'l.ines (hirir,, d.uliglit hours, it hecomi-s increasiiiglv difficult to take the 
I r'-'ot! reconii.iissance j^hotoiiraplis each cl.iw Therefore, the trend is to- 
' ird .iiiitr iiiulil pliut.ii^r.iplu. \s heti <l.nkiM ss leiiels to planes increased 
' K {iu:'i aiOi.ijnT.itt fin- aiii! .u'li.il jTinsiiit. 

— (.1-01,r.i m ssKi I. iMiuusov, .Vroniv in Actien 


-jie I i<-ltin< 1 tlu de\ <. 1 . • 


loll 


|)nvnt ot the passage might l)e put as 


ew;. 


\ |i i; i ), I ' isi.: 

Ml \'oii ri. 1 MO! ; 
I I )\» i.rsu : 

M rm .\ti''; 


I'hIii’i'; eauMiit h« s;itiK t.ikeii o\’er areas pro- 
li r t( il 1j\ li'jhti r plain's. 

Ill .!.i\-li’4ht. .ire.is .ir<‘ protected h\- li^htiT planes. 
I‘i( tines i.iiiinil he s.iteh t.iken in da\liglit. 

lh<' trend is tnwnnl pliotograplo in periods of 
iiieii.-ascd s.iK tc'. 


MI.VOU IHIIMIM,. 
foNri.i sion: 


I ).ii kiu'ss is a period 
I he Ik'ikI is Inward 
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The reasoning could be described in other ways and broken down 
more completely; patterns of deduction in writing are usually com¬ 
plex. Because they are complex, the writer should be aware of them 
and control them carefully. 



Faulty reasoning 



Revise any inconsistent, untrue, or fallacious statements. 

There are many ways in which faulty deduction can weaken writ¬ 
ing; many of the topics considered elsewhere in this book involve 
problems of reasoning (see 5, 6, 10, 11, 15). Some of the more com¬ 
mon types of error that result from failures to handle logical 
processes adequately are covered here. 


9a Inconsistency 1-og a 

If a writer states in tlie first paragraph of a paper tliat freedom of 
speech is a basic tenet of our democracy and must be preserved and 
then in the fourth paragraph insists that an opposition newspaper 
must stop criticizing the administration, he is obviously inconsistent. 
He is applying principles only when they suit his convenience. 
Statements are logically incompatible when one implies tliat the 
other is false. If a writer believes that all criminals arc stupid, he 
cannot logically believe that one criminal he knows is clever and 
intelligent. He must modify one of his beliefs to preserve logical 
consistency. 


lucomUitent 

Democracy can succeed onlv 
with an educated citizenry. It is of 
the greatest importance that our 
schools be as good as pos.sible 
and that teachers’ salaries be high 
enough to attract our best citizens. 

1 he city of 13 has always been 
proud of Its schools, which haver 
stood high in comparison with 
those of other communities. Tlie 
tity has also been proud of its 
financial record, its freedom from 


Reemon 

Democracy can succeed only 
with an educated citi/enry. Our 
schools must hv. as good as possible 
and teachers' salaries must be high 
enough to attract our best citizens. 
'ri>e citv of H has always been 

f )roud of its schools, but the city 
las also b»-en proud of its financial 
recoixl, its freedom from debt and 
its willingness to live within its 
means. The school board, there¬ 
fore. should not have authorized a 
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Inconsistent (Cont.) 

debt and its willingness to live 
within its means. It is regrettable, 
therefore, that the school board in 
its meeting last night should have 
seen fit to authorize a bond issue 
for tlie sake of expanding our 
school system and increasing salary 
scales. . . . 

[The writer of the editorial is 
tryinp^ to support two incompatible 
propositions at the same time; he 
cannot logically do it. He cannot at 
once support the extension of edu¬ 
cation and object to the extension 
of education.] 


Revision (Cont.) 

bond issue in its meeting last night 
but should have found ways to 
meet the educational needs of the 
city through taxation and more 
efficient use of funds. We must ex¬ 
pand our school system and in¬ 
crease salary scales, but we must 
pay for it as we go. 

[The revision shifts the ground 
of the argument in a manner which 
the original writer would probably 
not accept, but if he is to be logi- 
cal, he must change one of his basic 
attitudes or shift the basis of his 
complaint.] 


9b False premises Log b 

A logical statement is true only if its premises are true. The follow¬ 
ing i.s valid reasoning: 


NfAjoa PUEiMiSE; College graduates are always writing books. 
MiNoa pHEMisE: He is a college graduate. 
conclc.sidn; He is writing a book. 


But the coiu Uision is unsound because the major premise is not 
true. 

Man\’ of tin- Ingjt al fallacies in writing occur because tlie writer 
i.s not ip'itc aware ot what he i.s saving: the pattern of his logic is 
aiflK'i* iitl\ hidden so that lie as.sumes nuire than he intends to. For 
'-\anip!e, '•on.sU!i r tlti* lollowing st.itenn-nt Irotn a .stiulent theme: 


. villi' I r. 'i Hi'•!I have 
SVJi'iils iiijiirv tv ilh.'il 
be reuiiii' il .IS j’alt ol 


been a few highlv publicized instances of 
is lint re.dlv harmiiil to stuclent.s and should 
every university piograni. 


This statement proves nothing Ingicallv; the writer probably would 
not agree widi it him.sclf if he wctc to examine it. The logic of the 
statement gets' something like this; .\nvthing not hannfiil should 
he kept on et t ry luiivcrsity program; football is not harmful; there¬ 
fore it should be retained on every university' program. The writer 
probably does not believe that anything not harmful—eating cream 
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pufiFs, for instance—belongs on a university program; he has not 
realized what he assumed when he wrote. Or consider another state¬ 
ment of the same type: 

It is difficult to take your eyes off this magnificent lamp since it is 
a hundred years old. 

Faced with a bald statement of his assumption—that anything a 
hundred years old must be worth your attention—the writer would 
probably be less positive. 

lUogical Revised 

A liberal arts course is a waste 1. A liberal arts course trains 
of time because it trains for no pro- for no profession, 
fession. 2. A liberal arts course is a 

[The assumption is that any waste of time. 
course which does not train for a [The two statements combined 
profession is a waste of time, a in the original do not work to- 

more doubtful statement, perhaps, gether. The writer should select 

than the writer realized.] one, or perhaps drop the whole 

idea.] 

Fraternities are obviously valu- 1. Fraternities contribute to col- 
able parts of college life. Consider lege life. 

how long they have existed. 2. Fraternities have been a valu- 

[Is the implied reason one the aide part of college life for many 
writer would try to maintain? years. 

Gangs of hoodlums also have a [The writer can firul means of 
feng history.] supporting his generalization if he 

restates if.] 

9c Careless use of middle term Log c 

A logical conclusion is invalid if it results from statements in 
which the middle term is vague or shifting or undistributed (see 
9-2). Mishandling of the middle tenn is at the bottom of much 
twisted logic, especially attempts to prove "guilt ]>y association”: 
Commtmists oppose anti-strike legislation; Mr. M opposes anti-strike 
legislation; therefore, Mr. M is a communist. 

Invalid Revised 

The things which have real cdu- I think that typing, because of 
cational value should obviously be its practical value, should be a re- 
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Invalid (Cont.) 

the core of a college curriculum. 
Nobody who has ever tried to get 
a job will deny that U'ping is valu¬ 
able. Certainly, then, all students 
should be required to take typing. 

[The terms, especially the mid¬ 
dle term value, shift and slide. The 
statements can he set into a lofiical 
pattern: 

Courses of value should he re¬ 
quired. 

Tf/;>irig has value. 

Typing should he required. 

hut the term \‘alue. as it is used 
in the passap^r, chanpes from a 
vapuc pcnvral idea to a more .spe¬ 
cific practiraJ idea.] 

Great poetry becomes richer on 
succ«‘ss)ve rciuling. This mtist be a 
great poe ni. sirtrt* it has revi-aled 
so iniieli in<jre to me on each r<*ad- 
ing. 

[The passape relics upon the fal¬ 
lacy of the undi.strihuted middle: 

Crent portrif becomes richer on 
successive rendinps. 

This poem becomes richer on 
su' Ct ■'■•iivr reri Uups. 

'I't-;: yor-n? a nreat ^<nem. 

■ r.’-U' m“nt ih'i ■ a •! exclude 

t:, tiui* h.-i! p.‘ev:\ ol<o 
'i' ’ r , u ■■ rcoii- 


Revised (Cont.) 

quired course in the college cur¬ 
riculum. 

[There is probably no way m 
which the writer can make his 
conclu.sions both true and valid. 
Revised so that the middle term is 
tied down, the statement is logical: 

All courses with practical value 
should be required. 

Typing has practical value. 

Typing .should be required. 

But the major premise—and thus 
the truth of the conclusion—is now 
in doubt. Few college curricula 
could firul room for every subject 
having practical value.] 

Only great poetry becomes 
richer on successive reading. This 
must be a great poem because it 
has revealed more to me on each 
reading. 

[T/if addition of onlv distributes 
the middle term in the major prem¬ 
ise and makes the conclu.sion valid. 
There is. of cntirse, a question 
about the truth of the major prem¬ 
ise and therefore of the conchi- 
>ion.] 


9d Argvinrj a circle 


Lo 3 d 


A circular arguneuit a ^-Tnes or implies whatever it purports to 
prove. llu‘ reader reouii,^ po wiser than he was at the beginning, 
except in his knowledge <■* th-- reliability of the writer. 


Circular 

There is a kind of basic sen - or 
voice witliin e\’er\'one which 
liim to be careful and resist when 


Revised 

Cheating is one of the acts which 
our consciences tell us are wrong. 
[There teas no material for a 
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Circular (Cent.) 

a possible act is wrong. Cheating 
is that kind of act. Therefore cheat¬ 
ing is wrong, because our con¬ 
sciences tell us so. 

[The statement purports to be 
an argument, but merely turns in a 
circle, going no place.] 


Revised (Coni.) 

logical conclusion in the original, 
but with a general statement which 
says that he wishes to say, the 
writer can then try to substantiate 
his main idea with other facts or 
arguments.] 


9e Jumping steps in the argument Log e 

Writers sometimes fail to carry tlie reader with theni through all 
the steps of their argument, cither because the argument is con¬ 
fused in their own minds or because thev forget the need for show¬ 
ing the reader their reasoning processes. 


Unclear 

Wlien clarinets are not playing, 
a band sounds dull, because the 
notes of the clarinet arc so high an<l 
shrill. 

[The sentence makes no sense as 
it stands, although the reader cun 
guess that the writer had some 
kind of logical notion in mind. Hut 
the statement makes so big a jump 
that the reader cannot see how 
highness and shrillness prevent the 
hand from being dull.] 

Apparently the Titanic had been 
built very well, for the crew did 
not know the lifeboat assignments. 

[The ignorance of the crew 
about lifeboat a.ssignrnents is not 
Conceivably a reason for believing 
that the .ship had been well built. 
The writer has jumfied .so many 
steps that his thinking seems con¬ 
fused. ] 


Revised 

The high and shrill tones of the 
clarinets are needed in a band to 
give it life and color. Therefore, 
when the clarinets are not playing, 
a hatul sounds dull. 

[With all the steps of the argu¬ 
ment stated, the conclusion is valid, 
at least.] 


Everyone on the shij> considered 
the Titanic so ua'll btiilt that she 
was iinsiiikable. Meinl>ers of tlie 
crew were so confid('nl ol the shi])'s 
sah-tv that tlav had not even 
learned th<-ir lifeboat .issiiininents. 

[\t't//i steps in the thinking filled 
in, relationship behieen tlu- build¬ 
ing of the -ship and the lifeboat as¬ 
signments appears. ] 


EXERCISE 9 



Indicatr* which of the sets of p 
are valid and which are true-. 


remises aiifl eonchisions given bel<JW 
(iive tin- leasons lor your decisions. 
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1. Al! cats have nine lives. 

Tabby is a cat. 

Tabby has nine lives. 

2. All good citizens vote. 

Mr. Smith votes. 

Mr. Smith is a good citizen. 

3. All voters are good citizens. 

Mr. Smith is a voter. 

Mr. Smith is a good citizen. 

4. No tigers have wings. 

This creature has wings. 

Tliis creature is not a tiger. 

5. All actresses arc beautiful. 

Mary is in^t beautiful. 

Mar\- is not an actrc.ss. 

n. No cat has eight tails. 

()n<- cat lias one more tail than no cat. 
One cat has nine tails. 


B 


C 


Each of the statements below assumes a major premise which is not 
stated. Supply the missing premise for each. 

3. She must be intelligent it sh'* is on [In- honor roll. 

2. All high school students shonlii courses in driv<“r I'ducation; 

caretu! ilriv'ing is somi’thing tln \ should know about. 

3. 1 he people n* xt door go to church regularK ; they will want to 
rnak' , contribution to tlic Hcd Cross. 

4. M.inv c'oinic books arc bail for chilthcn as the)’ deal with wild 
and in.piol'.thle aiKcntuns. 

- . It is I’dituli Its to siipposi.’ that \\<* can cycr get rid of anything 
t‘.at has « in oor soeii ty as long as n.itionalisni has. 

0. H<- e,u,iu»i In e.\pi ( ii ,I tc bf i,, syinpatlu’ w ith American ideas 
M' jit' was luair in lauopi*. 

.. It should he a g .ov] diess; it cost more than an\ dress in the store. 

5. > 0,1 c(Mi1d 1' !,,• \\;,s a communist because he was so critical of 
some o) out t..ipo,-t.,iii busiui ssmi-n. 

y. C.i-ii. lal h, I-. Loitaiu to make a good uui\ersit\ jiresiiUrit; look 
how- siu-eis-lul In- \\,,,s during the war. 

10. Soii.disis ri iliy support iho Aineiieaii s\-stem ot goyirunient. for 
they belli\- 111 <go\-i rnmen( b\ the people. 

Disdiss the logii.d truth and yaliditv o) the generalizations in the 
following passage's: 
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1. Students, like all young people with active minds, are easily sus¬ 
ceptible to any idea like communism, which seems to be advanced 
and at first glance may hold out hope for the impractical idealist. 
It is easy to see why our colleges should be shot through with 
conrununism. 


2. People who are poor lack ambition; if they did not lack ambition 
they would not be poor. 

3. The editorial in the last student newspaper says that only a stu¬ 
dent can understand the need for a better intramural program 
on the campus. Well, I am a student, and I certainly think that 
the program we now have is all anyone could ask for. The edi¬ 
torial writer should be more logical about what he says. 

4. The money was taken between 11 o’clock and noon from the 
desk in this room. Nobody has left the room since eleven o'clock. 
One of the persons who have been present in the room must have 
taken the money. John was in the room. Obviously, he t-^ok the 
money. 

5. All governments, for reasons of security, must deceive the jmblic 
from time to time. This bulletin, therefore, issued by the govcrn- 
nrient, must be false. 


O. I^n this selection from Macheth, Lady Macbeth is berating her hus¬ 
band because, having proposed murdering the king, he now prefers 
not to do so. Upon what general assumptions (major premises) is 
^dy Macbeth relying, even though she does not express all of them, 
but assumcfs their truthP 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dressed yours<'lf? and hath it slept since? 

And wakes it rtow, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valotir 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteems the ornament of life. 

And live a cmvard in thine own esteem, 

Letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage? 

Mach. Prithee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more is none. 

A/. What beast was't then, 

I hat made you break this ent<Tprise t(j me? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man; 

And, to be more than what you were, you w<»u!d 
lie so much more the man. 
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E. Find as many assumed generalizations as you can in the passage be¬ 
low. You should be able to find at least a dozen. 

The steel industry is the backbone of the nation. Without steel, our 
armies could not advance in the field; the other great American in¬ 
dustries could not continue their steady advance, becoming ever 
larger and more efficient; the manufacturers of consumer goods could 
not continue to create time and leisure by increasing the bulk and 
excellence of labor-saving devices. Without the modem American 
steel industry planes could not fly at ever greater speeds, bombs 
could not be dc\iscd for ever-widening purposes, skvserapers could 
not soar to ever greater heights—in short, staicty could not advance 
in the civilized world, and civilization could not penetrate ever far¬ 
ther into the dark places of the world. In the good world of today 
and the better w’orld of tomorrow, -ot only industry, but also govem- 
meut, ecliicution, science, and society itself advance upon tlie rails 
of steel. 
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Il> Showing Relationships 


Order is Heavens first law. —Alexander pope 


pertain business machines are remarkably efficient recorders of 
V. facts. Moreover, they can select and divulge facts pertinent to 
particular subjects; the variously jierforated cards in a university 
registrar’s office, for example, can be made to produce all sorts of 
data about the students enrolled. But no machine can show intricate, 
varied relationships. It cannot see or reveal relationships it has not 
been made to reveal. It cannot discuss. In short, it cannot write. 

Writing requires what the machine can do, and more. It requires 
discipline thought, plus expression of the result of thought. Idciis 
that pop into one’s head are not disciplined thought, and recording 
them is writing only on an elementary level. That process resembles 
dumping out a file drawer; the result pictures little but the con¬ 
fusion in the writer’s mind. The writer must select and classify his 
thoughts, as a machine might select and classify cards; then he 
must show their relationships as a machine could not. 




CLASSIFICATION 


To put ideas into order, classify, co-ordinate, and 
subordinate. 


In writing, as in business or science or card games or philosophy 
—in almost any activity involving more than one part—we show 
relationships by classifying. A self-service grocery store, trying to 
make its thousands of items easily available to customers, collects 
all its produce in one section of the store, has a counter for meat, one 
for canned fruit, and another for canned vegetables. A university’ 
trying to convey to students a seemingly infinite variety' of informa¬ 
tion classifies knowledge into “subjects” taught by different depart¬ 
ments. A newspaper with hundreds of items clicking in over tlie 
press-service wires arranges its presentation in different sections of 
national news, local news, editorials, sports, society. 


10-1 The basis of classification 

Classification relies on similarities and differences. For e.xample. 
considering all living things on earth, we could observe that some 
are similar in that they have four feet. We could group them as 
quadrupeds. But within this class, brought tog(^ther becavise of a 
particular similarity, we would also find differences, and distinguish 
cows, horses, sheep, pigs, and lions. Furthermore, each of these .sub¬ 
classes could again be subdivided—cows into Guernseys, Jerseys, 
Holsteins, llerefords. 

The same items may also be grouped in a number of ways by 
using different points of similarity as the basis of classification. 
Consider the following items: fire truck, bluelrird. violet, yellow 
convertible, goldfinch, poinsettia, sunflower, blue bicycle, cardinal. 
They can obviously be classified as shown on the following pag<'. 
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Vehicles 
fire truck 

yellow convertible 
blue bicycle 


Birds 

bluebird 

goldfinch 

cardinal 


Flowers 

violet 

poinsettia 

sunflower 


But a painter might very well classify them by colors: 


Red 

fire truck 

cardinal 

poinsettia 


Blue 

blue bicycle 

bluebird 

violet 


Yellow 

yellow convertible 

goldfinch 

sunflower 


The students in a classroom may be classified by the registrar as 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors; by a minister as Baptists, 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Methodists; by the instructor as A-stu- 
dents. B-students, C-students; bv the football coach as potential 
spectators, potential halfbacks, potential linemen; by a boy in the 
back row as men, Ijlondes, brunettes, redheads. 

'rii(‘ interests of the classifier deteiTiiine the basis for the classifica¬ 
tion. There is an old stors' of a college dean who had to deal with a 
parrot that had become a nuisance in a dormitory, even though its 
presence did not violate any existing rule. “I suggest,” he told the 
uwn('r of tlic offending bird, "that \ou dispose of your parrot be¬ 
fore I am forced to classify it as a dotl or a radio.” 


10-2 Co-ordination and subordination 


Classification icv.\ds or establishes two basic relationships be- 
txx’een ideas: cn-oidinatlon and subordinatic»n. W’hen the chemist 
lisN under thc' In'ading clcvK’nts aUimin»mi. argon, arsenic, calcium, 
ehroini nn. copper, oxygen. nitr(»gcn. and zinc, he implies that all of 
tliese it' ins are c*[ual or p irallel in some way c.nd that tliev are also 
si'fondary in some wax' li) tlic general concept, element. In other 
x'.'okIs. i!n,li\ i<iiia) elements are ci>ordinate, but they are all 
subordinate tr? tli-* general idea of elements. 

( l■-<'rl!ilulfi^^rt. llun, is tlie process b\' which items are put into 
till s.uiie f-iass. are shown to lie ecjual or parallel or similar in some 
wax', fo possess certain crimroon (jualitiLS. 

Sfth<)r({ii}(ifii>7i is tho process hx' xx-hieli items are relegated to a 
-econdaix- or inleiior position, arc' sliown to he dept'iident on some 
arger eonct pt or to he aspeets r»f it. 
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Items may, of course, be co-ordinated and subordinated in a 
variety of ways according to the user’s purj^ose. The chemist, for 
instance, may be concerned with chromi\im. copper, and zinc not as 
elements but as metals. He may therefore think of them as sub¬ 
ordinate to metals and co-ordinate not onl)’ with one anotlier but 
with brass, which is not an element. 


10-3 Classification and writing 

All writing can be thought of as a process of classification, of co¬ 
ordination and subordination of materials. The writer reorganiz(*s 
details, reorders them. He gains individuality in his work because he 
works his ideas over in his own mind and presents them with his 
own emphasis and interpretation. Me reveals new relationsliips by 
showing that one idea is dependent on another, tliat one fact is 
parallel to another. Whether he is constructing a single sentence or 
a two-volume work, he is constantly occupied with co-ordination 
and subordination. 

Consider, for example, the following sentence. 


Although the old man and his wife lived in filth and s(jualor in a 
tiny shack, the twent\-tw<) .sleek Holsteins rela.ved in concrete splen¬ 
dor in a spacious, freshly painted hartJ. 


The first clause, Althougii . . . tinij shack, is subordinate to the 
rest of the sentence; the sentence is mainly concerned with the liv¬ 
ing conditions of the cows, and it mentions the old man and his wife 
as a way of accenting tlie relative* grandeur of the cows fpiarters. 
The writer might have reversed the relationship. 


Although the twenty-two sleek Holsteins rt'la.xed 
dor in a spacious, freshly paiiiled barn, the old 
lived in filth and scjualor in a tiny shack. 


in cotiC’r«‘(i' spU ii- 
inaii and his uile 


The contrast rc*mains, but reveTsal of the? sul)ordination shifts the 
emphasis; the sentence is priniaril)' about tlu- pligld of tlie old man 
and his wife. 

Similar relationships fiinctifjn williin tlie clauses; almost t*very 
Word is co-ordinate with some words and subordinate to others. 
Man and wife arc co-ordinate sii!;j<’ets in tlieir clause, hiltfi and 
Sffualor are co-ordinate, but they are p.irl of fh<? modifying expres- 
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FAULTY CLASSIFICATION 


sion in filth and squalor which is subordinate to tlie main idea of 
the clause, man and wife lived. Similarly, in the other clause spa¬ 
cious and freshh/ jyaintcd are co-ordinate modifiers of barn and are 
part of modifiers, in concrete splendor in a spacious, freshly painted 
barn, which are subordinate to tlie main parts of the clause, Hoi- 
steins reja.xed. 

The plan of a longer unit of composition involves the same proc¬ 
esses. Consider the following paragraph about the career of Henry 
Plantaiienet, son of Heni^’ II of England; 


Ilis career had been \\ald and criminal. He had rebelled against his 
tatlier again and again; again and again he had been forgiven. In a fit 
of rt'rnorse he had taken the cross, and intended to go to Jerusalem. He 
iorgot Jcm.sah'tn in the next temptation. He joined himself to Lewis of 
^'ranee, broke* (jnea* more into liis last and worst revolt, and carried fire 
and sword into Norinand\-. He hatl hoped to bring the nobles to his side; 
he sncceeth'd onlv in burning tt)wns and cliiirches, stripping shrines, and 
l)ritjgiiig general haired on himself. Finding, we are tt)ld, that he could 
not injnie Ins f.itlier as nuu h as he had hoped to <li', he chafed himself 
into a fevr'i. am! (hi* fever killed him. 

—IAMi;s ANTHONY i- ia^CDE. Lifc and 7 c)/ Thomas Becket 


I be writer siilxndinutcs ;i scrii's of co-ordinat<* ih'tail-. to ;■ general 
to|-)ic. 

Still lorjger tinits are organized in the same wav (see 6-1, 6-2, 8-2). 
lln* idea of the paragraph above is. in turn, made subordinate in 
till* essa\ to a geuci.d \'iew of tin* li'tnpcr of twelfth-centurN' Eng¬ 
land. wbieb tb '. -iti s.ixs can be revealed In* “characteristic inci- 
deiils. partif i.lar flen ’ ' 'abieb nn u r<*[ncsi*ntati\ e of their age indis- 
pii(.ib!\ did. i 111 p I’.igr.ij b rv\i‘.ils a group of those "characteristic 
;.ii iileiits. It i*. sn' i i • ;iii::li* to the general purpose of the writer in 
(le^eiibing ;ii. \'>uile «idtui<‘; it i*'. bowex'er. co-ordinate with a 
iminbtT ol of . ■’ Miipiions of incidents sening tlie same purpose. 



Faulty classilicafion 


Class 


Ixfiisc. ci 

ii< c<‘tdin<^ to •: . ./•.ti /n 
flic (henu . 


'-ori/jMc/t/ng, and stdatriliruitinp^ details 
r/ggcstfi/ hif (hi main idea or purpose of 


The 
to liitn 


writer who ; i - x 
U-suaih’ ri'vea 1. 


'Ills niati*rial in the order in which it occurs 
more* about bis own mental processes than 
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about his subject. Facts and ideas must be classified so that the 
reader can see how they are related to one another. 


10a Failure to classify material 


Material Unclassified 

The income taxes of the United 
States should not be increased be¬ 
cause there is no reason for them 
to be increased. If tlie government 
was not so extravagant, it woukl 
have enouglr monc\ to cover all 
expenses. There would even be 
money to spare. The government 
does not have to build fertilizer 
plants and ice-skatitjg rinks in 
Europe with American tax money. 
Of course, much of the money goes 
into military expenses, an<l p(?ople 
may say that we have to he ready 
to defend ourselves from pf)ssible 
aggression. But that is no reason 
for such wastes as sending sleej>- 
ing bags to the troops in .Maska 
which would not protc-ct ii^ tem¬ 
peratures more than a little bc'low 
freezing. If the repri sc-nlatives of 
our govenimenl want to put money 
in such investments, they shouhl 
do so with their own finances, not 
with the people’s money. Expense 
accounts of these represemtatives 
also shfAv where some ol the 
nioiiey is going. .AikI soiiu- of the 
liigh salari<'S in the armed forees, 
paid to so-calli-d exp<-rls who no 
long<-r have anslhing to do, might 
be saved, just as some ol tl»e 
money being .spent to keep gov¬ 
ernment re-present.it i\'es livifig in 
luxury in Cierm.inv could be sas'ed. 
I know ol one inst.mee of .in arniv 
eainj) in this counlrv also whieh 
Was kept inactive for several \i ars. 
I'inally the government ha<l it 
torn down, 'rhen only about a y<Mr 


Cfa$$ a 

Revised 

The income taxes of the United 
States should not be increased. In¬ 
stead the government should cur¬ 
tail its expeiuliturcs and get along 
on its present income. Waste and 
extr.ivagance should be eliminated. 

ObsionsK we can cut our ex- 
penditures abroad. W’o have built 
fertilizer [daiits and icc-skating 
rinks in F.nrope willi .American tax 
mone\'. We liavc built hospitals 
and other f.ieilities, which ought 
to he the responsibility ol (he peo¬ 
ple Ix-nefiting from them. I'nrther- 
more, we ar<‘ using American tax 
inonev to kc-ep government repre- 
.sentalivc-s living in luxur)’ in (»er- 
inaiiv. 

Expe-nses in onr ou'n eonntrv 
are as liad. Expensi* aeeoimts ol 
our represi-ntatives in Wasliiiigton 
show \shere some of our tax monev 
is going. Moi'c ol our mone\ is 
hc-ing [)oured into pa\iiieiits lor 
pensions .11 id nuemplos nu'iit in- 
suranec-. Many ol the people 
reeeising tliesi* pavments are iinl 
deserving; the)' ar<- jiisl using the 
govenimenl heeause the)' aie too 
l.i/\ to work. 

.Mneli ol the moiie\, of eoiirsi'. 
goes into milil.irv expenses, and 
ptople m,i\ sa\' llial we have to 
lie ii.ids to deieiid ourselves from 
possible aggression. I’nil e.ui ilo 
.iwav with w.iste in the armed 
sei\ie<-s. We could sa\’c- some ol 
the s.ilalies |).iid b) the ailiiid 
lorees to so-e.illeil experts wild no 
longer have an\tiling to do. rherc' 
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Material Unclassified (Cont.) 


later it was entirely rebuilt, just 
about as it had been before. The 
money being spent for such things 
as pensions and unemployment in¬ 
surance in this country might also 
be decreased. And so might the 
money being spent abroad for such 
things like rebuilding hospitals and 
other facilities which ought to be 
the responsibility of the people 
in those countries. Furthermore, 
many of the people receiving pen¬ 
sions and unemployment insurance 
are just using the government as 
a racket, just because they are too 
lazy to work. That is why I say 
if the government was not so ex¬ 
travagant tlie taxes would not have 
to be raised. 

[iVo amount of reorganizing 
could make this theme convincing. 
It needs more fact! to develop it; 
it needs to be more specific {see 
S, 4). Even the material that has 


been collected is not tised effec¬ 
tively—mainly because it is not 
classified. The paper reads as if the 
writer had jutted thoughts down 
in the order in which they popped 
into his head-l 


Revised {Cont.) 

is no reason for such waste as 
sending slewing bags to Alaska 
which would not protect in tem¬ 
peratures a little below freezing. 
I know of one army camp in this 
country which was kept inactive 
for several years. Final^ the gov¬ 
ernment had it tom down, 'iften 
only about a year later it was en¬ 
tirely rebuilt, just about as it had 
been before. 

If even the extravagances out¬ 
lined above could be eliminated, 
the government could operate 
without increasing taxes. 

[The material could be classified 
in more than one way, but the 
opening sentence of me original 
stiggests a classification on the 
basis of different kinds of extrav¬ 
agances. These alleged extrava¬ 
gances can be put into three 
groups: 

1. Extravangances in expendi¬ 
tures abroad. 

2. Extravangances m domestic 
spending. 

3. Extravangances in military 
expenditures. 

Reorganized on the basis of these 
classifications, the paper can be 
understood. It is still not convinc¬ 
ing because the evidence is inade¬ 
quate {see 8b).] 


10b Cro.^s ranking Class b 

Items in each rank must be classified on a single basis. Otherwise 
classes overlap, and tlie material of the paper is confused rather 
than organized. Apples cannot be classified as green, yellow, red, 
small, winter; tlic bases for classifications differ—color, size, time of 
ripening—and the classes overlap. Small apples may be green, 
winter apples may be red, and yellow apples may be small. 
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Faulty Classification 

During the period 1932-1936, 
the government of the United 
States created a large number of 
temporary bureaus and agencies. 
In this paper I sliall be concerned 
with the question of why some of 
the supposedly temporary agencies 
were accepted permanently. I shall 
consider four groups of agen¬ 
cies: agricultural agencies, finaneial 
agencies, agencies established after 
1936, and agencies that exist to¬ 
day . . , 

[The classification is unsatisfac¬ 
tory because classes have been es¬ 
tablished on different bases. The 
first two depend on matter the 
agencies dealt with; the third is 
based on time of establishment of 
the ap_cncy, and the fourth on per¬ 
manence of the agency. The mate¬ 
rial needs to he reclassified on a 
consi.stent ha.sis—probably a basis 
indicated by the central purpose of 
the paper.] 


Revised 

During the period 1932-1936, 
the government of the United 
States created a large number of 
temporary bvireaus and agencies. 
In this paper 1 shall be concerned 
primarily with the (question of why 
some agencies were accepted per- 
rnanenth' whereas others were soon 
abandoned. I shall consider the 
ageticies in four groups: those 
abandoned after a short trial, 
those replaced by other agencies, 
those abandoned l)ccause their pur¬ 
pose was accomplished, and those 
still in existence. 

[The classification of the final 
sentence is changed to one tchich 
depends on a single principle—the 
permanence of the agencies. The 
basis for classifwation in the revi¬ 
sion is the one suggested by the 
paragraph's .statement of the pur¬ 
pose of the paper.] 


10c Failure to subordinate Class c 

The writer should not let minor matters occupy major attention 
in space or po.sition. Subordinate matt(*r should usually not appear 
at the end of a composition or at the end of a paragraph. If .sub¬ 
ordinate matter appears at the beginning as part of an introduc¬ 
tion, the writer should make char that th<* subordinate matter is 
subordinate. Within the body of a work the writer should kec[) 
minor subjects from running away with the composition, and should 
make clear in one way or another what he conceiv<*.s to be iinportant 
and what subordinate. For failure to subordinate within sentences, 
see 27. 

l-acking Subordination Revised 

My grandmother gave me an \\'lien I receivetl an electric lan- 
elctctric lantern for Christmas. It tern as a Christmas present, I dis- 
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Lacking Subordination (Cont.) 

was an expensive one, but Grand¬ 
mother was spending her first 
Christmas with us for several years, 
and she wanted to give each of 
us children sometliing nice. The 
result was metal-edged skis and 
bindings for my younger brother, 
Jim, what looked like a bucket of 
cologne for my sister. Jinny, and 
for me a lot of camping things, 
including the lantern. It is an 
amazing gadget. It has a big, long- 
burning battery, and two lamps 
and two lenses, one to light the 
adjacent area, one to send forth 
a beam that looks like the head¬ 
light of a train. Likewise, it has 
two handles, one a bail, one a hand 
grip. It will sit on a table, hang 
on a wall, and do either in several 
different positions. When I found 
out how tJiat lantern would work, 

1 remembered that the old adver¬ 
tisements used to read, “Tiie light 
that says. There it is.’” That is. 
the old flashlight was an emer¬ 
gency irnjjlement. The new electric 
latitem is adaptable to almost any 
need. 

[If the subject is- the new type 
of electric lantern, aryuiring the 
lantern dioulcl he sxibtndinatcd lo 
the lanlern itself.] 

Michigan Avenue in Chicago 
na< chengod in a half century from 
hca\’y, stodgy elegance to light but 
impre.s.s'i\-e strcsigth. Old pictures 
of ^he av' rule show dumpv though 
durable buildings, fronted with 
massive stone, looking down on a 
line of elegant carriages. Today 
the buildings are taller" and airier. 
Glass, brick terra cotta, and mod- 
(rn composition surfaces have re¬ 
placed the cumbersome stone, and 
the buildings themselves soar with 
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covered that a revolution has taken 
place in what used to be known 
as “flashlights.” I recall that the 
old advertisements used to read, 
“The light that says, ‘There it is.’ ” 
That is, a flashlight used to be an 
emergency implement, but the new 
electric lantern is a source of light 
adaptable to almost any need. 
Mine bus a big, long-burning bat¬ 
tery, and two lamps and t\vo 
lenses, one to diffuse fight in the 
adjacent area, one to send forth 
a beam that looks like the head¬ 
light of a locomotive. Likewise, it 
has two handles, one a bail, one a 
hand grip. It will sit on a table, 
hang on a wall, turn upside down 
on its own axis, and send almost 
any kind of light you want in al¬ 
most any direction. 

[The revision saves everything 
that concerns the lantern, hut sub¬ 
ordinates the Christmas festivities, 
keeping only enough to explain 
how the writer became suddenly 
aware of what has happened to 
electric lanterns.] 


Michigan Avenue in Chicago 
has changed in a half century from 
hea\y, stodgy elegance to light but 
impressive strength. Old pictures 
of the avenue sliow dumpy though 
durable buildings, fronted with 
massive stone, looking down on 
elegant carriages, rows of spindling 
trees, and squat, ornate lamp posts. 
Today the buildings are taller and 
airier. Glass, brick, terra cotta, and 
modem composition surfaces have 
replaced the cumbersome stone. 
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Lacking Subordination (Cont.) 

long clean lines high into the air. 
The pavement below is wider, and 
whizzing with traffic. The trees arc 
gone, too. But then, the trees a 
half century ago were not very big 
anyhow. The lamp posts were also 
shorter. 

[The most effective portion of 
any paragraph, the close, is here 
inappropriately used for minor and 
not very significant details.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

and the buildings themselves soar 
with long, clean lines high into the 
air. The pavement below is wider, 
smoother, studded with stop lights, 
and whizzing with traffic. Chicago 
has become a modern citv. 

[The unimportant details have 
been sorted back into the para¬ 
graph where they belong, and a 
new close points up the signif¬ 
icance of the previous develop¬ 
ment. Subordinate details have 
been given a subordinate position.] 


lOd Excessive subordination of important material Class d 

Subordination of important material robs writing of the vigor 
and significance it would othciAvise have. 


Having Improper Subordination 

The Pulitzer Prize awards have 
come to occupy a curious place 
in American society. To the un¬ 
thinking, they are the trademark 
of excellence in American crea¬ 
tive, scholarly, and journalistic en¬ 
deavor. And there is some reason 
for this atliliule. Maiiv excellent 
works have been brought sharply 
to public attention bv being 
awarded Pulitzer prizes, (ierlaitilv 
Cuard of Honor, by James CJoukI 
Cozzens, deserved to be a prize 
novel. W, If. Auden is surely a 
significant poet, r^veti though lie 
would probably not have been to 
the task* of the late J«)seph Pulitzer 
himself. Emil Jatinings was a great 
actor, and 'I’eniiessee ^Vi!liams is 
a gifted playwright, although his 

f ieculiar sort of pessimism may not 
le the kind of American idealism 
which Pulitzer wanted to encour¬ 
age. The awards for journalism, 
also, have often drawn attention 


Revised 

The Pulitzer Prize awards ii.ivc 
come to oecup)’ a curious place 
in American societ\’. To the un- 

4 

thinking thev are the trademark 
of excellence in American crea¬ 
tive, scholarly, and journalistic en¬ 
deavor. And there is some reason 
for this attitude. CertaiiiK’, many 
excellent works have been l)rought 
sharply to public attention b\' be¬ 
ing awanhal Pulitzer prizes. I’ew 
would (jiK-stion tliat (hiard of 
Honor, by James fJould Co/zens, 
rleservetl to be a prize novel, or 
that W. II. Auden is a significant 
poi-t, th.il I'anil Jannings was .i 
great actor, or that Tr'iinessee W'il- 
liains is a gifted plaxwright. But 
there is some ijueslion ih.il the l.itc* 
osi*ph Pulitzi-r, himself, w'oiild 
lave approved lliese choices, or 
that the choices fall within th(“ 
provisions of .Mr. Pulitzer’s ex¬ 
pressed will. In fact, there is .1 
strong suspicion that the Pulitzer 
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Having Improper 

Subordination {Cont.) 

to crusading work, a function of 
the newspaper dear to Pulitzer’s 
heart. But let us see whether Pu¬ 
litzer committees have generally 
fulfilled the will of the founder of 
the prizes. . . . 

[Important matter has been sub¬ 
ordinated. The essay goes on to 
conclude that Pulitzer committees 
have often deliberately misinter¬ 
preted Pulitzers will in order to 
recognize superior work, but this 
idea has been obscured within the 
introductory paragraph.\ 


Revised {Cont.) 

committees have generally and de¬ 
liberately chosen more significant 
and artistic works than are pro¬ 
vided for in the description of the 
Pulitzer prizes. Let us look at 
Pulitzer’s provisions. . . . 

[The paragraph has now been 
redirected so that the reader is led 
to the problem to be discussed: 
Do the Pulitzer awards reflect Pu¬ 
litzers will, or something quite 
different, however admirable? Ma¬ 
terial improperly subordinated has 
been given the prominence it de¬ 
serves in space and position.\ 


EXERCISE 10 

A. Make two separate classifications for the items in each of the follow¬ 
ing groups, classifying each time on a different basis: 

1. canned peas, frozen pears, canned peaches, a can of wax, a dozen 
clothes pins, 10 pounds of potatoes, a dozen oranges, frozen 
peaches, a can of kitchen cleanser. 

2. baseball, tennis, swimming, basketball, diving, skiing. 

3. advanced economics, freshman chemistry, beginning history, phys- 
ic.s seminar, beginning Genran, first-year Italian, freshman biol¬ 
ogy, senior French. 


B. Indicate- one item in each of the following classifications which is 
inconsistent I 3 ecau.se it has not l3een classified on the same basis as 
the other items: 

1. Ro<jks utiG novels, collection.^ of poems, collections of short stories, 
leutlicr-hound books, collections of plays, liistories, textbooks. 

2. Shoos into Icatlier .shoi-s, canvas shoes, horse shoes. 

3. Drosses into evening dresses, afternoon dresses, sports dresses, 
cotton dresses, dinner dresses. 

4. Criminals into burglars, murderers, incorrigibles, arsonists, em¬ 
bezzlers. 

5. Literature into novels, poetn.', drama, sonnet, short fiction. 

C. Rewrite tlie following passage, improving it by changing the subordi¬ 
nation and co-ordination. Tr\' to decide which are the main state- 
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ments to be co-ordinated, which are subordinate to them, and which 
subordinate in a secondary degree. First, of course, you will need 
to decide upon a basis of classification. 

Calvin Coolidge did have a sense of humor, a salty Vermont wit. 
Very few people liked it much. George Wa.shington was a great gen¬ 
eral and a great president. He had dignity, but apparently not much 
sense of humor. William Howard Taft is said to have been a ver\’ 
genial man, but little of his genialit)’ showed as president. The bulk 
of our presidents, if they do not illustrate the assertion, “The jieople 
expect their statesmen to be solemn asses,” give us little reason to 
suppose that a sense of humor is a political asset. Woodrow Wilson 
had a sense of humor, which he used in his scholarly writing and in 
the privacy of his home. John Adams and John Quincy Adams were 
men of subtle mind, but they seem not to have enjoyed laughing. 
Adlai Stevenson, who convulsed his audiences when he was cam¬ 
paigning against the then General Eisenhower, was defeated, whether 
necause of his humor or in spite of it. Of the early presidents, only 
Thomas Jefferson seems to have enjoyed a joke, a ver)' (juict joke 
well screened from public view. Theodore Roosevelt was perhajis not 
subtle enough to have much humor; as Professor T. V. Smith has 
said, “He exclaimed ‘bully’ from the larynx more often than he 
laughed from the bellv.” Franklin Roosevelt used his humor sparingly 
and for calculated effects. When Peter Cartwright, a frontier evan¬ 
gelist, was campaigning against Lincoln for Congress, he accused 
Lincoln of not knowing where he wanted to go because he would 
stand neither with those who were certain they would go to heaven 
nor with those who expected to go to hell. “I aim, of course, to go 
to Congress,” Lincoln drawled. Presidents like Z;ichary Taylor and 
Andrew Jackson were blunt, almost humorless men. Even Madison 
and Monroe were notablv solemn. Abraham Lincoln, whose sense of 
humor became legend, offers the only notable exception to the general 
rule that our presidents have not been characterized by llu'ir sense 
of humor. Some presidents seem to have liad some sense of humor, 
but hesitated to use it in politics, or in any connection suggestive of 
state affairs. Harding prf)bably lacked the liveliness of mind cither to 
engender or to appreciate much humor. 
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Organization, planned in the outline, reveals the re- 
lationships among ideas. 


The arrangement of material dehnes relationships. The position 
of paragraphs, sentences, and words conveys meaning. In the sen¬ 
tence, order is the basic device for indicating grammatical relation¬ 
ships (see 19-1, 19-2). In larger units of composition, order reveals 
relationships which can be classified generally as chronological, 
spatial, and logical. 

11-1 Chronological organization 

In the following sentences, order shows a chronological relation¬ 
ship: 


A yellow ^nvcrtible flashed bv ihe billboard and screamed around the 
curve. A Iraffic i)c»liceman wheeled his motorcycle from its hiding place 
aiKl ro.ir<'d into tljc highway. 

Becuvsi- nne sentence precedes tlie other, the reader assumes that 
the e\ciit It dest ribes precedes the other event. Reversing the order 
tl.e sentences ^\■o^,kl reverse tlic order of events and save a fine 
f<^r tlji‘ clii\‘or of thi‘ convi'rtiblc. 

Any record of happenings can almost always be planned around 
n'tcled tunes—often b\ the simple procedure of putting first things 
first. The lollowing description of Mary Stuart’s preparation for 
eMcntion is organized in this way: 

5;lie Irtid her crueifix on her chair. The chief executioner took it as a 
juojMiMtc hut wis ordered instantly to lav it down. The lawn veil was 
h tcH carcfnllv off. not to disturb the hair, and was hung upon the rail. 
1 he black robe ^^•as next removed. Below it was a petticoat of crimson 
The lilack jacket followed, and under the jacket was a bodice of 
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crimson satin. One of her ladies handed her a pair of crimson sleeves, 
with which she hastily covered her arms; and thus she stood on the black 
scaffold witli the black figures all around her. blood-red from liead to foot. 

—JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Historij of England 

11-2 Spatial organization 

Order can show relationship in space as well as in time. To help 
the reader picture relative positions, the writer reflects .spatial ar¬ 
rangement by the arrangement of his sentences. For example, a 
writer describing a scene can arrange details in the order in which 
they meet his eye. 

Tlie ship turned sharply and steamed slowly in. It was a great land¬ 
locked harbour big enough to hold a fleet of battleships; and all around 
it rose, high and steep, the green hills. Near the entrance, getting such 
breeze as blew from the sea, stood the governor's house in a garden. Tlie 
Stars and Stripes dangled languidly from a flag staff. 

—SOMERSET MAi'CHy\ju. Rain 

Consider a passage describing a London churchyard. 

As I stand peeping in through the iron gate.s and rails. I can peel the 
rusty metal off, like bark from an old tree. The illi-gible tombstones 
are all lop-sided, the grave-mounds lost their shape it) the rains of a 
hundred years ago. the Lombardy Poplar or Plane-Tree that was one<* 
a drysalter’s daughter and several common-councilmen. has withere<l like 
those worthies, and its departed leaves are dust beneath it. 

“CHARLES DICKENS, Tlic Uncottitnercial Traveller 

Dickens continuc.s the passage, enumerating other details of the 
scene as they are ob.served from the position established in the 
opening sentence. 

11-3 Logical organization 

Order also reveals or enforces various kinds of relationships which 
might gencTally be called “logical.” For example, we suggest that 
details belong to tin? same class just by mentioning thejii at tlie 
same time. Or we reveal a relationship like causation bv order. 
Consider the following two sentences: 

The army was soon in a state of complete di-sorganization. The cen¬ 
tral command found itself unable to issue a single sensible order. 
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This suggests that the confusion of the army caused the confusion 
of its commanders. Reverse the order of the sentences. 

The central command fmmd itself unable to issue a single sensible 
order. The army was soon in a state of complete disorganization. 

The responsibility shifts. 

The paragraph below relies upon a more complex pattern of 
logical relationships. 

(1) Nor can one easily discover any extraordinary personal accidents 
without which the Duce might have lived and died a blacksmith’s boy 
in Forli. (2) It is quite possible, as Bertrand Russell has pointed out, 
that the revolution in Russia might never have occurred had not a Ger¬ 
man general permitted Lenin to travel across Germany in a sealed train. 
(3) It is quite probable that Soviet Russia would have never had a 
Five-Year Plan had not Trotsky succumbed to a fit of pique and refused 
to attend Lenin s funeral. (4) The Dollfuss dictatorship in Austria was, 
as we shall see. made po.^^sible because a socialist deputy went to the 
bathroom during a crucial parliamentary vote. (5) Such personal acci¬ 
dents, \vhich play a large part in history, are not prominent in Mus- 
solini s life. (6) He made his own luck. (7) His career has been a growth, 
steady and luxuriant, like that of some monstrous weed. 

—JOHN cuNTHER, Ifiside Eufopc 

It opens with a general statement (1), proceeds with specific illus¬ 
trations of one aspect of the general statement (2), (3), and (4), 
describes the relationship of the illustrations to the general state¬ 
ment (5), and tho'-* concludes by restating and expanding the open¬ 
ing statement (ij, and (7). 


11-4 The outline 

For the word, fur the paragraph, for the whole composition, vari¬ 
ous (les'iees are a\ailablc which can be used to show classifications 
anil relationships. For the whole composition, the most useful tool 
fur tliese purposes is the outline. With it, the writer can organize 
Iiis material, co-ordinating it, subordinating it, arranging it. With 
the outliiK' lie can also test the results of his organization. 

Student writers often resist the suggestion that they should write 
from an outline. An outline, they insist, is too limiting; it “stifles 
inspiration. Usually such students either have the wrong notion of 
wliat an outline should be or have found that outli nin g requires 
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clear thinking, and they do not want to think. Actually, an out¬ 
line provides the easiest method of doing preliminary thinking well, 
and good writing requires clear thinking. An outline is a means of 
saving time—provided the writer is trj ing to write well. 

All writing not formless and unconvincing requires some plan, 
even in its smallest units, and tlie outline is essentially a memoraii- 
dum of that plan. For a single paragraph or a short theme, one may 
keep his plan in mind without a written record, and an c.xperienced 
writer knows basic patterns so well that he can compose still larger 
units without a written outline. A skilled carpenter can put together 
a set of bookshelves without a blueprint. But a contractor is not 
likely to start construction on a house without a .set of carefully 
worked-out plans. A writer working seriously will not proceed with¬ 
out an outline. 

11-5 Preparation of the outline 

The outline is a means to an end, not an end in itself. It is prac¬ 
tical. It should therefore have the most useful form the writer can 
devise. For a paragraph or two or for an answer to an essay (pies- 
tion on an c.xamination, a few scribbled headings may be .sufficient. 
For any serious writing, however, the writer should follow the pro¬ 
cedures outlined below because they will produce the kind of out¬ 
line which will help most in writing. 

11-6 The topic statement 

A statement of the main idea (sec 2-1) is the first stage in the 
construction of an outline. It provides the basis for classification, 
and guides the co-ordinating and subordinating of details. It should 

a pos- 
ecides 

that he wants to show that “At State University women do not have 
rights and privileges equal to those of the men.” He begins his out¬ 
line with this topic statement. 

11-7 Classification, co-ordination, and subordination in the 
outline 

The student collecting material for a theme on “Women at State 
University” may have jotted down the ideas on the next page. 
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constitute a complete sentence. The writer thinking through 
siblc theme on “Women at State University” tentatively 




1. Rules requiring women to live in dormitories 

2. Rules regulating hours women must come in at night 

3. The University Catalogue concerning equal rights 

4. Women in student-body offices 

5. Men s lounge in Union Building, but no women's lounge 

6. As many girls on campus as men 

7. Women not willing to assert their rights 

8. Rules requiring women to eat in dining hall 

9. Swimming pool privileges 

10. Rules on leaving campus 

11. Intercollegiate athleh’cs 

12. College women just as responsible as college men 

13. Attitudes of parents 

14. The time Anne Wilkins was expelled but the boy who was equally 
guilty was not 

15. Girls not interested in student government 

16. Gymnasium and athletic facilities 

17. Modem women taking equal responsibilities in the world 

18. Military serxdce of women 


The list is a beginning, a record of random thoughts about a sub¬ 
ject; it is not a record of organized thinking. A first step in organ¬ 
izing the details is classification. 

classified in various ways. Items 3, 
h 6 ](. and IS, tor example, could be grouped together as reasons 
tor the importanc<‘ of women i:i a universit>% but this classification 
do<'s not fit the writer’s main idea. The writer therefore thinks of 
nays of classilying uhich will support his central thesis. Items 1 
and 2 l)cgin a list of discriminatoiy rules. Items 5 and 9 suggest a 
class (jf inequalities in univcrsit>* facilities. Items 3 and 6 might 
suggest a class of reasons why there should be equality. Item 7 
might suggest a class wliich would require new material, reasons 
or inequalities. Some items would seem inappropriate to the main 
idea and .sliould therefore be stricken out. The list, then, could be 
re irrmigcd and expanded by classification somewhat as follows; 


Ruh s that cU.scrhnmatc against women 

K Rules requiring women to live in dormitories 

RiiCs regulating lunirs women must come in at night 
8. iUik.^ requiring women to eat in dinincr hall 
Ki. Rules on leaving campus ^ 
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14. Expulsion of Anne Wilkins (Might fit here as example of use of 
rules) 

Rules for sororities stricter than those for fraternities (Tlie writer 
thinks of a new point as he is making the classification.) 

Inequalities in university facilities 

5. Men’s lounge in Union Building 
9. Swimming pool privileges 

11. Intercollegiate athletics 

16. Gymnasium and athletic facilities 

Reasons why there should he equality 

3. The statement of the University Catalogue 

6. As many girls on campus as men 

12. College women just as responsible as college men 

17. Modem women taking equal responsibilities in the world 

18. Military service of women 

Causes for inequalities 

7. Women not willing to assert their rights 

15. Girls not interested in student government 
Tradition in colleges and world 

Prevalence of men in administration and on faculties 
Old prejudices against educating women 
(The writer adds new items.) 


Such classification is the beginning of an outline, but the writer 
must still give the outline form by considering the classes in terms 
of the topic statement and in terms of the proposed length of his 
paper. Strictly .speaking, only the first two of the classes listed 
above apply to the proposed th{?sis. Reasons for equality and causes 
of inequalities could be incorporated, but the)’ woultl expand tl)e 
paper beyond manageable length. The writer therefore limits his 
main headings to: 

I. Rules that discriminate against women 
II. Inequalities in University facilities 
He then subordinates details to these main headings, thinks of fur¬ 
ther details to support his ideas, aiul chooses an order for his topics. 


11-8 Indicating subordination 

Tlie degrees of subordination are conventionally indicated in an 
outline by indenting and by labeling subdivisions alternately with 
numbers and letters. The standard form is shown on page 90. 
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I. - 

A. - 

1 . _ 

2. - 

B. _ 

II. _ 

A. - 

B. - 

1 . _ 

a. - 

( 1 ) - 

( 2 ) - 

h. _ 

2 . _ 

a. - 

b. - 

C. - 

11-9 Notes and reminders 

The writer should never hesitate to add to his outline any kind 
of note that may Iielp him lat( r. Often as he works he has useful 
ideas for a transition, for a striking introduction, for an incident for 
illustration, for an apt phrase. Me can jot them down on his outline 
so that he will not forget to use them in the appropriate places. 

11-10 The complete outline 

The final o.utline, then, includes a topic statement, a note on the 
introduction and conclusion, and a summaiy of the main topics to 
be discu.ssed in the body of the paper, with relationships between 
thorn indicated by numlx'r;; and indentation. The following outline 
might be developi'd from tlie inaterials collected above for a paper 
on “Women in State Universit\'.” 

Outline 

Tone STATEMENT; At State l^niver- 
women do not haw risihts and 
pri\'ilegcs equal to tliosc of the 
men. 

iNTaoDucTiON: Use tiu‘ .statement [A detail that the tvriter recalled 
in th< laii\crsilv Catalogue that all when first thinking about the topic 
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Outline {Cont.) 


students have equal rights and 
privileges and point out that the 
aper will show the statement to 
e false. 

I. Rules that discriminate against 
women 

A. Dormitory rules (begin pa¬ 
ragraph with story of expul¬ 
sion of Anne Wilkins) 

1. Rules requiring women 
to live in dormitories 

2. Rules on hours 

3. Registration and sign- 
out system 

4. Rules forbidding leaving 
dormitory and campus 

B. Sorority rules—regulations 
stricter than those for fra¬ 
ternities 

C. Rules requiring women to 
eat in dining hall 

1. Expense of dining hall 

2. Quality of food 

II. Inequalities in University facil¬ 
ities. (Possible transition point¬ 
ing out that above rules can be 
justified on ground that they 
are for students’ “own good” 
but that other inequalities can¬ 
not.) 

A. Social facilities 

1. Lack of meeting places 
for women’s organiza¬ 
tions 

2. Lack of a room com- 

f )aral>le to the Men’s 
ounge in the Union 
Building 

B. Athletic facilities 

1. Lack of women's activ¬ 
ity comparable to men’s 
intercollegiate athletic 
program 

2. Luck of equal swim- 
ming-pool privileges 
3. Restriction on women’s 
use of gymnasium 


seems to provide a possible intro¬ 
duction. The writer gives himself 
a reminder.] 


[Again the writer sees a place 
to use a detail and makes a note.] 

[The writer sees need for clas¬ 
sification more detailed than in pre- 
liminanj organization. (See page 
S8.)] 


[The expansion of point B is not 
illogicalUj made a single subdivi¬ 
sion.] 


[A lengthy note for future use 
records an idea that occurs to the 
writer as he makes the outline.] 


(Co-ordination of topics is in¬ 
dicated by parallel form.] 
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conclusion: Use idea that there 
are as many women on the campus 
as men, that they will have equal 
responsibilities in the world, and 
that they should have equal rights 
and privileges in college. 

11-11 Using the outline 


[A possible conclusion is sug¬ 
gested by another of the groups of 
details rejected in preparing the 
body of the outline.] 


The outline is a working guide (see 16-1). It should be used but 
should not be followed slavishly. Obviously a writer can not 
visualize a paper perfectly. He will change his mind as he works 
out paragraphs and sentences, and he will think of new material. 
He should use his outline as a preliminary sketch, constantly sub¬ 
ject to revision and e.xpansion as the writing proceeds. 



Faulty organization; faulty outlining 



Rewrite to improve organization. Usually revision of the out¬ 
line is a first step. 

Faulty organization almost always results from a combination of 
difficulties, including faulty classification (see 10), lack of proper 
subordination (see 10-2, 10c, lOd), inadequate development (see 3), 
and lack of a main idea (see 2). Usually the writer should go back 
to the outline stage and reorganize and rewrite the entire paper. 


11a Lack of a clear plan 

Ever)' piece of writing should 

Poorly Organized 

A word not only indicates an 
object but can also suggest an 
emotional meaning. The essence of 
poetry deptMids upon words that 
armise the emotions of the reader. 
.\n experiment may be conducted 
to prove how much words mean 
in poe try. Replace tlic emotionally 
filled words witli neutral ones, and 
all the poetic value will be knocked 


Org a 

have a clear, orderly plan. 

Revised 

A word not only “means”; it con¬ 
veys emotion. If we refer to a dog 
as a mongrel, we objectively define 
his pedigree, but we also reveal an 
attitude toward the dog. 

The emotional meanings of 
words are useful, especially if the 
writer s purpose is to sway opinion. 
Poetrx-, for example, depends on 
words tliat arouse the emotions of 
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Poorly Organized (Cont.) 

out of the poem bv llie change. 
Politicians are apt at changing the 
public’s opinion merely bv the use 
of words. “Bolshevik,” "Fascist,” 

reaclionan,',” “rcvolutionar\'” are 
e.xamplcs of emotional words used 
by politicians. Emotional words 
find their place in poetry but are 
out of place in modem science 
where exact thinking is required. 
The scientist wants only the facts. 
He does not want to bo swayed 
by words, only facts. This h’pc of 
straight scientific thinking results 
in new discoverit’s. Science has 
worked hard ridding tlieir books 
J^nd discussions of emotional 
words; politics should do the same. 
Tlie use of emotiojial words makes 
it hard for us to think straiglit in 
national and social prol)Iems. If 
clear unemotional words were used 
by people in the government, it 
would benefit our civilization. 
People would then be able to form 
their opinions by facts, not words. 

Emotion-filled words are used 
not only by politicians l)ut also bv 
critics. By the use of words a critic 
can sway the public opinion against 
a writer, simply because; he does 
not like the work. 

\\'^e need to be careful not to 
form opinions on (.motiotially filled 
words. 

[The siiidcnt theme printer/ 
above contains many inaccuracies 
in tvriting; as a review exercise, the 
student might proftlahhf see how 
many errors he can find in it. 
Worse, the paper lacks any clear 
plan. An attempt to outline the 
theme reveab its weakness, for a 
meartingful outline proves to he 
almost impossible. An attempt 
might look like this: 


Revised (Cont.) 

the reader, as anyone may demon¬ 
strate if he will replace the emo¬ 
tion-filled words of a poem with 
neutral ones; all the poetic \alue 
will be knocked out of the poem b\ 
the change. 

Emotional words have their 
place in poetry, but tlicy are mis¬ 
leading when we are concerned 
with facts and not with attitudes. 
The scientist, for example, wants 
facts; he docs not want to be 
swayed by words. He has worked 
to rid his books and discussi<in of 
emotional words, and b\' straight 
scientific thinking has made im¬ 
portant discoveries. Politicians have 
not done the same. The\- are a])t 
at changing the public’s opinion 
merely by the use of such emo¬ 
tional words as Bolshevik, fascist, 
reactionary, or revointionari/. 'I hey 
prevent straight thinking about 
national and .social problems. If 
people in the go\ernment would 
use clear, unemotional worrls, we 
could lorm opinions on facts, not 
words, and society would benefit. 

Emotional words can present a 
danger as well as an advantage, 
and we neeil to be carelul lutt tt) 
fortn opinions on emotion-filled 
words. 

[The theme is still undeveloped, 
in .s}>ilc of the addition of an illus¬ 
tration or two. But it does come 
nearer than the original to .showing 
how ideas are related. The revision 
involved first of all a new outline: 

TOi’ic statemi:n-t: Emotion-filled 
words are a handicap to scientific 
thinking. 

iNrnoni^trnoN: Words not oidy 
"mean"; they convey emotions. 
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Poorly Organized (Cont.) 

introduction: Words have emo¬ 
tional as well as denotative mean¬ 
ing. 

I. Importance of emotional words 
to poetry 

11. Use of emotional words by 
politicians 

III. Avoidance of emotional words 
by scientists 

IV. Dangers of emotional words 
in politics 

V. Use of emotional words by 
critics 

CONCLUSION: We need to be care¬ 
ful in using emotion-filled words. 

Topic 11 is out of order. The out¬ 
line reveals the lack of classification 
of material and the failure to sub¬ 
ordinate minor to major topics. The 
writer tieeds to make a new outline 
and rewrite the entire theme.] 

1 ] b Lack of proportion 


Revised {Cont.) 

I. Usefulness of emotional words 

A. Usefulness in swaying opin¬ 
ions 

B. Usefulness in poetry 

11. Dangers of emotional words 

A. Use in science 

B. Use in politics 

CONCLUSION: We should avoid emo¬ 
tion-filled words to form opinions. 

The new outline classifies topics 
under two main headings and or¬ 
ganizes the paper around a central 
idea. It changes the illogical order 
revealed by the original outline. 
The writing follows the outline, 
corrects the obvious errors in ac¬ 
curacy, revises many of the sen¬ 
tences, and leaves out the unde¬ 
veloped and nonessential example 
of the critic.] 


Org b 


Inadequate planning leads to badly proportioned compositions. 
'I lie writer who puts words on paper without a good outline may 
find tiiat he has used half his space without reaching tlie center of 
his topic. He jna\’ become so much interested in a single example 
tJiat lie has no space for other topics. A writer must apportion his 
space so that secondary matters do not steal space needed for main 
ideas. The following outline of a 2,000-word investigative paper 
reveals the difficulty: 


Disproportionate 


Revised 


M.^IUJl'ANA AND JU\'E.N'ILE 
DELINQUENCY 


MARIJUANA AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


lopic STATEMENT: Marijuana is . topic statement: Marijuana is 
not an important cause of juvenile not an important cause of juvenile 
delinquency in our society. delinquency in our society. 
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Disproportionate ( Cent.) 

I. The history of marijuana 

A. American Indians 

B. Europe • 

C. The United States 

II. Methods of growth and prepa¬ 
ration of marijuana 

A. Growth of the hemp plant 

1. Ease of cultivation 

2. Extent of cultivation 

B. Extraction of the drug 

C. Commercial uses of the 
plant 

III. Use and effects of marijuana 

A. Methods of taking drug 

B. Characteristic behavior of 
users 

C. Question of habit forma¬ 
tion 

IV. Use of drugs by juveniles 

A. Methods of distribution of 
marijuana 

B. Control of distribution 

C. Marijuana and music 

D. Studies of extent and use 

1. Government statistics 

2. Recent studies of New 
York schools 


conclusion: Marijuana is not one 
of the major causes of juvenile de¬ 
linquency in the United States to¬ 
day. 

[The outline voggevts that the 
paper will be mainly a superficial 
discussion of (fuestions not perti¬ 
nent to the main idea, and when 
the writer comes to the final section 
he will have used most of his space. 
Sections I, II, and III are out of 
proportion. Part IV is the central 
part of the paper, and the remain¬ 
der should be omitted or reduced.\ 


Revised (Cont.) 

INTRODUCTION; Current concern 
about use of marijuana bv juveniles 
and widespread opinion that it is 
a major cause of juvenile delin¬ 
quency 

I. Use of drugs by juveniles 

A. Methods of distribution of 
marijuana 

1. Distribution by amateurs 

2. Professional dope rings 

B. Marijuana and music 

C. Control of distribution 

1. Control by schools and 
welfare groups 

2. Law enforcement 

D. Cost of drugs to juveniles 

E. Studies of extent of use 

1. Government statistics 

2. Recent studies of New 
York schools 

II. Effects of marijuana on juve¬ 
niles 

A. Characteristic behavior of 
users of drug 

1. Actions while under in¬ 
fluence of drug 

2. Aftereffects 

B. Habit formation 


CONCLUSION: Marijuana is not one 
of the major causes of juvenile de¬ 
linquency in the United States to¬ 
day. 

[The revised outline needs fur¬ 
ther development, hut at least it 
avoids the error of the first in 
spendiuff so much space on sec¬ 
ondary topics that the real theme 
cannot be tonoificing/y presented. 
The revision omits the first tico 
sections of the oripnal and vngge.vf y 
development of the sections perti¬ 
nent to the main idea.] 




n:Org _ FAULTY ORGANIZATION 

11c Meaningless topics in outline Org c 

An outline is useless unless it includes topics specific enough to 
help in the actual writing. An outliite which is merely a statement 
of vague intentions only postpones the problem of thinking of 
specific materials; it indicates that the writer has not planned. 


Meaningless 


Revised 


GETTING A DEER 

I. Planning tlie hunt 

A. Reasons 

B. Methods 

II. Finding the deer 

A. Methods 

B. Incidents 

III. The kill 

A. Incidents 

B. Results 

[The writer has done almost 
nothing to plan his paper beyond 
deciding on what is apparently a 
chronological arrangement in three 
main stages. There is no main idea. 
And no7ie of the material has been 
classified or arranged. One suspects 
that the writer has just not thought 
much about what the '‘methods" 
and "incidents" are.\ 


GETTING A DEER 


TOPIC STATEMENT: A decf hunt 
does not always turn out as 
planned. 

I. Planning the hunt scientifically 

A. Consulting maps and 
marking our route 

B. Studying migrations of t!ie 
deer 

C. Investigating weather con¬ 
ditions 

II. Hunting the deer 

A. Following our plans' 

1. The loss of the maps 

2. Losing the trail 

3. The unexpected storm 

B. Giving up the hunt and 
tiding to find the way to 
the car 

III. The kill 


A. Appearance of the deer 

B. Our suqirise and inability 
to get our guns ready 

C. A luckv shot 

D. Our discovery tliat we are 
only 200 yards from the 
road 

[The revision more nearly pre¬ 
pares the writer to start the paper; 
it suggests more specifically what 
the "reasons" and "methods" are 
to he.] 


11 d Subdivisions which do not divide Org d 

The subdivisions of each part of an outline should make up an 
analysis of the heading abov'e tliem. That is. A, B, and C should, 
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taken together, represent a complete breakdown of I; 1, 2, 3, and 4 
should represent a complete breakdown of A, and so on. 


Faulty 

B. Problems peculiar to portraiture 

1. Problems peculiar to men 

2. Problems peculiar to chil¬ 
dren 

3. Problems of indoor lighting 
[This is not a logical subdivision 

(see lOh). Women are omitted, 
and indoor lighting is not parallel 
with human beings. If the writer 
wishes to treat lighting with por- 
traiture, his outline should look 
something like the following: 

B. Problems crucial in portraiture 

1. Problems involving sitters 

a. Men 

b. Women 

c. Children 

2. Problems involving 
ing.] 



Revised 

B. Problems peculiar to portraiture 

1. Problems peculiar to men 

2. Problems peculiar to women 

3. Problems peculiar to cliil- 
dren 

[All three types of sitters have 
been provided for and made co¬ 
ordinate, and the illogical entry 
involving lighting has been relo¬ 
cated elsewhere in the outline or 
dropped.] 


lie Single subdivisions Org e 

Since the outline records logical subordination and co-ordination, 
it should not include single subdivisions. There should be no / with¬ 
out a II, no A without a parallel B, and so on. The presence of a 
single subdivision is a symptom of faulty planning; the topic of the 
single subdivision should be incorporated in the heading above it. 
relocated, or balanced with a parallel subdivision. 


Faulty 

I. Misleading radio commercials 

A. Singing commercials 
1. The soap singers 

B. Commercials making false 
claims 

1. Cigarette advertisements 

2. Advertisements for pat¬ 
ent medicines 

II. Long commercials 

[The single topic under A should 
be relocated or supplemented. Di¬ 
vision into one is impossible.] 
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Revised 

A. Singing commercials—the .soaj) 
singers 

f/n this first revision the .single 
topic is included as part of A, as 
an illustration, not a divisioti.] 

A. Singing commercials 

1. The soap singers 

2. The beer songs 

[In the .second revision another 
illu.stration is introduced to develop 
the tO))ic more ftdly.] 
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Ilf Topics not parallel Org f 

Co-ordinate items, those of the same rank or class, have the same 
kind of letter or number preceding them. Co-ordiination should be 
further indicated by giving the items parallel form. The parallel 
form helps the writer to avoid showing false relationships in his 
final composition. 


Inconsistent 

I. Selecting a camp site 

A. Finding water 

B. The ground should be flat 

C. Insects a danger 

D. Are there rules against 
camping? 

[The inconsistencies in form sug- 
gpst that the writer is not ({uite 
aware that the topics are parallel.] 


Revised 

I. Selecting a camp site 

A. Finding water 

B. Choosing flat ground 

C. Finding a place free from 
insects 

D. Observing camping restric¬ 
tions. 

[The parallel form aids rather 
than misleads the writer.] 


EXERCISE 11 

A. Comment on the weaknesses of the following outlines; 

TOPIC: Satire in Moving Picture Cartoons 

MAIN idea: Tlie satire in cartoons wliich appear today on the moving 
picture screen. 

I. Introduction 

A. IncHMsing tendency toward satire in the cartoons 

II. Caricatures of human beings 

A. Caricatures of t)pes 

1. The man who loses his temper 
a. Donald Duck 

2. The pedant 
:i. Examples 

3. Sentimental lovers 
a. Examples 

B. Particular individuals may appear in cartoons 

III. Satire on situations in life 

A. Domestic life 

B. National afiairs 
Conclusion 

A. General qualih,' of satire 

B. Conforms to attitudes already present in most people 

TOPIC: Success in the American University 
MAIN idea; To write about success at the universin-. 
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I. Introduction 

A. The puq^ose of a university 

1. Details of the purpose 

2. Further details 

B. The organization of a university 

1. Schools and colleges 

2. The campus 

3. The administration 

4. Registrar’s office, comptroller, etc. 

5. Fraternities and sororities 

C. T\T)es of students in a universitv 

1. Men 

2. Women 

3. Foreign students 

4. Negro students 

5. “Barbs” 

6. Alumni organizations 

II. Methods of attaining success in a universit)' 

A. Attaining social success 

1. Fraternities and sororities 

2. Dances 

3. Games and athletic events 

4. Snack bars, soda fountains, etc. 

1. Make new friends, get dates, etc. 

5. The library 

6. Contacts which will be valuable in afterlife 

B. Athletic successes 

1. Major sports 

2. Minor sports 

3. Passing your courses 

1. Choosing courses you can pass 
a. Advice about choosing courses 

III. Conclusion 

A. Success in college and social activity 

B. Below are preliminary notes for a theme on J£fiucotion for Wowjen To¬ 
day. They are not complete and are not necessarily pertinent or suffi¬ 
ciently specific. Using the list as a start, select a main idea for a pos¬ 
sible theme and then construct an outline for it, using the notes which 
are pertinent. You will probably need to eliminate some notes, revise 
Others, and add new ones to fit your main purpose. 

1. Beauty shop apprenticeship 

2. Teacher-training courses 

3. Liberal arts training 

4. Special course for social workers 

5. Nurses’ training 

6. Laboratory technology for women 
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7. Preparation for life 

8. Home economics 

9. Courses in preparation for marriage 

10. General culture 

11. Business courses 

12. The importance of English composition for the secretary 

13. Number of women in college last year 

14. Adult education 

15. Music and dancing schools 

16. Business colleges 

17. The old-fashioned finishing school 

18. Women in industry' 

C. Below are numbered sentences which might be arranged into a short 
essay describing tlie group of sea animals which includes squids and 
octopuses. Make an outline which arranges the sentences in the order 
they might have in a theme. Do not copy the statements; refer to 
them bv number. 

1. Among the animals most interesting characteristics is its system 
of jet propulsion. 

2. With this jet engine the cephalopod attains extraordinary speed. 

3. They are octopuses, cuttlefish, and squids, and they are remark¬ 
able organisms in a variety of ways. 

4. Among the thousands of creatures that inhabit the oceans of the 
world none is more interesting than those known as Cephalopoda 
or “head-footed ones.” 

5. The ceplialopod can protect itself not only with its speed and re¬ 
markable strength for its size; it also has two physical properties 
will) which it can become almost invisible. 

6. Some of the tiny, slim varieties streak through the water as fast as 
ilios move (hrough the air. 

I . TIk'v can leap from the water and dart by so fast that the eye 
cannot lollow them. 

«S. f.cphulopfids may not live up to all the fantastic yams about 
them told by ancient mariners, but they are certainly among tlie 
most interesting of the animals of the sea. 

9. Fir>t. iv has developed the technique of the smoke screen long 
l.v.loie nit>dcrn navies. 

19. riic ccplialopod is encased in a long, slim cloak, with a muscular 
ctillar lliat rings its neck and a funnel that sticks up in front. 

11. Larger x’arietics, it is estimated, move over the surface of the 
ocean fa.ster than the fastest speedboat. 

12. I he cephalopods have little ink sacs which manufacture and 
stoic ink. anti they can squirt sepia cloud screens to shield them 
from their enemies. 

13. It can then close the collar and squeeze its bodv suddenly and 

violently. ' ^ 
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14. Swimming on its belly, the octopus or squid can pump water 
into its body cavity tlirough the space between this collar and its 
neck. 

15. They also can liide themselves because of their chameleon-like 
ability to change colors. 

16. The water shoots out the funnel, propelling the animal backward. 

17. The propulsion system of the s(juid or octopus is no more re¬ 
markable than its special devices for defense. 

18. They can turn purple when annoyed, or on white sand they can 
pale to near invisibility. 
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Unify a composition by focusing attention on a cen- 
tral idea or plan. 


In some ways, planning a piece of writing continues until the 
last page of the final draft is proofread. Throughout composition, 
the writer keeps re-examining his main idea; he continues to re¬ 
view the arrangements and classifications recorded in his outline. 
After the processes of planning discussed above, when the writer 
begins putting sentences on paper, he has new opportunities for 
clarifying the relationships between his ideas, and he faces new 

problems. Notably, he must carry put a plan to unify the com¬ 
position. 


72-1 Focus 

A motion picture camera man photographing a crowd faces a 
problem like the writers. He attempts to present a large number 
of details in such a way that they will make a unified impression, 
so tluit their relations will appear. The skillful camera man usually 
provi'Ies views from a distance which give a general over-all im¬ 
pression of the large scene. Then he turns his camera to details, 


to p.ature.s of individual characters and smaller scenes; and almost 
aiw.ns he liPips his audience to keep these more concentrated 
scciif's in order by focusing attention on some central object. A 
bee or a building or an important character becomes a focal point, 
and the camera swings back to it and then away from it so that 
the audience can keep tlie great mass of details in order by relating 
them to this point of focus. Similarly, the writer develops main 
icicii.s or central objects on which he can focus less important 
matters, and as he writes, he should keep tlie reader’s attention 
tunied toward those focal points. 
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12-2 The topic sentence 

The theme sentence or topic sentence, a crucial step in the orig¬ 
inal planning of a paper (see 2-1, 11-6), is also a device for focus¬ 
ing writing. In its original form, or revised to fit its context, the 
topic statement often appears as a key sentence to hold a composi¬ 
tion together. William Beebe, for example, begins a chapter of 
The Arcturus Adventure with a statement of a main idea. 


If heat is the motlier of all life then water is surely its father. We came 
from the water, we are still al)solutely dependent upon it. two-tliirds of 
our entire body is nothing but water. In our physical frame we carry 
with us many aquatic memories, water-logged characters which point 
to distant amphibious or submarine ancestors. The mark of the sea is upon 
us though our home may be in the heart of a continent. 


The main idea is restated in the final sentence of the paragraph 
to emphasize its importance and guide the reader surely to an in¬ 
terpretation of the chapter. Similarly, a topic sentence regularly 
unifies a single paragraph (see 18-2). 


12-3 Devices for unity 

Usually the main idea or central proposition, stated in tlie topic 
sentence, becomes the focal point of the paper, the unifying device. 
A student writing a theme on the educational value of student .sel(- 
govemment might take as his theme sentence a statement that 
student government provides experience in democracy. He could 
then unify his paper by relating subsidiary facts and arguments to 
tliis thesis. 

Often, however, other devices help to keep the reader’s attention 
in focus, as in Thomas Heniy' Huxley's famous essay On a Piece 
of Chalk. The main idea of the essay is tliat the earth “has been 
the theatre of a series of changes,” that physical characteristics and 
living inhabitants of the earth have been affected by evolution. Tlie 
essay is unified around a specific example, around the story of the 
changes embodied in a piece of chalk. 

Similarly, Esme Wingfi<-l<l-Stratford labels a chapter of his lli.s- 
tortj of British Civilization ‘'Gothic (Christianity.” He wishes to de¬ 
scribe the particular qualities of the growth of religious ar<lor in 
England about the thirteenth century. 'I'o unify his chapter he re- 
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lates his ideas to the development of the Gothic architecture which 
distinguished English cathedrals built during the period. These 
cathedrals become a symbol for the thesis of the chapter. 

A student theme on the value of student self-government uses 
a similar device for unity. Its central thesis is that student govern¬ 
ment improves efficiency and justice in handling student affairs. Its 
title, however, is The Bookstore, and the arguments in the paper 
are unified about a story of how a student government acquired 
a university bookstore and improved its service and management. 
The paper makes such general points as these; students are better 
aware of their own needs than other groups; they are capable of 
sensible management; they are stimulated by the challenge of the 
problems of regulating their own affairs. The paper connects all 
these by relating them to the specific instance of the development 
of the bookstore. 

Unity can be furtliered by keeping the reader’s attention focused. 
A textbook explanation of tlie working of a gasoline engine pro¬ 
vides a good example. The ex*planation follows the fuel from the 
storage tank through the carburetor into the cylinders and finaUy, 
as waste, out the exhaust. By explaining the working of each part 
of the engine in terms of its effect on the fuel, the writer makes a 
clear and unified explanation. An account of the workings of the 
houses of Congress gains unit)' by centering attention on the prog¬ 
ress of a bill from its original drafting tlirough readings and com¬ 
mittee reports and votes and conferences to its final signing. 

Some devices for unit)' are more artificial than these, invented 
solely to hold the composition together. A bridge game unifies one 
myster)' novel, for instance; it has no relation to the plot of the story, 
but ties it together. The murder takes place during a bridge game, 
and SI,1,sequent events are talked about, sometimes whimsically, 
as if they were parts of a game. A chapter in which tlie women 
characters do some expert investigating is called “Queens Are 
Trumps’; the device gets mixed in a chapter called “One-eyed 
Jacks Wild." but the book returns to the original game and con¬ 
cludes uith Tlie Last Trick.” Even so contrived a device as this 
may unify writing. 
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Lack of unity 



Unify the entire composition or passages indicated by focusing 
upon a central idea or device. 


12a Lack of unifying idea or device Un a 

Usually weaknesses of organization in a paper can be traced to 
the writer’s lack of a central idea or unifying principle. Papers lack¬ 
ing unity can usually be improved if a statement of the main idea 
is presented so clearly that the reader can be in no doubt about 
where he is going. For devices for unitv in the paragraph, see 18-2 
to 18-11. 


Not Unified 

(1) When I am mountain cliinl)- 
ing, I always feel a compulsion to 
get to the top of the next peak, but 
that compulsion does not ijother 
me. (2) I can still go twenty miles 
a day, up thirteen-thousand-foot 
passes or across mile-high mead¬ 
ows. (3) Or I can stay at a c<dd 
blue lake just half a mile from 
camp. (4) St>metim<‘s I lik<‘ tt) sit 
as long as I \\ isli beside a rushing, 
roaring creek and just waleh th<* 
water bourfcing ov<t the rocks, 
without thinking of anv »j|>Iigations 
1 may have. (5) Fishing is often 
^ood along the streams, and I get 
a sense of accomplishnu-nt from 
hooking a belligerent trout just as 
I do from scaling a rlifficult peak. 
(6) I do not have to \v<;rry about 
appointments or <Jutics which k<-< p 
me from doing wlial I want to df). 

{Titera is not/<tng “ttroti}'” ahont 
this j/aroffraph. The reader get.y an 
impression of certain aspects of 
mountain climlnni'. lint the para¬ 
graph does not give a unified im- 


Recised 

Most of all. I think. I like moun¬ 
tain climbing because of the sense 
of independence and Ireedoin it 
gives me. I am responsible onlv to 
mv wiiirns and the pack on mv 
back. Th( TC- are no appointments 
to be im-l, nr) diitic's l)etween me 
ami ni\' immediafr’ desires, no obli¬ 
gations to pull me a\va\- from a 
rushing creek Ixlore I have had 
my fill of watching the water 
bom)c-e over the rocks. One da\' I 
hike twenty miles up tliiilerm-thou- 
.sand-fot)t passi’s aiul across mile- 
high meadows; on anollu'r I ser* 
no reason to tno\-t* beeonrl the cold 
blue lake Ih.rt siiddenlv jumps out 
below me just li.df a juile from 
camp. 'I'herc is, of course", .ilways 
the chalh-tige of the next pe.rk that 
provides .1 kIjicI of compulsion, but 
it is a kinti of compulsion I do not 
r<*sent; it eloes not seem to restrict 
my freedom. 

[htrsl of all, the reviser .seeks 
.some idea that seems central to the 
paragraph and puts it at the begin¬ 
ning as a tonic sentence. Then the 


presstori; the reader does not .see 
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Not Unified (Cont.) 

clearly how these details are re¬ 
lated, why they are put together 
here. How, for example, is (2) re¬ 
lated to (1)? Does the fact that the 
compulsion does not bother the 
narrator explain his being able to 
go twenty miles a day?] 


There was an oval mirror on one 
wall with a heav\' black frame con¬ 
taining fat angels carved into the 
wood. On the large, massive wal¬ 
nut dresser were a silver brush and 
comb. There was a faint tinge of 
violet perfume hanging over the 
room. A bad print of a Rosa Bon- 
heiir picture was hanging on the 
wall over the high walnut bed. 
Faded lace curtains bordered the 
high, narrow windows. 

[Merely putting the details to¬ 
gether gives a unity of effect; their 
selcctUm gives the reader a general 
notioti of the room. The reader 
could, Jiowever, be helped still 
mare to see hotu the details arc re¬ 
lated.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

other sentences can he reworked to 
make their relationship to the cen¬ 
tral idea clear {see 15-1 ). With the 
new unifying principle, (5) has to 
be omitted or moved. (1) can be 
clarified and made more specific 
as a partial qualification of the main 
topic used to conclude the new 
paragraph.] 

Ever>’thing in the room seemed 
somehow to exhale the faint scent 
of violet tliat hung over the room. 
The oval mirror, framed heavily 
with fat angels carved into black¬ 
ened wood, the silver brush and 
comb on the massive walnut 
dresser, the faded lace curtains, the 
high walnut bed, the bad print of 
a Rosa Bonheur picture all seemed 
part of the mildly sickening per¬ 
fume. 

[The reviser has selected one of 
the details and made if a kind of 
symbol for the whole room, using 
it as a unifying device to pull all 
the details together.] 


12b The misstated proposition Un b 

Ir.nc'' urate expression of the main idea misleads the reader and 
c\’cn confiise.s tlic writer, because a clumsily phrased statement 
iisuailv rt'Hects careless thinking. Often a main idea is obscure be¬ 
cause the writer allows minor issues, which he never intends to 
dev elop, to appear in the statement of his proposition. 


F u >po6 if ion ^ f isslated 

(1) The sitcccss of the American 
educational si/sfcm can he traced 
dirccthj to freedom of speech. 
Ainciiciui instructors are not 
mouthpieces for the government. 


Revised 

America, unlike Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many, enjoys freedom of speech. 
The man in the street is granted 
by constitutional law the privilege 
of saving what he pleases without 
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Proposition Misstated (Cont.) 

(2) Their job is to teach a sound 
doctrine, one not influenced bv a 
person or group of persons. (3) 
And what about the students? (4) 
Very few students have ever been 
condemned for e.xpressing their 
ideas in the classroom. (5) In 
Germany, ivhen Hitler teas dicta¬ 
tor, the fellow who dared criticize 
the system of government was 
promptly executed or rushed to a 
concentration camp. (6) It is not 
like that in this great land of ours. 
(7) The man in the street is 
granted by constitutional law the 
privilege of saying what he pleases 
without fear of prosecution. (8) 
Newspapers in the United States 
are at liberty to present their read¬ 
ers witli local, nati{)nal, and world 
news without dictation from the 
government. (9) Hadio broadcast¬ 
ing, though ccn.sored to a certain 
degree by the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission, is another exam¬ 
ple of freedom of speech in this 
country. 

[This paragraph front a student 
theme fails, partly because it does 
not fulfill what it seems, in the first 
sentence, to promise. The reader 
assumes he teill learn how freedom 
of speech has caused the success 
of education. He learns something 
else. Probably the writer did not 
intend this .sentenet' as a jtrrtposi- 
tion, but he has tviiltcn as if he 
did. 

(.5) may he peilittent to other 
parts of the theme, hut it docs not 
fit here.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

fear of prosecution. Education is 
generally free from censorship. In¬ 
structors in America are not mouth¬ 
pieces for the government. Tlieir 
job is to teach a sound doctrine, 
one not influenced hv a person or 
group. And very few students have 
ever been condemned for express¬ 
ing their ideas in the classroom. 
Newspapers in the United States 
are at liberty to present their read¬ 
ers with local, national, and world 
news without dictation from the 
government. Radio broadcasting, 
though censored to a certain de¬ 
gree by the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission, provides .inotlier 
example of freedom ol sj)eech. 

[The writers selection of dr'tails 
suggests that he proltably iittended 
the })aragraph’s main pmposr to be 
the presentation of evidence that 
freedom of speech exists in .Auier- 
ica. Perhaps in another place he in¬ 
tends to show also that this free¬ 
dom distinguishes America from 
other nations, such as Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many. The revision .supplies a jnop- 
osition which seems to he tlw one 
intended, and then lists the details, 
whieh were already available in 
the paragra})h to support the jirop- 
osition. 

(.5) and (6‘) of the original are 
reducer! to parts of the opening 
sentence.] 


EXERCISE 12 

A. 'I'lic paragr.iphs bc-knv lack unity because they have inail<-4|u.it<- st.ite- 
ments of their main ideas. Revise the paragraphs, beginning eaeli 
with a statement which ch-arly expresses its main ith-a. 
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1. There are many dictionaries on the market, and some of these 
are reprints of older dictionaries. Some are good and some are 

bad. Some of these reprints reproduce books which were badly 
prepared when they were new, and some of them are reprints 
of books which were once good, but are now out of date. Many 
of them carry tlie name Webster on the title page. In fact, more 
than 140 dictionaries have that name on the cover, and the word 
Webster has been declared by the Supreme Court as part of 
eminent domain. Thus anyone can now use the word if he wants 

to, although anyone who uses it must be able to show that he 
follows principles laid down by Noah Webster. This, however, 
is not hard, and thus the word Webster does not tell much about 
what is inside a dictionary. 

2. Altliough it is far from the largest museum in New York, the 
Cloisters is one of the most interesting for its size in the city, 
well arranged and well managed. It provides ready and reveal¬ 
ing insight into tlie Middle Ages. Here, within a few miles of the 
greatest industrial concentration in the world, is a little bit of 
the Middle Ages. A thirteenth-centur>' French cloister, with its 
ancient stonework from corbels to staUies, has been taken down 
stone by stone and re-erccted here. 



The electric saw is certainly one invention which has helped 

the modern carpenter. W'ith an electric saw a carpenter can cut 

tlie frame for a small house in a few hours. Or with an electric 

tlrill an electrician can drill the frame for wiring in a short time. 

In the old days cutting framing timbers by hand was a long and 

li’diuus job, in spite of a sharj^ saw. Today few people are alive 

\\lio know how to sharpen a saw properly. And drilling was 

aKyays a long and hard job. In the same manner the sanding and 

linishing of lundwood floors has been simplified by electrical 
tools. 



Seket 

and c!(' 
unit\. 

4 


a ]''a.ssagc' from a textbook or other book you mav be reading 
scribe at least one method used in tlie book to give the passage 


C. 


Se)( c I ,i Mihject bom the list in 1-3, pp. 5-7, Make an outline for a 
fticii' III .300 to /5() words on a topic suggested by the subject, and 
tin ii .1 statement c'xjilaining how vou miglit hope to achieve unity 

in the theme. 



A'Miine l! 
are good 
d«H'.s eaek 


Kit each of the sentences below is a topic sentence. Which 
topic sentences, and why? W hat differences in treatment 
imply? 


i. 1 he only thing I can now remember getting out of high school 
I got playing basketball. 
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2. Until I started playing basketball, I had no interest in 
school. 

3. Chemistry is now my major interest, but I got started in chem¬ 
istry only through my high school basketball coach. 

4. For me, basketball was a bridge between bumming around town 
and studying chemistry. 

5. If I ever become a chemical engineer, one reason is to be sought 
in a tricky backhand shot I have, which brought me to the coach’s 
attention. 

6. I think basketball should be a required course for every student. 

7. Basketball is an American invention, and the more people live 
in cities where there is no room for baseball diamonds the more 
basketball becomes our national sport, and that was my expe¬ 
rience, that it changed my life. 

8. The lessons learned on the basketball court are the factors which 
make for success in the classroom and in the world of today. 

9. For all-around fun and character building, give me basketball. 

10. Basketball, so called because the first games were played with 
a peach basket with the bottom knocked out, provided a turning 
point in my life. 
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The introduction should interest the reader^ lead 
him to the main thought of the paper, and show him 
how to follow the plan of the composition. 


I tliink,” Anton Chekliov is reported as saying, “that when one 
has finished writing a short story one should delete the beginning 
and the end. Thats where we fiction writers mostly go wrong.” 
Student themes also are often weighed down by heavy, obscure 
introductions or conclusions, but all compositions must start and 
stop. Beginnings and endings are important. 

]3-l Functions of the introduction 

Inhoductions var)'. A long paper usually requires more intro¬ 
duction than a short one. Special circumstances demand that the 

introduction do special jobs, but, in general, introductions do the 
following: 

(1) The introduction must introduce. It must lead directly into 
the paper. 

('-) Usually, the introduction must tell, directly and simply, what 
the paper is to be about. That is, it usually includes the topic state- 
lueut of the composition. If not, a statement of purpose should 

usually follow immediately after the introduction, as a sort of sec- 
oncl introduction. 

(3) It may provide necessary prehminarv information. 

(-1) It may pro\'ide background concerning the writing of the 
paper, tiie validity of the material, and tlie like. 

(o) It usually sets the tone of the paper. 

(6) It may be used to attract the reader’s attention. 

A good introduetiem is likely to do several of these at once. The 
most important, of course, are the first rivo. matever else it does, 
the introduction must tell the reader what tlie paper is about and 
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lead him gracefully into the body of the discussion. It must not be 
so long that it is out of proportion to the rest of the paper; usually 
a student theme requires only two or three sentences. There are 
no recipes for introductions; various approaches may serve well. 
Furthermore, the writer may change his introduction half a dozen 
times before he finishes the final draft. He may prepare a ven»' 
formal introduction which he knows he will discard, go on to com¬ 
plete the writing, and then return to work out a final introduction. 
Or he may hit upon a telling idea for an introduction as he is 
doing his first thinking on the subject. 

13-2 Stating the problem or the purpose 

Many beginnings say directly what the paper concerns; they get 
the reader properly started and aware of the subsequent plan. Be¬ 
ginnings should not be as formal as: “In this paper I am going to 
show. . . or “These pages are intended to prove. . . They 
should leave the reader in no doubt as to the subject. 

FOHCE AND FMEEDOM 

Can there be a moral basis for 
freedom in a world of force? This 
is one of the ugly <]ue.stion.s which 
disturb many intelligent people at 
tins moment. Can we reconcile the 
doctrine of military force—the idea 
of killing men in war—with a 
moral purpose? As a matter of liis- 
tory, freedom has often cmtTged 
from the successful use of force; 
yirt we abf)rninate war as intensely 
as we k)vc fr<-e(lom. How arc we 
to resolve tin's para<l<).x? 

-JAMKS DHSANT CO.N.A.VT 

Introductions by dirc'ct statement may be more formal; for in¬ 
stance*, they may analw.e tin* subject: 

Juvenile delijupieticv is one* of f.A paper like the student invi s- 
llie m(»st pressing proltlems in the tiaatii.e paper from wliieli this in- 
city of C, and it can be solved only trodiicliou is taken often pin/ifs 
after mor<* careful study than the from an introduction uhi/h maps 
heated and usually uninformed let- out the course to he folloiLcd. 'flu 

777 


[The openinu parafiraj)!! uses a 
series of (fuestions to lead to the 
basic problem of the paper: the 
relationship between force and 
freedom. The first (pieslion is the 
main rpiestion the writer will trif 
to answer. This type of ini rodue- 
tion is often effective, althouuh the 
use of (pre.stions can be made to 
seem overoratorica! and affected 
by an unskilled writer.] 


ters that have been appearing in 
the newspapers or the irate and 
accusing speeches in recent P.T.A. 
meetings. A first step is careful 
examination of at least three re¬ 
lated matters: the adequacy of rec¬ 
reational facilities in the city, the 
methods of the police in dealing 
with juvenile delinquency, and the 
question of the relations between 
juvenile delinquency and problems 
of home life. 

An effective variation upon this standard beginning opens with 
a statement the writer expects to oppose. He describes a popular 
opinion which he believes is erroneous; he comments on earlier 
writing with which he expects to disagree; he mentions a person 
with whom he differs. By this device the writer can gain the in¬ 
terest that always attaches to an argument, and at the same time 
define his own stand by its opposite. 

HOOSENELT AND THE FAR EAST 

E\’en the most friendly of the 
many Roosevelt biographers have 
a tendenc)- to imply that tlie Presi¬ 
dent gave little thought to foreign 
affairs before 1939. The impression 
created is far from accurate. 

-SUMNER WELLES 

13-3 Discussion of the background of the subject 

A \\Titer may work logically into his subject by summarizing 
events or attitudes on which his new comments are based. Historical 
or political commentaries frequently, foUow this pattern, leading to 
discussions of current situations by brief outlines of what is behind 
tliem. Such discussions can take a dramatic form. 


{The introduction moves the 
writer—and the reader—quickly 
into the main matter of the essay: 
a discussion of Roosevelt's under¬ 
standing of foreign policy, which 
the writer wishes to defend.^ 


THE INTRODUCTION 

introduction here summarizes the 
analysis which is to be developed.] 


THE I’lTTSBlUCH .STORY 

Six years ago, in.siders were won¬ 
dering if Pittsburgh was a used-up 
cfimmunity. For a variety’ of rea¬ 
sons. the oldest, biggest, and mo.st 
powerful center of heavy industry'. 


{The essay describing the plan 
on which a city is being developed 
begins by describing the situation 
which stimulated development of 
the new plan.] 
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the leading steel-maker for all the 
world, was shriveling away. . . . 

Then, suddenly, something hap¬ 
pened. 

-KARL SCHRIFTCIESSER 

13-4 Establishing the validity of the material 

Subjects sometimes require that the writer make clear what right 
he has to discuss particular material. He may have been an eye¬ 
witness to an important event; he may have done exhaustive re¬ 
search; he may have conducted controlled experiments. Research 
papers often require some statement of this sort so that the reader 
may judge the validity of the material presented. 


THOMAS COUTURE 

My first meeting with Couture, 
who became one of my best and 
dearest friends, was odd and char¬ 
acteristic. It was in 1834; I was not 
yet one and twenty, and had just 
arrived from the United States, 
well provided for in the way of 
courage and detennination, with a 
stock of youthful illusions, and very 
little besides. 

—GEORGE P. A. HEALY 


[The introduction has the easy 
grace of familiar narration, but it 
also lets the reader know that the 
writer is speaking on the basis 
of long and intimate acquaintance 
with his subject.] 


13-5 Setting the tone of the composition 

The introduction should set the tone of a composition. (See 17-1.) 
Usually, this happens naturally, because the tone of the whole com¬ 
position and the tone of the introtluction should be the same. If 
the writer has clearly in mind wliat he wishes to do and how he 
wishes to do it, the tone will naturally be consistent; but some 
works arc of such special nature that care must be taken to establish 
the tone. 


WOOMANSIIIP 

Volumes will be written about 
the historical aspects of that huge 
subdepartment of Lifemanship, 
Woomanship. It was known, cer¬ 
tainly, in early China. The Cretans 


[This beginning illustrates how 
important the introduction may be 
in setting the tone of a composi¬ 
tion. In a sentence or two of mock- 
serious historical background it telis 
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were said to woo and “enjoy pat¬ 
terns of woo behavior’" before be¬ 
coming engaged to each other. 

My task now is to collect reports 
on some of the leading Woomen 
and Woo-women of today. . . . 

-STEPHEN POTTER 

13-6 Attrocting the reader's atfention 

In order to gain the attention of readers, modem writers often 
begin with a sample of their most striking illustrations, with per¬ 
tinent facts that are dramatized into conversation, with a record of 
an event that demonstrates the importance or interest of the views 
to be presented in the discussion. The following examples illustrate 
some of the many possible variations of this general method: 

THERE IS NO AVERAGE BOY 

Sam had only just passed his [The introduction continues with 
fourteenth birthday but he weighed a description of Billy, another boy 
150 pounds, was 5 feet 10 inches who is quite different, and then 

tall, and might well have shaved leads into the main idea, that there 

every day. His ninth-grade teachers is no average boy, a thesis iUus- 
complaincd that he seemed listless trated by the opening instarwes.] 
and uninterested and did not show 
tlie maturity which they felt a boy 
as big and as apparently grown-up 
should have. “You’d tliink he’d be 
a leader, but he has no sense of 
responsibilit)' and he’s always doing 
childish, silly things.” 

-nOS\VELL GAIiACHER 

C.\N FRANCE COME BACK? 

Some time ago Monsieur Scliu- [An amusing anecdote which il- 
man, French Foreign Minister, was lustrates an attitude important to 
taking an early morning walk in the theme catches the interest of 
the gardens of his official residence the reader. Note that the second 
(Mi the Quai d Orsay. In the course paragraph proceeds at once to ex- 
ol it he met an elderly gardener at plain the significance of the incid- 
work upon a flower bed. “Be off ent for the purposes of the essay 
\\'ith you,” said the gardener, “the and to lead the reader from it into 
public are not allowed in tliese the main matter to be discussed.^ 
gardens.” “But I am the Minister.” 

'I'he gardener gazed dist.'istefuHv at 
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the reader what the essay is to be 
about and also shows him that it 
will be light in tone."] 
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Monsieur Schuman. “Oh, well,” he 
said at last, “if you’re the Minister 
. . and turning his back, went 
on with his work. 

Such an attitude may betoken 
• « • • 

—HILARY ST. CEORCE SAUNDERS 


13 Faulty 


introduction 


Intro 


Rewrite the introduction so that it introduces effectively and 
is appropriate in length and tone to the rest of the paper. 


13a Introduction that does not introduce Intro a 

Perhaps the most common weakness of beginnings in student 
papers is that they fail to show the reader what tlie paper is to 
be about—they do not introduce. The introduction should present 
the subject. Sometimes the opening paragraph can best be omitted. 


Weak 

l*HOI»ER FEEDING OF CATTLE 

I have always been interested in 
cattle, and I have noticed the grow- 
ing importance of the cattle indus¬ 
try in all parts of the country. Not 
only has the quality of Am<‘rtcan 
beef improved in recent years, but 
the raising of beef cattle has spread 
throughout the nation. 

The first rec|uirement of proper 
feeding for beef cattle is. . . . 

[The vuiin idea of the paper is 
that scientific feeding of cattle has 
improved the entire beef industry. 
The introduction does not prepare 
the reader for i/.] 


Revised 

PnOPEn FEEDING OF CATTLE 

The American beef industry hn.s 
shown important developments in 
recent years. Not only has cattle 
raising been introduced in are.is 
formerly thought unsuitable; at the 
same time the quality of beef lias 
improved. The progress is tlu<* pii- 
inarilv to the introduction of scien¬ 
tific feeding. 

The first requirement of. . . . 

[The revised introduction omits 
superfluous, confusing material and 
tells the reader what the paper is 
to be about; it introduces the sub- 
feet. ] 


13b Introduction not related to main idea Intro b 

Often an introduction fails because the writer docs not show how 
it is related to the main body of the discussion. The writer sees 
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the connection, but he forgets that the reader may not see it unless 
he is shown how to see it. 


Unrelated 

COLLEGE HUMOR 

Last week four mechanical en¬ 
gineering students dismantled a 
Model-T Ford, carried the parts 
tjuietly up the back stairs of the 
dormitory one night, and reassem¬ 
bled the car in the third-floor hall. 
It was an interesting example of 
college humor, of the practical va¬ 
riety, as it exists in colleges today. 

{The incident attracts the read¬ 
ers attention and makes an effec¬ 
tive opening. But the second sen¬ 
tence does not relate it to the main 
idea of the paper, that practical 
joking in college has remained 
about the same for many years.] 


Revised 

COLLEGE HUMOR 

Last week four mechanical en¬ 
gineering students dismantled a 
Model-T Ford, carried tlie parts 
quietly up the back stairs of the 
dormitory one night, and reassem¬ 
bled the car in the third-floor hall. 
Undergraduates admired, janitors 
were puzzled, and the incident 
made the national news reports, 
but it was only a repetition of a 
pattern that has characterized prac¬ 
tical jokes in college for many 
years. 

[The new transitional sentence 
interprets the introduction m terms 
of the main idea of the paper. The 
new sentence makes the opening 
incident introduce.\ 


13c Introduction out of proportion Intro e 

Most student themes are so short that they require little intro¬ 
duction; the writer is wise to start what he wants to say as quickly 
as he can. An introduction tliat uses, say, 200 words of a 500-word 
paper is ob\iously out of proportion (see 11b); often it merely 
multiplies judgments or generalities (see 3) and postpones develop¬ 
ment of the writer's ideas. 


Too Long 

DECORATING A LIVING ROOM 

As a hobbv, I draw house plans, 
one of which I hope to have blue¬ 
printed and built in the near fu¬ 
ture. I have been working on viu-i- 
ous plans for many years, and I 
find the ho]>by fascinating. It is in¬ 
structive as «’ell as pleasant, and 
I have learned many things from 


Revised 

DECOR.AT1NG A LIVING ROOM 

Decorating the living room is the 
most important step in decorating 
a house, since the living room 
sets the theme for all the other 
rooms. . . . 

[The introduction was obviously 
too long for a paper of 300 words. 
The solution, as usually, is to omit 
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Too Long (Cont.) 

my experiments. My first plans 
were amateurish and impractical. 
The plans I draw now are more 
detailed and more concerned with 
functional requirements. I have 
been especially interested in plans 
for decorating living rooms be¬ 
cause actually the living room sets 
the theme for the rest of the house. 

[More than a hundred words 
separate the reader from the sub¬ 
ject, decorating a living room.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

mo.st of the lengthy beginning. The 
material presented is not relevant 
to the main purpose of the paper. 
Its omission makes the paper more 
direct as well as better propor¬ 
tioned. The student might appro¬ 
priately write, on another occasion, 
a paper detailing his experiences as 
an amateur architect, but the ma¬ 
terial is not appropriate here.] 


13d Dull introduciiort 


Intro d 


Better be dull than confusing or misleading. A reader will usually 
forgive dullness in an introduction if the introductor)’ matter is 
clear and direct, especially in very practical writing, but a skillful 
writer can be at once interesting and exact. In many kinds of writ¬ 
ing an interesting introduction is imperative. Many an article is 
made or ruined by the introduction. An introduction can prepare 
the reader to go on with a zestful sense of anticipation, or it can 
make him toss the article away. 


Dull 

I am going to tell you what hap¬ 
pened the last lime I went out with 
our truck. It was cjuite a rainy day, 
and we live quite a ways out in 
the country, and I had a big lf)ad 
of hogs to haul. 

[After a fashion this introduces, 
though not very exactly. We do not 
yet know that anything interesting 
is to happen, and the wordy way 
in which the jfassage is written 
leads us to believe it wilt not.] 


Revised 

It was stuck, hub down in tlie 
black gumbo, a great Inilkitig five- 
ton truck, loaded with a couple o( 
dozen grunting, srjucaling sows. 1 
was alone. I was still weak from 
influeii/xi. And I had lost a chain, 
somewhere back in the sea of mud 

[The introduction has become 
dramatic, and tee know that the 
driver, in a very unjdeasant situa¬ 
tion, must .somehow try to get out 
of It.] 


13e Introduction lacking necessary information Intro e 

Preliminary explanations can often best be included in a separate 
paragraph immerliately after the introduction. Sometimes they can 
be incorporated within the introduction itself. 
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Lacking Necessary Information 

There is nothing new about the 
conflict between religion and fash¬ 
ion, as is evidenced by the pease- 
cod-bcllied doublet. 

[This sounds like a promising 
subject, but since most readers will 
not have heard of peasccod-bellied 
doublets, some explanation is use¬ 
ful at the start.] 


Revised 

There is nothing new about the 
conflict bet^veen religion and fash¬ 
ion, as is evidenced by tlie pease- 
cod-bellied doublet, a long, i’oop- 
ing garment worn by courtiers in 
sixteenth-century France, to the 
horror of the Huguenots. 


l3f Introduction dependent on title Intro f 

The introduction should be independent of the title, partly be¬ 
cause the title may be changed or may be dropped from a paper sub¬ 
mitted for piil)]ication. Especially, a pronoun or adjective like this 
or these referring to the title sliould not begin the paper. 


Dependent 

FHEEDOM OF SPEECH 

TJtis subject is l)a.sic to the sur- 
\ ival of democracy in America. 

[The reference to the title weak¬ 
ens the introduction by destroying 
its independence and betrays the 
writer into imprecise diction. 
Stiielly. freedom, not the subject is 
basic. ] 

now TO MAKE Fisn CHOWDEH 

Fir-st, you should get some pota¬ 
toes. carrots, celery, ouions. herbs. 
Most of all, you need ln\sh fish. 

[77ic introduction does not refer 
direetUj to the title but depends 
on li.J 


Revised 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH 

Freedom of speech is basic to 
the survival of democracy in Amer¬ 
ica. 

[Repetition of the title makes the 
introduction independent, and also 
7nore accurate.] 


now TO MAKE FISH CHOWDER 

To make fish chowder you need 
potatoes, carrots, celery, onions, 
herbs. .Most of all, you need fresh 
fish. 


13g The apologetic introduction Intro g 

Out of w liat may be commendaljle motives of modesty, a writer 
is sometimes tempted to begin by protesting his own inability to 
deal witli liis topic or by apologizing for the topic itself. Such in- 
troductiuns should be avoided. Tiie reader sees that if the apolo¬ 
getic writer means what he says, he should have kept his pen in 
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his pocket. If he does not mean it, and is being falsely modest, the 
reader sees the deception. In either case, tlie reader is not en¬ 
couraged to proceed beyond a sentence or two. 


Apologetic 

ILLEGAL GAMBLING 

I have no first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of illegal gambling, and per¬ 
haps I should not write about it. 
But I do have some opinions . . . 

[One suspects that the writers 
first impulse was right; he should 
have changed his topic. Often a 
weak introduction betrays more 
basic difficulties.] 


Revised 

ILLEGAL GAMBLING 

Illegal gambling is dangerous to 
our society mainly because of the 
other crimes which accompany it. 

[The writer has thought of the 
“opinion,” which is what he planned 
to discuss and has used it to start 
the paper.] 


EXERCISE 13 

A. Below are beginning paragraphs, with the sentences that follow them, 
taken from papers discussing the general subject of fraternities and 
sororities in college. Comment specifically on the effectiveness of each 
as an introduction. 


1. College fraternities obviously fail in a number of way.s, l)ut I 
believe that they are essentially valuahlc to our educational s\'s- 
tem because they contribute to tlie social development of the in¬ 
dividual student. 

First of all. they help the student learn how to get along with 
otlier human beings. . . . 

2. Fraternities have long been an essential part of tlie educational 
sy.stem of the United Stales. Most major colleges and universities 
now have manv chapters on their carnpiLses. 

The first reason that they should be retained is that thev pro¬ 
vide living cjiiarters for many sludent.s. 



\Mien liill Jones came to c<illcge he was one of my closest 
riends. the kin<l of persoti cv(“r\hodv liked. Then he joineil a fra- 
ernity. Now lie liardly speaks to his ohl friends. 

This is just one of the reasons lor abolishing fraternities and 
ororities. 


4. Birds of a feather flock together. In the same way those* v\h(» 
want to join sororities join and those who do not slay out. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there is no reason for changing the 
sorority system on our campuses. 
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5. Not being a member of a fraternity, this is a subject about which 
I have little information. I will write about it as well as I can, 
however. 

I am sure, however, that there needs to be a drastic change in 
the way fraternities operate on this campus. 

6. I have been a pledge to a national sorority for nearly three 
months, and I am sure that most of the criticisms that one hears 
about sororities are not true. These criticisms that sororities are 
snobbish and that they do not encourage study certainly do not 
apply to my sorority. 

The first advantage of sororities which I want to consider is . . . 

7. When I first proudly attaclied my fraternity’ pledge pin to my 
lapel, I dreamed happily of the days the rushing chairman had 
described for me—days of scholarly companionship, of good food 
and superior lodging, of brotherly love, of the cultural benefits of 
sophisticated social life. After three months of waxing floors and 
reaching for my toes my dreams are tlie same, but they are no 
longer connected with the fraternity. 

I dream, for instance, of the scholarly companionship but 1 have 
not found it. . . . 

8. In this theme I shall consider fraternities and sororities. 

There are both disadvantages and advantages to fraternities and 
sororities. 

B. Select two subjects from the list on pages 5-7. Narrow each subject to 
a topic you might write about and then for each topic use different 
methods to write three separate introductions. 

C. Study the introductory’ paragraphs in all the nonfiction articles in one 
issue of The Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, or some comparable maga¬ 
zine. Point out any inadequacies you discover in the introductions. 
Si'lect the two introductions which seem to you most effective and 
state specific reasons for your choice. 
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The conclusion should conclude, guiding the reader 
to the final impression of the composition which the 
writer wants him to have. 


Since the final position is emphatic, the conclusion offers an 
opportunity for the writer to press whatever points he wishes his 
reader to remember most. In a short paper, the writer may need 
no formal conclusion, but he will still choose carefully the idea 
with which he closes. 

14-1 Functions of the conclusion 

Whether a full summary or a brief final statement, a conclusion 
has the following functions: 

(1) The conclusion must close the paper, and make the reader 
feel that the writer stopped because he completed what he had to 
say—not because a bell rang or he came to the bottom of a page. 

(2) The conclusion must recall the whole composition, the cen¬ 
tral idea. It should help the reader see what the paper has accom¬ 
plished. 

(3) The conclusion offers an opportunity for any final suggestion 
or warning the writer wants to add. 

14-2 Statement of main point 

Probably the most common type of ending in essays in current 
magazines is a statement—usually a restatement—of the main idea, 
of what the writer wants the reader to remember. It may be lirief. 
One essay on the development of the city of Pittsburgh ends witli 
a three-word paragraph: “Meanwhile, Pittsburgh booms.” It may 
be a fully developed conclusion. 
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CAN FRANCE CO\!E BACK? 

France has been in as bad a 
plight before and has survived to 
become strong and powerful again. 
She has done so because of the 
love of thrift and the will to work 
in the tillers of her soil. 

-HILARY ST. GEORGE SAUNDERS 

WHO WILL DO THE DIRTY WORK? 

“When two men ride a horse, 
one must go in the front,” said 
Thomas Hobbes. The time has 
come when Americans must con¬ 
sider whetlier their countiAinen 
will be long content to ride on the 
mares rump. 

-^DAVID L. COHN 


[The final brief paragraph an- 
sivers the question in the title; at 
the end, the answer gains em¬ 
phasis.\ 


[The essay enlarges on the main 
idea that the United States is 
developing a national discontent 
because most people “must content 
themselves with becoming, at best, 
skilled workers.'’ The final two sen¬ 
tences restate the main idea.] 


14-3 The summary 

Sometimes the conclusion, especially of a longer composition, 
restates the main idea and summarizes the evidence presented in 
substantiation of the main idea. A short paper, like a student theme, 
usually does not need so formal a summation as the following: 


IF CORPORATIONS WILL OWE 

In sum w’c should face tlie im- 
plicatitms of the fact that a great 
[xirt of our national w«ilth is 
locked UJ-) in corpor.ite form. If wc 
may assume that tlie haves are 
under .some obligation to help the 
have-nots, the corporations are 
clearly indicated as in the top {light 
of lia\c‘S. They have comi* gener¬ 
ally to recognize the obligation 
\\1 k n eoinmunitv needs are in- 
\ol\ed. They recognize it when it 
is a (|nestion of nie('ting disaster 
on a national scale, as in the case 
of the Hc-d Cross and the war serv¬ 
ices like USO. Some f ew of the 
acKanced coiporations recognize 
lliat it is gootl business to promote 
iiigher education in its research 


[Point by point, this conclusion 
runs through the material of the 
body of this essay, coming in the 
last sentence to the main point with 
which the essay has been con¬ 
cerned. It is not over formal; it 
avoids set patterns like “Now, in 
conchtsion, let me state . . .” hut 
it skillfully pulls together the most 
imporluiit information and opinion 
of the cssatf to help the reader re¬ 
call ami pull into logical order what 
he has read.] 
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aspects. The logical next step is to 
recognize an obligation to promote 
both theoretical research at the 
university level and the production 
of good citizens at the college level. 

-LAIIU> BELL 

14-4 The dramatic incident 

To emphasize the theme the writer may close with a dramatic 
incident or a striking example or illustration. The method has the 
advantage of making a point objectively and strongly, and it is 
often used, espeeiallv in an essay that has been largely a record of 
facts or incidents. 

WHY THE CEUMANS HESITATE 

But when I recently met with [The entire e.ssay has used the 
a group of German students visit- convincing:, device of letting other 

ing Harvard University under State people in conversation phrase the 

Department auspices, 1 told them ideas the writer wants presented. 

about what I had heard and asked In the conclusion he continues, let- 

whethcr it was still true. ting a Ck'rman student enihody flu 

"Sure,” one of them said. “Look central point of the essay. The con- 

al the elections. A French politi- elusion also serves to make the 

cian said rccenllv: ‘If you want argtiment of the essay, based on 

peace, prepar<i Europe.' We held conver.sations at an earlier tinie in 

a rally in Frankfurt before I left Heidelberg, seem more widely ap- 

Germany. For Gennan youth. We plicable and more recent.] 

thought two thousand might come, 
to hear about next steps toward 
European unity. Twelve thousand 
turned up. A delegate from the 
Saar pleaded with them; ‘Do not 
ask us Saarlanders to choose be¬ 
tween France and Gennanv, but 
k't us all choose Europe instead.' 

He got the biggest hand of the 
day. We are all .sick of war, and 
we are afraid that you Americans 
will get us into another one.” 

—CAUL J. FIUEDIUCII 

14-5 Request for action or for an attitude 

Often the writer concludes by adding to his main idea a plea 
for action. He suggests that the reader do something specific, that 
he heed a warning, that he accept a point of view. 
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MOON'LIGHT AND POISON IVY 

Better marriage relations in this 
country await an extensive revalu¬ 
ation of our attitude towards life 
and living. If our values are shabby 
and our attitudes adolescent, how 
can American marriage, made in 
our image, be anything but a mon¬ 
umental failure? 

-DAVID L. COHN 


[An essay on the weaknesses of 
our attitudes toward marriage ends 
suggesting that we change and 
bij pointing out the necessity for 
change.] 


The conclusion, then, is designed chiefly to make sure that the 
reader leaves the essay with its main point clearly in mind. It helps 
the reader recall the pattern of relationships which the essay has 
followed; sometimes it makes a final effort to show him the special 
significance of those relationships. Any method which will accom¬ 
plish these purposes is acceptable. 


14 Faulty 


conclusion 


Cone 


Rewrite the conclusion so that it concludes, so that it follows 
logically from the body of the paper and brings the composi¬ 
tion to a forcefid close. 


14a Lack of a conclusion 

The paper that seems to stop i 
loss effective than one that stops 1 
his job. Usually a single sentence 

\ot Concluded 

... All too frccjuently scholas¬ 
tic standards have been subordi¬ 
nated to football. I know of one 
instance in which an important 
plawr was allowed to take a final 
1 ‘xatninatioii over twice, for no 
reason except that it took him that 
long to puss it. .\ll of us have heard 
of e.xceptions to entrance require- 
■nents made for athletes. 

[The paper is attempting to 


Cone a 

1 the middle of things is usually 
jecause the writer has completed 
is enough to conclude a theme. 

Revised 

I may be condemned for lack 
of school spirit or for idealism or 
for something worse, hut I cannot 
help hoping that some day football 
in State University may become a 
sport instead of a business. 

[The addition of a concluding 
paragraph which returns to the 
central topic rounds out the com¬ 
position. If suggests that the writer 
has concluded, not just stopped. 
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Not Concluded {Cont.) 

show that football is not a sport in 
this student’s university. The final 
sentences concern only one asjwct 
of this theme; they do not brin^ 
the reader back to the main idea.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

The conclusion here presents the 
point of view which the writer has 
explained by the evidence already 
submitted.] 


14b The illogical conclusion Cone b 

A conclusion is illogical if it makes a statement not justified l)y 
the body of t!)c paper. The trouble may lie in tlie paper itself; dif¬ 
ficulty in finding a logical conclusion suggests that the writer has 
not proved his case. 


Illogical 

[The body of the paper presents 
reasons to justify the heavy expen¬ 
ditures on modern college foot¬ 
ball.] 

On Saturday afternoon in the 
crowded stadium t^ventv-two 
young men are fighting for the 
Kind-s of ideals that have made this 


country great. May the best team 
win! 


[The conclusion does not follow 
from the evidence prc.senlcd. It is 
a string of stock .<itatements that 
happen to fit football, hut it has 
no intimate relationship with the 
point of the paf)er.] 


[The body of the theme enu¬ 
merates various iinprovenients in 
automobiles in recent years.] 
Some control oi speed must be 
intrf)duced, or accidents and loss 
of life are going to iiiert;ase. 'I'rans- 
lating plans into action is the only 
way to curb sjjceding and stop 
accidents. 

\Perhaj>s misled by some notion 
that a coneltision ought to involve 
a lesson or an exhortatioft, the 
writer has finished with a state¬ 
ment that niay be true but is nut 
illustrated by his theme.] 


Revised 

Football may have become big 
business, but it is a business worth 
preserving because its aims are the 
aims of education. 

IWhen the tvriter starts thinking 
about what he has said—not just 
vaguely putting together sentences 
that happen to get associated in 
his mind with the subject of foot¬ 
ball—ha finds that he can make a 
general statenient that sutiis up his 
main argument and effectively con¬ 
cludes his theme.] 


In the past twcntv-five \ears the 
automobiU' has developed from a 
temperamental, often makeshift ex¬ 
periment to a highlv comj)licated 
piece of precision machinery. 

1 The revised conclusion omits 
the unsubstantiated moral and sum¬ 
marizes the fuaterial of the ihenu-.] 
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FAULTY CONCLUSION 


Illogical (Cont) 

[The paper has presented evi¬ 
dence that the beginning chemistry 
courses at State University were 
intended exclusively to prepare 
laboratory technicians.^ 

This proves that women should 
not be required to take courses in 
laboratory science. 

[It proves nothing of the sort. 
Proves is an explicit word; neither 
the evidence nor the examination 
of it had been adequate to prove 
anything.} 


Revised (Cont.) 

This evidence suggests that 
many women at State University 
are being required to take courses 
which are probably doing them 
relatively little good, and that 
courses should be offered in chem¬ 
ist^ which present broad chemical 
principles but consume little of the 
student’s time learning laboratory 
techniques which will soon be for¬ 
gotten. 

[The conclusion has been re¬ 
stricted to a statement warranted 
by the evidence.] 


14c Conclusion weakened by inappropriate details Cone e 

The conclusion should concern itself with the main idea of the 

whole composition and with illustrations of this main idea. Details 

that do not apply to the whole theme distract the reader and reveal 
bad organization. 


Cluttered 

Sitting there, waiting for a big 
one to come swimming into view, 
always gives me a special fever of 
anticipation. Vou keep the decoy 
moving in large circles. W’hen the 
fisli approaches lie stops for a sec¬ 
ond or two. The spear should strike 
the fi.sh as near the neck as pos- 
.‘;ible. It is a real thrill to be one 
of the fellows in a fish house. 

[The paper tells how to spear 
fish. The conclusion is confusint' 
hcrause it brings in at the end ch^- 
tails which belonged in the body 
of the theme.] 

14d Inadequate conclusion 


Revised 

Sitting there, waiting for a big 
one to come swimming into view, 
always gives me a special fever 
of anticipation. To wait in a fish 
house, with poised spear, is a real 
thrill. 

[With the misplaced details 
omitted, the conclusion ends the 
paper with an indication of the 
writers purpose and also the im¬ 
portance of the subject. The 
omitted details should be dropped 
or put into the theme in a more 
appropriate place.] 


Cone d 


Particularly for a subject which is complex or difficult, the reader 
rna\ be unable to marslial all of tlie discussion and argument as 
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he reads. If tlie conclusion is inadequate, the reader has lost much 
that the writer meant to convey—and almost succeeded in con¬ 
veying. 


Inadequate 

[The writer has demonstrated 
(1) that the dustbowls of the 
1930‘s resulted from a concurrence 
of several weather cycles, (2) that 
these dry cycles may be expected 
to concur again, (3) that the pub¬ 
lic has become apathetic on the 
subject, so that (4) less and less 
is being done to prevent dustbowls 
in the future.] 

Knowing what we now do of 
the manner in which, over periods 
of years, the weather repeats itself, 
we can witli a great deal of cer¬ 
tainty predict that before many 
decades we shall again have 
what might be called "dustbowl 
weather.” 

[The writer has neglected in his 
conclusion an important part of 
his discussion.] 


Revised 

Knowing what we do now of 
the manner in which, over periods 
of years, the weather repeats it¬ 
self, we can with a great deal of 
certainty predict that before many 
decades we shall again have 
what might be called “dustbowl 
weather.” Tragically, we can also 
predict that, unless we start giving 
more attention to the rebuildin!' 
and preservation of water tai)li’S, 
we shall again have dust storms 
darkening the sun and ruining 
crops; we shall have fields blown 
away and land ruined, ami \’.e 
shall have another generation o! 
“Oakies," homeless and waruln ing. 

[The addition of one .s( < 

has strengthened the entire ] 


14e The apologetic conclusion Cone c 

An apology is no more appropriate as a conclusion than as an 
introduction (see 13g). 


Apologetic 

The only hope for peace in our 
bine lies in world foder.ition. 

Although this is a brief and in- 
adei^uale tn-atmeul of so complex 
a subject, it perhajis siTves to give 
some idea of mv feelings. 

(The qualifiration may he lam¬ 
est and may even he useful else- 
uhcre. hut it should not weaken 
the beginning or ending of the 
theme.] 


Revised 

'I'he only hope for peace in oiir 
lime lies in world feih'ration. 

(f)in/yvif>n of the final apology, 
or iuelusion of a .shorttiu'd fonii 
of it sfimeti la te in the hotly of the 
theme, etna hides the paju r u ith 
a strong and pertinent statement.] 
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EXERCISE U 

A. Below are concluding paragraphs taken from papers discussing the 
general subject of fraternities and sororities in college. Comment 
specifically on the effectiveness of each as a conclusion. 

1. [The paper cites instances from the writer’s experience which seem 
to him to show disadvantages of living in a fraternity.'] 

It took me only three months as a pledge to learn that there is 
a wide difference between the stories pledges hear during rush 
week and the realities of life in a fraternity house. 

2. [The paper cites evidence intended to show that living in a sorority 
is really no njore expensive than living in a dormitory and that 
one gets more for her money in the sorority.] 

Sororities, therefore, should be encouraged on our campuses in 
America. They give a girl the kind of college life which prepares 
her for real-Iite situations. 

3. [The paper maintains that sororities aid education because they 
provide necessary supplements to academic work.] 

My sorority includes tlie nicest group of girls I have ever known. 
It is a pleasure and an honor to be associated with them, and J 
am sure that all my life I will cherish many fond memories of the 
happy associations I have had among my sorority sisters. Also, the 
acquaintances I have made in my sorority will aid me in my social 
life after graduation, when my pin will always be an introduction 
to further pleasant associations. Sororities are a genuinely impor¬ 
tant part of any educational program. 

4. [The paper maintains that fraternities are undemocratic in their 
methods of selecting members and should therefore be banned 
from campuses of state institutions.] 

Instances like those I have presented could be multiplied to 
show that fraternities discriminate against certain races and re¬ 
ligions. I believe tliat such organizations should not be recognized 
b)’ colleges and universities in a democratic country. 

5. [The paper presents a logical argument to establish the idea that 
democracy is based on individum freedom and that any organiza¬ 
tion should be given freedom to choose its members as it pleases.] 

Of course, there may be other arguments, and this is a big sub¬ 
ject which requires further investigation, but I see no reason for 
discriminating against fraternities. 

B. Select rivo concluding paragraphs from themes you have written; then 
use different methods to rewrite each one three times. 

C. Study tlie concluding paragraphs in all the nonfiction articles in one 
issue of The Atlantic Monthly, Harper s, or some comparable maga¬ 
zine. Point out any inadequacies you discover in the conclusions. Se- 
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lect the two conclusions which seem to you most effective and state 
specific reasons for your choice. 

D. Read Psalms 8, 9, 15, 19, 20, and 23 (in the numbering used in the 
King James version of the Bible). Which have effective conclusions? 
What is the purpose of each conclusion? 
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RELEVANCE 


In clear writing, every detail is relevant to the final 
purpose of the writer. 


Theoretically a writer should be able to explain to himself why 
he has used any word, sentence, or pacagraph. Any passages which 
he cannot justify are suspect. They are probably irrelevant or are 
expressed in a manner which does not make their relevance easily 
and unobtrusively apparent. 

15-1 Relevant details 

Clear writing requires that statements and details be selected 
because they have purpose, and ordered so that their purpose is 
clear. In writing like the following, every' element has some rele¬ 
vance to the purposes of the whole: 

(1) So, Mr. M Choakumchild I(J) introduces the character, 
began in his best manner. (2) He carrying on what has preceded. 
and some one hundred and fortv’ (2) makes a general statement 
other schoolmasters had been lately which is to limit what follows, to 
turned out at the same time, in the determine the kind of details to be 
fame factory, on tlie same princi- selected.^ 
pies, like so manv pianoforte legs. 

(3) He had been pnt through an [(3) illustrates (2) in fairly gen- 
immense variety of paces, and had eral terms, but it turns the descrip- 
. r. iwered volumes of lu‘ad-break- tion in a definite direction, to the 
mg questions. (4) Orthography, mans training. (4) begins specific 
ety mology, syntax, and prosody, illustrations of training, illustrations 
biography, astronomy, geography, which will combine to give an im- 
and general co.smography. the sci- pression of one aspect of the man.] 
ences of compound proportion, 
algebra, land-.sur\'eying and level¬ 
ling, vocal music, and drawing 
from models, were all at the ends 

of his ten chilled fingers. (5) He [(5) presents further specific 
had worked his stony way into Her illustrations, presented in language 
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Majesty’s Most Honourable Priv)' 
Council’s Schedule B, and had 
taken the bloom off the higher 
branches of mathematics and phys¬ 
ical science, French, German, 
Latin, and Greek. (6) He knew 
all about all the Water Sheds of all 
the world (whatever they are), 
and all the histories of all the 
peoples, and all the names of all 
tlie rivers and mountains, and all 
the productions, manners, and cus¬ 
toms of all the countries, and all 
their boundaries and bearings on 
the two and thirty points of the 
compass. (7) Ah, ratlier overdone. 
M’Choakumchild. (8) If he had 
only learnt a little less, how infin- 
Itely better he might have taught 
much more. 

—f HAKLEs DICKENS, Hard Times 


which shows the writer’s attitude 
toward the character.] 


1(6) is another illustration, a 
further example of the mass of 
insignificant facts the man has 
learned.] 


[(7) .summarizes the attitude 
toward this training which has 
been implied all along. (S) goes 
farther than the indication of an 
attitude in (7) and draws a cojt- 
clu-sitm from the details that have 
appearerl.] 


The paragraph is effective because details fill a specific purpose, 
to give a particular impression of Mr. M’Clioakiunchild. Dickens 
has avoided mentioning his character’s virluc.s, of which there must 
have been a few; he has restricted his paragraph to details w’liicb 
illustrate the jionderousness and extent Mr. MXdioakurnchild’s 
learning. Even within this class of details, he has further restricted 
himself to details which illustrate the (>xtent of Mr, M’Choakum- 
child's learning but which can also be present<-d so that they will 
make that learning seem insignificant or stuffy or oppressive—a 
disadvantage to Mr. .M’Choakunichild rather than an atlvaiitage. 
Even the choice of words em[>hasi/es this atlitmh?—“at the* ends of 
his t(ui chilled fingers” or "hail taken the bloom off tlu? higher 
branches of mathematics.” 

Even when the pattern is k-ss obvious, the details in good writing 
are relevant. 


(1) Two things happen wheti 
•ovj l(jok at a tn-c. (2) lorsl, you 
lave the picture of the tree re- 
flecti-d upon the brain through the 
iiieiJiurn of sight—that is to s.iv, a 


f ( / ) .sr ts a subject for discus¬ 
sion; tells the reader what to t x- 
pect. (2) specifies one of the 
"things” promiserl by (I), clarify¬ 
ing it by comf>aring it to more con- 
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little card picture, a little photo¬ 
graph of the tree. (3) But even if 
you wanted to paint this image 
with words, you could not do it; 
and if you could do it, the result 
would not be worth talking about. 
(4) But almost as quickly, you 
receive a second impression, very 
different from the first. (5) You 
observe that the tree gives you a 
peculiar feeling of some kind. {6) 
The tree has a certain character, 
and this perception of the charac¬ 
ter of the tree is the feeling or the 
emotion of the tree. (7) That is 
what the artist looks for; and that 
is what the poet looks for. 

-LAFCADIO HEABN, Life 

and Literature 


Crete objects, “card pictures” 
"photograph.” (3) contitiues the 
description of the first “thing** by 
describing what would be an ir¬ 
relevant characteristic in many ci'r- 
cumstances; here, as the final sen¬ 
tence shows, it is highly relevant. 
(4) brings in the second "thin^‘ of 

(i).] 


[(5) specifies more clearly the 
second "thing.”] 

[(6) again specifies and sum¬ 
marizes the second impression of 
the tree, doing it in such a way that 
the reader is led to (7); that is, 
(6) puts the idea into the terms 
needed to make (7) clear. (7) 
concludes; it ties the preceding 
information together, and relates 
the paragraph to the whole compo¬ 
sition.] 


This paragraph does more than list details illustrating a single 
central idea; it selects relevant illustrations and presents them in a 
way which shows their relevance. The writer must select intelli¬ 
gently, and show why he has selected. Each element of a piece of 
writing must be so presented that it shows the reader how it is 
related to the whole. 



Irrelevance 



Omit details or evidence not clearly relevant, or revise the sen¬ 
tence $0 that the relationship of details to the composition is 
clear. 


15a Inclusion of irrelevant details Rel a 


Irrelevant 

(1) Early in the morning they 
began chanting prayers and danc¬ 
ing around a large fire in the clear¬ 
ing. (2) The monotonous beat of 


Revised 

Early in the morning they be¬ 
gan chanting prayers and dancing 
around a large fire in the clearing. 
The monotonous beat of the drums 
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Irrelevant {Cont.) 

the drums and the rhythm of the 
voices were punctuated by loud 
whoops. (3) The sound of the 
women beating sticks together, 
keeping time with the drums, 
blended witli the barking of the 
dogs and the yelling of the chil¬ 
dren. (4) This celebration is car¬ 
ried on much as it was centuries 
ago. (5) They dance from morn¬ 
ing until late at night. (6) The 
bright feathers of the war-bonnets 
made weird shadows on the trees. 

{{4) and (5) are irrelevant.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

and the rh>’thm of the voices were 
punctuated by loud wlioops. The 
sound of the women beating sticks 
together, keeping time with tlie 
drums, blended with the barking 
of the dogs and the yelling of the 
children. The bright feathers of the 
war-bonnets made weird shadows 
on the trees. 

[The ttnreloted sentences have 
been omitted, perhaps to be 
worked in somewhere else in the 
composition.] 


15b Failure to show relevance Rel b 


Relevance Not Shown 

(1) The trend in feeding cattle 
in days past was to hold them in 
feeding lots and on range land for 
eighteen to t\vcnty-four months, 
(2) Today we find this ■•iituation 
remarkably changed. (3) In Wy¬ 
oming, Montana, and New Mexico 
vast areas had to be used for the 
grazing of large numljers of beef 
cattle, (4) Ranchers find they arc 
able to raise as many cattle today 
on only one half the amount of 
land they previously needed, (5) 
Modern feed for beef cattle consists 
of timothy, oats, wheat, and alfalfa. 
(6) Roughage of corn is u.sed with 
mola.s.ses for a winter feed. (7) 
These feeds are being fed beef cat¬ 
tle with completely .satisfactory re¬ 
sults. (H) Tims irrigated pastures 
and formulated food in the diet of 
the beef herd have brought al)out 
c-onservation cjf land and resources. 

1(2) and (5-7) .seem unrelated 
to the main idea of the paragraph.] 


Revised 

Tlie trend in feeding cattle in 
days past was to hold theni in 
feeding lots and on range land for 
eighteen to twentv-four months. In 
Wyoming, Montana, and New 
Mexico vast areas were used for 
grazing large numbers of Ixud cat¬ 
tle, Today feeding methods are 
remarkably different. Ranchers find 
they are able to raise as many cat¬ 
tle today on only half the amount 
of land they previously nee<led. 
Using irrigated pastures and fet'd 
such as timothy, oats, wheal and 
alfalfa, supplemented in winter 
with roughagt.' of corn usetl witli' 
molasses, ranchers can coaserve 
land and resources. 

[The difficulty was not .so much 
that the writer of the student theme 
from which the paragraph is taken 
had .selected the wrong details, hut 
that he hod not arranged and writ¬ 
ten them to .show their relevance. 
(2) becomes clear when it is 
moved to a more logical posUior- 
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Revised (Cont.) 

after (3). The material in (5-7) is 
relevant when it is worked into the 
paragraph in parts of other sen¬ 
tences.] 


EXERCISE 15 


A- The paragraphs below from student themes contain elements which 
either are irrelevant or are not written so tliat their relevance is clear. 
Rewrite the paragraphs so tliat all details are clearly relevant. 


1. Human beings are far different from the three-toed sloth, but 
the sloth has many advantages in his way of life. The definition 
of the sloth as found in the dictionary is “a South American 
arboreal quadruped which hangs from branches, back down, and 
feeds on leaves and fruits/’ No human being can spend his days 
curled up in a ball in a tree, so indistinguishable from his sur¬ 
roundings that no one could find him to injure him or set liim to 
work. None of the emotional problems of the human being 
bothers the sloth. A mother sloth, for example, never seems to 
worry about her offspring. If the young sloth moves too far 
away, he is simply abandoned. And the sloth’s daily bread is a 
simple matter. He simpiv reaches in his extraordinarilv leisurely 
way for a leaf or two and never seems to crave variety in his diet. 


2. Finally, I plan to study law because I believe that lawj'ers are in 
a position to do a great deal of good for humanity. Abraham 
Lincoln and many other famous men were lawyers. The law)'ei 
is responsible for making legislation work. He tlierefore can work 
to see justice done, whether by saving an innocent person from 
unjust punishment or bv helping to protect society from tlie 
dangers of unrestricted violation of the law. One man I know was 
almost found guilt\- of embezzlement because of a mistake in his 
records at the bank where he was teller—a mistake made by 
someone else. Tlie lawyer aLso can help protect the properh' 
right.s and civil liberties of individuals. His legal knowledge makes 
liim able to forestall the attempts of tlie unscrupulous to infringe 
upon tlu“ riglits of others. He even helps to dev'elop legislation by 
revealing the inade<iuacies of existing statutes and suggesting re¬ 


visions. 


3. The main reason for housing .shortages *n the Ignited States today 
is the wide gap between the costs of producing housing and the 
abilitv’ to pay of those who need it. It lias been estimated that we 
need 3,000.()()() dwelling units in the United States today. Accord¬ 
ing to the 19-45 census report, 21.4% of present houses lacked 
running water; 52% had no central heating. New housing is being 
built, but almost no rental units are being constructed which can 
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be rented for less than $60 or $65 a monlli. And very few new 
houses are being built to sell at less than $6,000 or $7,000; in 
fact, most new houses are nearer $10,000. Rents have increased 
since the 1945 census, but at tliat lime more than three-fourths of 
renters were paying less than $40 a month, and houses occupied 
by their owners were \%orth about $3,000 each. The peoph* 
needing the new housing are not in a position to pay more. In 
1949 the index of new house construction rose to above 500% of 
the average index 1935-1939, but it has since declined. A recent 
War Department survey sho\^’ed that of veterans needing housing 
less than a fourth could pay more than $50 a month for rent or 
for pa)nnents if they were buying. Some kind of low-cost housing 
is needed to bridge the gap that separates supplv and demand. 
Remodeling of obsolete structures has also declined. 

B. Using the notes on the passage from Dickens's Hard Times (pages 
130-31) as a model, analyze two paragraphs from one of your themes, 
describing the relevance of each sentence, telling what it does or how 
it contributes to the whole. 


C. 


Assume that you are to write an essay on each of the following sub- 

jicts; (a) “Television Supplants Radio,” (b) “Radio Around tin; 

NN'orld,” (c) “An .American Is a Mari with a Receiving S('t,” (d) 

Radio-Television: Big Business,” (e) “Two Decades of Radio.” 

Which of the following facts would be relevant to which essays? 

1. Radio sets in the U.S.S.R., 1950—8,090,000. 

2. Value of radio aial television tubes manufactured in the United 
States, 1930—$50,000,000. 

3. Radio an<I television s< t.s in Europe, 1950—61,500,000. 

4. Sets maniifaeliircd in the United St.ites, 1917—radio, 17,000,000; 
televisicm, 210,000, 

5. Frefjiiency ino<hilation stations in the United Stales, 1950—760. 

6. States having the kirgest number of broadcasting stations—Texas, 
222; California, 219. 

7. In 195(J 'JVansjordania, Northern Rhodesia, and I'>i;iich Somali¬ 
land each had only a few hniKlre<l receiving sets. 

8. Value of radio and television lubes manufactured, 1950—$550,- 
OOO.OtjO, 

9. Ra<lio ami television .sets in Asia, 1950—12,000,000. 

10. S< ts inanufacliired in the Unil«-d Slates, 1950—radio, 14,000,000; 
television. 6.500.000, 

11. Tele vision brtiadcast stations, 1950—.New York. 13; Ohio, 12; 
California, 11. 
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12. Total sets of all kinds in the United States, 1950:—103,000,000. 

13. Replacement tubes in the United States, 1950—100,000,000; 
value, $160,000,000. 

14. In 1930 practically no auto sets were in use; by 1950 Americans 
were using 17,000,000 sets. 

15. Total sets of all kinds outside the United States, 1950—92,500,- 

000 . 

16. By 1950, radio and television sets in Italy numbered 2,204,580; 
in Spain, 557,794. 

17. Television sets in use in the United States—close of 1949, 3,250,- 
000; close of 1950, 9,800,000. 

18. By 1950, the annual bill of the United States for radio and tele¬ 
vision had passed $4,450,000,000. 

19. Retail value of sets manufactured in the United States, 1950— 
radio, $650,000,000; television, $2,000,000,000. 

20. Frequency modulation resulted in part from the discoveries of 
Dr. E. H. Annstrong. 

21. In 1950 in the United States there were radios in 45,000,000 
homes; 27,000,000 of these homes had secondary sets, and 8,000,- 
000 of these homes had television sets; cars driven by residents 
in these homes had 14,000,000 radios. 

22. By 1950, there were 1,500 radio, television, and record manu¬ 
facturers in the United States, doing an annual gross business of 
$1,500,000,000, and unnumbered distributors doing an annual 
gross business of $2,500,000,000. 
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CONTINUITY AND COHERENCE 


Tlie writer must guide his reader from point to point 
through his composition. 


A reader can be compared to a person following a trail through 
a forest. The writer is the trail blazer. At the beginning he must 
provide clear directions about the route; he must mark each change 
of direction; and he must move directly from one point to the next 
so that the follower is not even momentarily confused. 

The clarity of the writer’s trail depends partly, of course, on the 
general skill in the planning and development of the composition. 
The man in the forest cannot leave a good trail unless he knows 
where he is going. In other words, lack of contimiity is often merely 
a symptom of some other weakness in the writing, but certain de¬ 
vices can help the writer establish continuity. 

16-1 Revealing the moin outline 

A writer should give the reader signposts or indications of the 
main plan of the composition. Without relying on tlu* overlonnal 
firstly, secondly, and thirdly,” he can naturally and directlv keep 
the reader aware of when* the discourse is headc'd. I'ollowin*;. for 
example, are guides included by Sir Arthur Keitli in an essay on 
studying the human body: 

In all the medical schools of 
London a notice is posted over the 
dt>or leading to the dissecting room 
fr)rljidding strangers to enter. I pro¬ 
pose, however, to pusli the dtjor 
open and ask the reatler to accom¬ 
pany me within. . . . We propose 
to watch them [the students] at 
work. Each student is at ius al¬ 
lotted part, and if we observe them 
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I'/Vie.ve pa.v.y«gc’.v appear in tltc 
openiitfi parufirajfli a)ui .v/nne tin 
reader the over-all purpose of 
the essaij and the u rit('r\s plan 
for uchieviuft, it—hy ohserviii<i the 
.students as they dissect.] 
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in turn we shall, in an hour or less, 
obtain an idea of the main tissues 
and stmctures which enter into the 
composition of the human body. 

By good fortune a dissection is 
in progress in front of the wrist, 
which displays, amongst other 
structures, the radial arter)'. . . . 

Lying side by side with the 
sinews of the wrist tliere is an¬ 
other cord. ... It is the median 
nerve. . . . 

We propose to observe the dis¬ 
sector as he traces the radial artery 
to the heart. . . . 

Before leaving the dissection we 
have been sur\'eying it will be well 
to see one of those marvelously 
contrived structures known as a 
joint. . . . 

W'c have surveyed the anatomv 
(tt tlie wrist in some detail and witli 
a very distinct ]>urpose. . . . 

We now propose to transfer our 
attention for a short time to two 
stiidents who are uncovering the 
parts in front of the neck between 
the cliin and breastbone or ster¬ 
num. . . . 

Our time witli the students in 
tlie dissection room has almost cx- 
j'lirc'd; there remains onh’ a mo¬ 
ment to glance at a dissection 
whicli is exposing the important 
organs wliich are enclosed within 
tlie thorax and abdomen. . . . 

Our eursorx’ \'isit to the dissect- 
ing room has not been in vain if 
the reader lias realized how com¬ 
plex the structure of the human 
body reall*.’ is. and liow neccssaiv 
it is that those who have to cure 
its disorders slmuld tiv’ to under¬ 
stand the ititricac\‘ of its mcclian- 
isni. . . . 

— Mtin: A History of the Human 

Body 


[The second paragraph locates 
the reader near the first student] 

[The third paragraph tells the 
reader that the essay is turning to 
another aspect of the wrist dissec~ 
iion.] 

[The reader is guided to a 
further observation.] 

[The reader is led to another 
aspect of this dissection and is also 
warned of a change to come.] 

[A summary marks the end of 
this episode; the reader is led to a 
turn in the trail.] 

[The writer indicates a major 
shift to a new dissection.] 


[The writer marks another turn 
and also prepares the reader for 
the end of the trail.] 


[The conclusion reminds the 
reader of the purpose of the discus¬ 
sion.] 
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The essay includes even more guides to its general pattern tlian 
have been excerpted here, but tliese samples, most of them opening 
sentences of paragraphs, illustrate the importance of such aids. 
These passages outline the complete essay: 


TOFic STATEMENT: A visit to the dissecting room reveals the com¬ 
plexity of the human body and the importance of studying it. 

I. The anatomv at the wrist: the first dissection 

_ ^ 

A. The radial artery 

B. The median nerve 

C. Tracing the radial artery to the heart 

D. Tile joint 

II. The parts in front of the neck 

III. Organs within tiie thorax and abdomen 

The reader can follow clearly and easily because the writer lias 
revealed his outline step by step. 

Paragraphs and sentences of transition 

The selections above indicate tliat tin* writer often has to devote 
an entire sentence or even a paragraph to transition, to guiding tlu* 
reader. Thomas llenr\' flnxle\' needs an entire paragraph for a 
relatively formal transition in which he uses the first sentence to 
summarize wlia.' has preceded and the second to tell wluit is to 
follow: 


So much, then, by way of proof that the method of estalilishiiig laws 
in science is exactly the same a.s that piir.suf<l in eominoii life. Let us now 
turn to another matter (tliough really it is hut another ph.ise ol tin* sarm* 
fjuestion), and that is, tlie melliod Ijy wliicli. from the relation.s of eeii.un 
plu'iioinctia, we prove that some stand in the po.sition of caiisc-s toward 
tfie others. 

—Dtirtt iniaint 

Usually, especially in short papers, less formal, siugle-si*nteuce 
transitions arc adequate. The following sentences open paragta[)lis 
in a series of essays on history, referring iiKlircctly to what lias pre¬ 
ceded and briefly leading to what is to follow. 


Let us turn tlu'n to the events cm another h.ittlcfic ld, 

\Vliat is now true t>( India will he true of all the world at iki ver\' 
distant time. 

I his Was not the c n<l. 
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By indicating the relationship between what has preceded and 

what is to foJIow, these transitions guide the reader to easier under¬ 
standing. 


16-3 Words of transition 

Transitions from sentence to sentence usually do not require a 
sentence or paragraph and can be handled by word order and some¬ 
times by transitional words. English includes a large number of 
words which function primarily to indicate a relationship and to 

provide continuity. For some of the most common of these words 
see 38-3 to 38-5. 


a. To mark an addition: and, furthermore, next, moreover, in ad¬ 
dition, again, also, likewise, similarly, finally, second 

b. To introduce or emphasize a contrast or alternative: hut, or, 

nor, still however, nevertheless, on the contrary, on the other hand, 
conversely 


c. To mark a conclusion: therefore, thus, then, in conclusion, con¬ 
sequently, as a result, in other words, accordingly 

d. To introduce an illustration or example: thus, for example, for 

instance, that is, namely ^ 


Others indicate shifts of time or introduce clauses; almost all con¬ 
nectives can provide transitions. Overuse of transiHonal expressions 
makes stiff prose; careful use of them helps make clear prose. 


16-4 Repetition of words and ideas 

Almost every sentence in clear prose is linked with the sentences 
aroun jt )y t irect or implied references. Sometimes pronouns in 
one .sentence refer to words in the sentence before. Sometimes an 
idea of one sentence is briefly rephrased in another. Repeated refer¬ 
ences to tlie central idea of the paragraph may serve to bind sen¬ 
tences together. These central ideas echoing through the compo¬ 
sition, along with transitional e.xpressions, make the parts of the 
writing cohere and draw tlie reader effortlessly along the trail of 
the writers thoughts. The passage on page 141 indicates how parts 
3f clear writing arc linked together. 
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A(driver)^oesn’t ha\:£^>look nt his Goad) map onc5S»«^.starts on a 


.highwa^as Iona UgtTTeJ^docsn't come to anvCinterscctioiv^THe 


worry about which way to po choice about it. B/t when 

0^comes to a Grossroad;;. witlt signs poin ting in various dir/ctions— 
thenQi^ can't just let the tf o^ decid e whereCht;^ i.s t o go:(h^Qias to ) make 
up his mind. ^^ QiasT^stop and think. —*****'*'^ 

—MONROE c. BEARDSLEY, Thinking Straight 

The passage carries through a single subject, driver, designated 
by the pronoun he after tlie first mention. Sentences cohere, also, 
by the repetition of pattern.s like f/oe.vn7 Jtavc to and has to, ititer- 
sections and crossroads; tlie connective hut holds the two main parts 
of the paragraph together, marking the contrast between them. 

Another passage relies on different echoes of meaning and pat¬ 
tern. 


In time of peace in the rryd'grrrwnrld. if^n^is thoughtful and careful, 
it is rather more difficu^|g^B' ^ille<l or maim^d^ in the outland places of 
the glo be the street s of ou r great citie s, but the atavistic urge 

toward( aar^e jr]>wsists audit s satisfacti^ is callcd ladventur^ However, 
your t^dventure^eels no gratificatio n in crossm^ 5 ''^arket Street in San 
Francisco against the^^traffic^^^^^^^^^N^iil^^to a good deal of trouble 
and expens e to getOiimsell K ^ille<Q(jn the South Seaj h ^jn reputedly rougli 
wate^(Ji^will go in a canooidK^^Su expose his tolerant and uninoculatcd 


blood to strange viruses. ) ^Thi^ is ( adventure d It is possible tliafUus) an- 
cestor, wearying of the humdrum ( Tttack^ of the saber-tooth, longed for 
the good old days of pterodactyl and triceratops. 

—JOHN STEINBECK and edward r. RicKF.i'rs, Sea of Cortez 

A pronoun subject, standing for adventurer, carries through, but 
references to adventure and danger also hold the paragra[)h to¬ 
gether. However and instead mark shifts in the thought. 


16-5 Continuity and word order 

Most of the devices mentioned above succeed because they rel\ 
upon the word order in the sentence (see 23-6). 
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y^Con; Coh LACK OF CONTINUtTY OR COHERENCE 

Repetitions of sentence patterns emphasize paraUels or contrasts 
in ideas and help the reader to move smoothly from paragraph to 
paragraph, from sentence to sentence. In both the paragraphs above, 
the sentence subjects link one sentence to the next mainly because 
each sentence repeats the order of the preceding one. The following 
two sentences are linked, even though the subjects differ, because 
the subjects appear in the same relative place in each: 


An old man stood in front of the monkey cage excitedly throwing pea- 

M K ""/""“"I arms. A small boy only a few feet awSy sat 

witli his face buried in a comic book. ^ 


The repetition of sentence order sharpens the contrast between the 
t^vo mam actions, and the contrast helps link the sentences. On the 
other liand, variations from usual word order may provide bridges 
cany'ing special emphasis from one sentence to another. 


monkey cage stood an old man, excitedly throwing 
peanuts at a score of begging arms. Only a few feet away sat a small boy 
witli his face buried in a comic book. / " ooy 

The shift in order throws emphasis on the location, heightens the 

contrast in the actions by stressing the nearness of the two persons, 

and Iielps link the sentences through the repetition of the reversed 

pattern. There is some loss of continuity when tlie word order pat¬ 
tern IS not repeated. ^ 


^vith h^rL;LdT„^:iorc\o'“'-y 


Lack of continuity or coherence Oon/ Ooh 

Revise sentences or snp,,l,j transitions so tim each step in the 
composition leach clcarltf to the next. 

Writing mnst have continniu- and coherence. Each word or sen¬ 
tence or paragraph must lead clearly to the ne.vt, and the parts of a 
composition must stick together-must cohere. When they do not 
there may be basic weaknesses in the organization (see 11) or tliere 
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may be irrelevancies which break tlie movement (see 15). Often, 
however, the paper can be improved by clearing the trail between 

ideas. 


16a Failure to rereal main plan 


Con a; Coh a 


A clear plan in the writer’s mind or in his outline is not enough. 
The plan must be revealed in the paper, so that the reader knows 

where he is going. 


Logical Plan Obscure 

What State Universitv needs is 
ail all-college, Saturday night 
dance. . . . 

Some freshmen know plenty of 
students of the opposite sex, mostly 
high school friends who came down 
to State about the time they did. 

9 • ♦ 

The dance could be held in the 
gym, aiul a nominal fee would pay 
for a good orch<*slra. . . . 

[These three sentences, which 
begin major sections of the paper 
and seem to be topic sentences, do 
not reveal the organization of the 
eomposition.\ 

16b Inadequate transitions 

Failure to provirh* adequate t 
the thought and obscures the m 


Revised 

State University needs an all- 
college Saturday night dance. . . . 

Newcomers liave few friends; 
we should pit)’ the lonely fresh¬ 
man. and give him one all-college 
dance a week. . . . 

Even the older student could 
afford to widen his acquaint¬ 
ance. . . . 

The finances and management 
of the proposed dance could easily 
be provid<-d for. . . . 

[Orderly statement of what each 
jjaragrajyh is to contain tnakes the 
organization clear.] 


Con b; Coh b; Tran 

ransitions breaks tin* continuity ot 
ain plan of the writing. 


Inade(piate 

The modern automobile is so far 
advanced in comfort and power 
that drivers liavc a false sense of 
security at high speeds. New cars 
and roads may he safer, but speed 
caiiin.»t he increased beyond the 
ability of the person l^ehind the 
steering wheel of the aiito. 

Fast driving has a definite effect 


Revised 

The modern automobile is so 
far advanced in comfort and power 
that drivers have a false sense ol 
.security at high spee<ls. New ears 
and roads may be safer, hut speed 
cannot he increased beyond llie 
ability of the person behind tlie 
sli'i'i'ing wheel of the auto. Since 
drivers are imperfect, speed con- 
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LACK OF CONTtNUfTY OR COHERENCE 


Inadequate (Cont.) 

on the number of accidents that 
occur in the United States. In a 


survey. . . . 

The severity of accidents is also 
affected by fast driving. . . . 

{The introductory paragraph is 
not clearly linked to the following 
ones, even though the relationship 
may be quite clear in the writers 
mind. A transition is needed to 
show the reader the main outline 
of the composition and to link the 
two paragraphs.] 


Thus the pursuit of folklore 
motifs has become one of the most 
fascinating sports in modem schol¬ 
arship. 

The Widow of Ephesus is the 
story of tlie woman who mutilates 
the body of her first husband in 
order to promote her marriage to 
a second. . . . 

[Transitional material is needed 
to show the relationship of the 
second paragraph to the first.] 


I thought, “Tliat woman is just 
plain mean.” 

\\ hen I came to know mv new 
teacher. ... 

[.A }icw idea has begun in the 
second paragraph, but the reader 
has not been prepared for /f.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

tributes significantly to both the 
frequency and the severity of ac¬ 
cidents in the United States. 

The correlation between the fre¬ 
quency of accidents and speed can 
be demonstrated statistically. . . . 

[A transitional sentence tells the 
reader that the essay will disettss 
the effect of fast driving on (J) 
frequency and (2) severity of acci¬ 
dents. It shows the reader the out¬ 
line. The second paragraph can 
then open with an echo of the first, 
frequency of accidents, which links 
the paragraphs.] 

Thus the pursuit of folklore 
motifs has become one of the most 
fascinating sports in modem schol¬ 
arship. 

For instance, in a common tale 
known to folklorists as The Widow 
of Ephesus, a woman mutilates the 
body of her first husband in order 
to promote her marriage to a sec¬ 
ond. . . . 

[The addition of a few phrases 
makes clear that we are now to be 
given a specific example of the 
general statement with which the 
preceding paragraph ended.] 

I thought, “That woman is just 
plain mean.” 

But I was wrong. When I came 
to kno\^• my new teacher. . . . 

[A brief sentence of transition 
prepares the reader for the new 
paragraph.] 


16c Lack of continuity within paragraphs Con c; Coh C 

Loosely Connected 

(Da fraternity pledge finds life 
duriiyi the week preceding his 
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Loosely Connected (Cont.) 

initiation complex and not very 
pleasant. (2) This week is com¬ 
monly known as hell week, and 
there are many good reasons for 
the name. (3) The pledge cannot 
speak to any person without first 
begging for permission in a long 
and difficult set oration. (4) Any 
member can make the pledge do 
his bidding. (5) He can make him 
shine anybody’s shoes, and the 
pledge must sing, dance, and gen¬ 
erally entertain at all meals and 
sleep under the dining room tables 
at night. (6) An infraction of any 
of the rules brings any number of 
swats from the members’ paddles. 
(7) The swats are not adminis¬ 
tered gently and are by no means 
soothing to the receiver. (8) Why 
it is called hell week is a question 
never asked by any pledge. (9) 
Since it is tlie last test and marks 
the end of months of trial, most 
freshmen look forward to it, 

[Some of the weaknesses of this 
paragraph result from failure to 
subordinate secondary ideas (sec 
lOc); (6) and (7), for instance, 
rnig/if he combined. The chofjjn- 
ness, however, is evidence that .srn- 
tences arc not arranged and linked 
so that continuity is smooth.] 


Revised 


(1) (For a week) preceding his 
initiation a/fraternity (j')ledg<^ finds 
life complex and not J^'iy pleasant. 

(2) 0he yeelQ is cyimonly known 
as ( bell we^ and/tlicre are good 
reasons Jfor the Jiame. (3) 
seven da\^ thcfpledg^cannot speak 


to anyxnerson 
for peri^ission i 
cult set Vation 
the biddin 
the shoes 
designates; si' 


ut first begging 
and diffi- 
must do 
ibcr; shine 
a member 
mc|, and gen- 
meals; and 
room tables 


erally entertai 
/sleep under the 

^t night. (-5) An iMialtion ol an) 
oY* ^hese itile^ bringWsw.Us from 
the members’ paddlesKnol admin- 
islcied gently and hi Vo means 


soothing to t hi;^(*ceivei) \G) No 

IS 

JSeverO ielcss. 
look forward 


( pledge r'.‘ver why 

callSd ^ell w<ai 
most ^)le<lge^ 


as their last test and the end ol 


months of trial. 


[(i) has hern rer/rmngef/. and 
a transition has been prefixed to 

(3) so that week holds the three 
.sentences tofiether. With the new 
armiigemr ;i/s the relationship be¬ 
tween ideas is }>robablij clear 
enoug/i to make a more formal 
/r«n.sitiVm finnerevsYin/. for e.x.imple 
or for instance could be used. (•/) 
and (5) arc cotnbined and rear¬ 
ranged to have the same stibjcet as 
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LACK OF CONTINUITY OR COHBRENCB 


Revised (Cont.) 

(3). These rules in (5) refers to 
the two preceding sentences, A 
necessary transition introduces (7), 
and the sentence is re-ordered to 
carry through the subject of earlier 
sentences.] 


16d Failure to gain coniinuiiy 

by continuing a grammaiiarl subject Con d; Coh d 

Especially within a paragraph, material can be cemented together 
by a subject continued throughout the paragraph, kept as the sub¬ 
ject of consecutive sentences. 


Incoherent 

I can remember when tires were 
quite different from what they are 
today. Twenty to thirty thousand 
miles is not now considered un¬ 
usual tire mileage, provided tires 
are kept at proper inflation and are 
not run at excessive speeds. Also, 
anybody can change a tire with 
ease now. The modem tire is a 
marvel and a joy. A good tire, 
when it is new, will turn most nails 
and almost any old tire ought to 
zip through broken glass from milk 
bottles witliout a scratch. You can 
buy tires in nonskid, high-speed, 
and antisnow type.s. 

[The reader is needlessly con¬ 
fused because the subject shifts 
from sentence to sentence, though 
ostensibly the paragraph has only 
one subject, modern tires.] 


Revised 

To anyone who knew touring in 
the old days, the modem automo¬ 
bile tire is a marvel and a joy. It 
will run, with proper care, twenty 
to thirty thousand miles. It will 
zip through smashed milk bottles 
without a scratch. When new, it 
will turn most tacks and nails. At 
reasonable speeds and Nvith proper 
pressure, it is almost blowout- 
roof. It is available in nonsldd, 
igh-speed, and antisnow types. 
Best of all, it can be c^ianged in 
a few minutes. 

The ancestor of the modem tire, 
however, was quite different. . . . 

[The paragraph gains coherence 
because the subject of discussion 
has become the grammatical sub¬ 
ject of the individual sentences.] 



16e Failure to gain coherence 

with synonyms and repeated words Con e; Coh e 

Clumsy repetition produces awkward, wordy writing. Useless 
repetition of the same idea produces only redundancy (see 41a). 
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Skillful repetition, however, particularly skillful use of synonyms, 
will give the small units of writing a coherence which can be ob¬ 
tained in no other way. 


Incoherent 

Modern scholars now agree that 
the ancestor of the Romance lan¬ 
guages is not now much taught in 
our schools. It was Vulgar Latin, 
which is usually taught today only 
in the graduate schools. The kind 
of language that was written by 
Virgil and Cicero is the kind that 
is usually taught both in high 
school and in college, but that is 
not the kind from which French 
or any other language of that sort 
has come. In English we have 
words from the language of the 
Romans, and some of those words 
did come from the language writ¬ 
ten by the famous Romans. How¬ 
ever, what are called Romance lan¬ 
guages di<I not. The working men 
were the ones who determined 
the language in thtr varie>us coun¬ 
tries which had be<'n eon<iueied 
by Caesar and the other classical 
generals. Church Latin is still 
spok<-n but is not much taught. 
Vulgar Latin is made up of words 
spoken by the common people, or 
vulf>n.s. 

[This- paraffraph is confused, 
partUj because the order of mate¬ 
rial is faulty, but partly also be¬ 
cause sentci\ces are not linked by 
synonyms and repeated words. 
Three ideas run parallel in the 
paragraph: the kinds of Latin, the 
descent of the liomance f«ngu«ges, 
the teachinff of fMtin in the schools. 
These ideas should he distinct, but 
should also be tied to(>ether.] 


Revised 

The modern Romance languages 
descended from Latin, but not 
from the Latin usually taught in 
the schools. There are several Lat¬ 
ins, notably Classical Latin, Church 
Latin, and X'ulgar Latin. Of these 
tliree divisions of the Latin lair- 
guage. Classical Latin is taught 
almost exclusively. Church Latin 
is still spoken but is seldom tauglit 
to undergraduates. \'ulgar Latin is 
taught only in a few grachiate 
schools. Vet \hilgar Latin is the 
ancestor of all modern Romance 
languages—Italian, French. Span¬ 
ish, Portuguese, and Romanic. Clas¬ 
sical Latin has accounted for words 
borrow<“cl into the.se languages, as 
it accounted for vsords borrowed 
into English, l)iit all scluilars now 
agree that tlie Romance langn.iges 
did not come from l)u‘ cl.issical 
speech of \ irgil and Cicero. Frencli 
and Italian and Spanish came from 
the Latin sp(*akcrs who were work¬ 
ing in France and Italy and Sp.iin, 
the soldiers, the merchants, tiu* 
laboring men, that is, thi* vulffus 
whose speech is known as \ iilg.ir 
Latin. 

[The three ideas are carried 
throufih the paracraph by rroeti- 
tion of words like L.itin. and the 
frenerous use of synonyms.] 
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LACK OF CONTINUITY OR COHBRBNCE 


16f Failure to gain coherence by parallelism Con f; Coh f 

Similar constructions in consecutive sentences help to tie a para¬ 
graph together. 


Lacking Coherence 

Most co-eds at State University 
did not come here to get married, 
though the president did make a 
joke something like that. We didn’t 
come to get dates, either, at least 
not mainly, though the Dean kind 
of hinted that. And I suppose the 
profs think we are just being nice 
to them to get good grades without 
working. 

[This paragraph is not com¬ 
pletely incoherent, but the reader 
is given little help in moving 
through if.] 


Revised 

Whatever the administration 
may imply, the co-eds at State Uni¬ 
versity have not come here mainly 
to get married. Whatever the Dean 
of Women may say, they have not 
come mainly to get dates. And 
whatever the faculty may think, 
they have not come mainly to get 
good grades by flashing their 
smiles at professors. 

[With a series of sentences all 
having similar constructions and 
similar or contrasting words, the 
paragraph moves to a cumulative 
effect.] 


EXERCISE 16 

A. Describe the methods used in the tollowing paragraphs to gain con¬ 
tinuity, and point out specific examples of each method; 

1. The doctrine of energy has to do with the notion of quantita¬ 
tive permanence underlying change. The doctrine of evolution has 
to do with tlic emergence of novel organisms as the outcome of 
chance. The theor\' of energy lies in the province of physics. The 
theor)' of evolution lies mainly in the province of biology, although 
it had previously been touched upon by Kant and LaPlace in con¬ 
nection with the formation of suns and planets. 

—A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sctcncc and the Modern World 

2, I have already given you a summary account of the manner in 
which young misses are educated in this countrs’. Thev are all sent 
early to school; where tliey are taught to spell, and read, and 
write. From parochial schools, many of them are transferred to 
boarding-schools and academies. Here they learn to understand 
arithmetic, wliich indeed is usually taught them in parochial 
schools, and study English grammar, geography, history to some 
extent, criticism, and composition. In a few instances tliey are 
taught moral science, and in some ascend to higher branches of 
mathematics, the Latin and French languages. To these are added 
embroideiA', drawing, and music. 

—TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Travcls in New England and New York 
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3. Twenty-four hours have elapsed since writing the foregoing. I 
have just returned from tl)C haymow, charged more and more 
with love and admiration of Hiiwthornc. For I have just been 
gleaning through the Mosses, picking up many things liere and 
there that l^ad previously escaped me. And I found that but to 
glean after this man, is better than to be at the har\<-st of others. 
To be frank (though, perhaps, rather foolish) notwitlistanding 
what I wrote yesterday of these Mosses, I liad not tlien culled 
them all; but had, nevertheless, been sufliciently sensible of the 
subtle essence in them, as to write as I did. To what infinite 
height of loving wonder and admiration I max' yet be borne, when 
by repeatedly banqueting on these Mosses I shall have thoroughly 
incorporated their whole stuff into my being,—that, I cannot tell. 
But alreadv I feel that this Hawthorne has dropjied germinous 
seeds into mv soul. He expands and deepens <lown, the more I 
contemplate him; and further and furtlu*r, shoots his strong Nexs- 
England roots into the hot soil of my SoutlK-rn soul. 

-HERMAN MELVILLE, Ilowthonia Otul 11 IS ^^OSSe.^i 


B. Rexvrite the folloxving paragraphs from student themes, attempting 
to improve the continuity from sentence to sentence: 

1. The mythology and folkways of a primitive jxeople are the basis 
of their society. Wise men and priests ex]>lain the mxsteries of 
the universe. Folkwavs are learnetl bx the young b\- imitation and 
under the pressure of authority. Traditions of a different society 
arc sometimes imposed on a priinitiv-e group, and then the old 
folkxvays arc submerged and covered by superficial aciiuired hab¬ 
its. The dress and language of the nexv society are adopted, '^’ou 
have to probe beneath the surface to find the old beliefs per¬ 
sisting. 

2. What to xvear xvas a very irnportarit problem to itu*. Blm- xvas the 
color xvhieh inv motlier considered most flattering to me. btil 1 
liked red. I xvas only in the seventh grade. It xx-as very hard for 
me to fin<l a formal that fit me. Dr<-ss (l<'sigiu“rs a])parently <lid not 
take sufficient accoimt of the special problems of sex'enth-grad< rs. 
Many dresses, both blue and reil, xvr re j>res<“nte<l. 1 did not seem 
to have curv(“s in the right places. W’hen I did find a suitable diess. 
the alterations turned out to be more complicated than making tin- 
dress could have been. 



Bel(jw are sentences from the end and beginning of suecessixa- para¬ 
graphs ill student papers. Itewrite thc-rn or add wliatever is necessary to 
improve the transition between each set of paragraphs. 


1. 'Ilie first step in forming tin; organization was to asse.ss public 
sentiment. . . , The poll shoxve<l overwhelming enthusiasm for 
the plan. 
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LACK OF CONTINUITY OR COHERENCE 


The membership drive was undertaken by a group o£ committees. 

2. Here with a view of the mountains on three sides and the tiny 
creek near the center of the area was a perfect site for the new 
school. 

The site was nearly fifty miles from a sizable town. Supplies and 
help would be a problem. Building costs would be high. 

3. Everybody had left by midnight, and we went to bed. 

I put the coffee on and started to mix batter for pancakes. 

4. Interpreting local news, therefore, is perhaps the most important 
single function of the college newspaper. 

National affairs should be of interest to college students and col¬ 
lege journalists. 

5. In such ways are college traditions useful as laws or regulations 
which help students to live together. 

'file tradition of fraternity hazing does not, it seems to me, have 

anv reason for continued e.xistence. 

¥ 

D. Select a paragraph from a theme you have written. Using the para¬ 
graphs in 16-4 as models, draw lines tracing the continuity from key 
word to key word. Then revise the paragraph, attempting to improve 
its continuity, and draw lines on the revision to test whether more 
ideas cany from sentence to sentence. 
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POINT OF VIEW AND TONE 


Establish the point of tieiv ami the tone and main¬ 
tain them consistenthf. 


Following are passages from two student themes, written on tlic 
same topic and about the same central idea—that some types ol 
advertising should be discontinued: 


1'lie general public has great faith in the printed word. Peo[de tcMid 
to helii've what they read in supposedly reputable newspapers aiul mag¬ 
azines. Advertising, therefore, which makes false claims aljoiit the \alucs 
of a product or the conse<|nences of failing to use it may cause real liarcl- 
ship arid may eventuallv evc’u hann the standing of the company. 

In the living room I found my mother in tears; she had been snnhheil 
h\ the Tuesday Afternoon Hridge Club. Sadly I watched her fingering 
the white blouse in which tattle-tale gray ])ersiste<l in spite of llie new 
soap. My sister was revising the sccjjttd paragraph of her siiicid'- note: 
she had not had a date for a week in spite of using all the proper so.ips 
and toothpastes and mouthwashes. Slie faced the ({uestion why romanee 
liad passed her by, and there were no more answers in the advertise¬ 
ments. 


The two writers attempt to make essentially the same point, but they 
differ widely. They use diffcTcnt methods anti approach their 
material with different attitudes. The first theme is serious and ob¬ 
jective, an attempt to make a reasoned, logical stattanent; tlu' 
second is ironic, exaggerated; it employs ridicule, reducing to 
absurdity the kind of atlvertising its author resents. The two tlicmcs 
tliffer in point of view and tone. 

Or compare two professional writers describing the same sc<'ne 
from the reign of terror that followed the I'reiich Hcwolntion. 

The call to plunder was received with enthusiasm, and in (he morning 
of the 25th of February a troop of w'omen inarched to the Seine and, 
after boarding the vessels that contained cargoes of soap, helped them- 
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selves liberally to all they required at a price fixed by themselves, that 
is to say, for almost nothing. Since no notice was taken of these pro¬ 
ceedings, a far larger crowd collected at dawn of the following day and 
set forth on a marauding expedition to the shops. From no less than 
1200 grocers the people carried off everything on which they could lay 
their hands—oil, sugar, candles, coffee, brandy—at first without paying, 
then, overcome with remorse, at the price they themselves bought 
proper. 

—^NESTA H. WEBSTER, The French 'Revolution 

And now from six o’clock, this Monday morning, one perceives the 
Bakers’ Queues unusually expanded, angrily agitating themselves. Not 
the Baker alone, but two Section Commissioners to help him, manage 
with difficulty the daily distribution of loaves. Soft-spoken, assiduous, in 
the early candle-light, are Baker and Commissioners: and yet the pale 
chill February sunrise discloses an unpromising scene. Indignant Female 
Patriots, partly supplied with bread, rush now to the shops, declaring 
they will have groceries. Groceries enough: sugar-barrels, rolled forth 
into the street. Patriot Citoyennes weighing it out at a just rate of eleven¬ 
pence a pound; likewise coffee-chests, soap-chests, nay cinnamon and 
clove-chests, with aqua-vitae and other forms of alcohol,—at a just rate, 
which some do not pay; the pale-faced Grocer silently wringing his hands! 

—^THOMAS CARLYLE, The French Revolution 

These passages also differ in point of view. The first writer assumes 
that she is looking back on events of the past, describing them 
objectively. The second asks the reader to imagine himself on the 
scene and describes events as if they were occurring as he writes. 
Pie also attempts to re-create something of the excitement that 
would be experienced on the scene. 

A writer may approach his subject in any of a variety of ways, 
none of them categorically right or wrong. Some may be more 
appropriate than others to a particular writer’s abilities, to his 
audience, to his material. Even in a short student paper, the writer 
needs to consider whether his point of view accords with his pur¬ 
poses. Usually the approach that seems “natural” to the writer works 
best. More important still, the writer must be sure that he does not 
keep shifting his point of view as the paper progresses. In most 
short papers the point of view should be established early and 
should be maintained without notable shift to the end. 

17-1 Varieties of tone 

The writer adopts a particular attitude toward his subject matter 
and his readers. He may be serious or flippant or ironical or 
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whimsical or anything else he chooses, but the chances are that 
the paper will not succeed if the tone or mood shifts. The writer 
may, of course, introduce humorous comments in a generalK- serious 
paper, or become serious from time to time in a generally light 
paper, but he will only confuse the reader by shifting his over-all 
attitude. 


17-2 Person 

There is a story that Harold Ross, long editor of T/tc New Yorker, 
had a favorite criticism of a cartoon: “Who’s talking? He would 
often demand that the artist open the speakers mouth wider or 
otherwise indicate who was responsible for the words in the caption. 
The writer has less trouble than the cartoonist in showing who s 
talking, but he has to do it. Usually the writer uses the third-person 
approach for objectivity: Student govcrn77tent rerjuires . . . The 
new teacher entered ... He may want to assume a more personal 
relationship and describe events or facts in the first person as he saw 
them: I observed student government . . . My new teacher saw 
me . . . He may, although it is out of fashion except in some news¬ 
papers, avoid I by using the editorial we, a device for shifting the 
responsibility for a statement by suggesting that the entire news¬ 
paper accepts it: We believe that student govern/neul requires 
. . . In a slightly different sense, we is often used—as it is in 
passages in this text—to indicate people in general: W'e use pro¬ 
nouns to stand for nouns. In a narrative the writer may speak ob¬ 
jectively but recount events from the point of view ol a main char¬ 
acter: George soon discovered that sttident government . . . The 
possibilities are numerous; the writer should be consistent enough 
to keep the reader from confusion. 


17-3 Consistency in space 

Often the position of a writer in space is not important; we need 
not, for example, know the location of a writer discussing philos¬ 
ophy. In a description, however, and in some other expository com¬ 
positions, location may be very important. The writer must assume 
that he is located in some relation to his material, and if he moves 
about without letting the reader know, the reader is confused. 
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SHIFT IN POINT OF VIEW 


17-4 Consistency in time 

The writer assumes a position in time in relation to his subject; 
he must let the reader know his position, and he must not shift 
without warning. In a narration he probably will assume that he 
is looking back from the present, as in the first paragraph above on 
the French Revolution; or he may pretend to record events as they 
occur, as in the second paragraph above. A term paper on Shake¬ 
speare may involve a variety of times which the writer needs to 
distinguish. 

1. Shakespeare was thirty-eight years old when the first edition of 
Hamlet appeared in London. 

2. He had earned a reputation as one of the leading dramatists of his 
day. 

3. Hamlet has been discussed and criticized more than any of the 
other plays. 

4. It is a favorite on the modem stage. 

5. In the play Hamlet ts faced with a decision which he cannot make. 

6. Ironically the only course consistent with Hamlet’s character and 
satisfactory to the audience leads to disaster. 

The sentences illustrate only a few of the kinds of time (see 35-3 
to 35-5). The first indicates the basic attitude of the writer; he is 
in the present writing of events in the past. The second mentions 
what has occurcd before the past time of the first. The third con¬ 
cerns what has occurred continuously and indefinitely in tlie past. 
And the last three treat the play as it exists at the time the writer is 
discussing it. 


17 Shift in point of view PV; Tone 

Reuritc sections of the composition which do not maintain the 
writers basic point of view toward his subject matter and his 
reader. 

A composition requires various materials and therefore varies in 
tone, person, place, and time. A writer may even take a position in 
the present looking back and then shift for a paragraph or two to 
pretend he is at the scene of a past event. Let us imagine ourselves 
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looking at the eight towers of the Bastille on July 14, 1789. Before 
us is the high central gate. . . . But the writer must not make such 
shifts in point of view without reason and without showing the 
reader what is happening. 


17a Shift in tone 

Inconsistent 

. . . Tying flies requires pa¬ 
tience, practice, and skill, but there 
is a kind of special thrill in hook¬ 
ing a trout with a fly you Iiave 
made yourself. 

And now if you are not com¬ 
pletely bored by my lesson on how 
to tie a fly, let us go on, dear 
reader, to what the flies are to be 
used for. Fly-fishing. . . . 

[After a straightforward discus¬ 
sion, the writer shifts to what is 
perltaps an atternjjt at mild humor 
or "lightening” the paper. The at¬ 
tempt is un.sticcessful. Tor no rea¬ 
son, the writer clianges his point 
of view.] 


PV a; Tone 

Revised 

. . . Tving flies requires pa¬ 
tience. practice, and skill, but there 
is a kind of special thrill in hooking 
a trout with a lly )'OU have in.icle 
yourself. 

Catching a trout, liowever, re- 
cpiires not only a well-made hire 
but a good deal of skill in using 
it. Flv-fishing. . . . 

[A more direct transition intro¬ 
duces the new topic erpially will 
and avoids the awkivard shift in 
tone.] 


17b Shift in person 

See also 33k. 


PV b 


Shifted 

If vou want your campfire to bo 
both safe and usc-ful. you have to 
build it car<-fully. You have to be¬ 
gin by selecting a good place for 
the fire. One should be sure that 
thor<- arc no trees within ten feet 
of the site and that all leaves and 
brush have been cleared away. 

[The writer begins with you as 
Ids suhfect hut .shifts in the third 
sentence to one, fur no apparent 
reason.] 


Revised 

If vou want your campfire to be 
both safe? aiul useful, you must 
build it carefully, begin bv seUat- 
ing a good place for the firc’. ^ou 
should be sure that thi-re are no 
tn’cs within li-ii feet of the site 
and that all leav(‘s and brusli Iiave 
b<‘c*n cl<Mred awav. 

[Changing one to sou keeps the 
f>oint of view consistent. The (uiitf r 
might, of course, hai'.e usetl one 
and he* inslt'ad of y«>u with eifiial 
consistency.] 
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Shifted (Cont.) 

I looked out over the pines to¬ 
ward the tiny lake a thousand feet 
below us. You could hardly see the 
cabin where we had spent the 
night. 

After tlie textbook had been 
mastered, he had no trouble with 
chemistry. 

[The impersonal passive con¬ 
struction shifts awkwardly to the 
active with the subject he.] 

Gennany has developed new at¬ 
titudes toward government, but 
they preserve some of the ideas 
which allowed a dictatorship to 
flourish. 

(/n the same sentence, the writer 
shifts his point of view, thinking 
first of the nation in general and 
then of the people in it. See also 
29.] 

17c Shift in location 

Shifted 

From my corner I could see 
tlie long platform of the subway 
stretching dimly beside the tracks. 
A girl clicked through the turnstile 
and sat at once on the bench be- 
yontl tlic change booth. The street 
was empty and quiet. For a mo¬ 
ment there was no rumble of 
trains, no sound of voices—a 
frightening silence. 

[The third sentence shifts the 
point of view by making the reader 
change the position he has assumed 
to imagine the scene.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

I looked out over the pines to¬ 
ward the tiny lake a thousand feet 
below us. I could hardly see the 
cabin where we had spent the 
night. 

After he had mastered the text¬ 
book, he had no trouble with 
chemistry. 


1. The Germans have developed 
new attitudes toward government, 
but they preserve some of the ideas 
which allowed a dictatorship to 
flourish. 

2. Germany has developed new 
attitudes toward government but 
preserves some of the ideas which 
allowed a dictatorship to flourish. 


PV c 

Revised 

From my comer I could see the 
long platform of the subway sta¬ 
tion stretching dimly beside the 
tracks. A girl clicked through the 
turnstile and sat immediately on 
the bench beyond the change 
booth. For a moment there was 
no rumble of trains, no sound 
from the street above, no voice— 
a frightening silence. 

[The revision retains the detail 
of the original, but presents it from 
the point of view already estab¬ 
lished.] 


17d Shift in time 


For .shift of time within the sentence see 35a to 35d. 
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Shifted 

The old house was set back in 
a grove of oaks. As we come nearer 
we can see the broken sluitters 
and tlie tumble-down porch. The 
only sound is the rustling of leaves. 

[The writer asstinies ot first that 
he is looking back from the pres¬ 
ent, but after one sentence some 
kind of time-machine translates 
him to the scene itself. The reader 
cannot be sure where he is.] 

The play begins with a scene 
on the castle walls of Elsinore. 
Horatio, a friend of Hamlet, met 
the soldiers who were on watch 
and learned from them about the 
ghost that had appeared. Then as 
the soldiers were talking, the ghost, 
dressed in full armor, appeared 
again. 

[The writer, as he proceeds, 
perhaps begitis to think of his ex¬ 
perience in reading or seeing the 
platf rather titan the play itself. 
After one sentence he writes as if 
he were describing actual events.\ 

After wc had waited about 
twenty minutes, I saw a pair of 
antlers pushing up from behind 
the hill. Another followed. Now 
the wltole herd began to appear, 
moving down toward the water 
hole. 

[The writer forgets his jwint of 
vietv tnometilarily, and the now 
shifts //.] 

EXERCISE 17 


Revised 

The old house was set back in 
a grove of oaks. As we came 
nearer, we could see the broken 
shutters and the tumble-down 
porch. The only sound was the 
rustling of leaves. 

[The revision preserves the point 
of view established in the begin¬ 
ning.] 


The play begins with a scone 
on the castle walls of Elsinore. 
Horatio, a friend of Hamlet, meets 
the soldiers who are on watch and 
learns from them about the ghost 
that has appeared. Then as the 
soldiers are talking, the ghost, 
dressed in full annor, appears 
again. 

[The revision considers consist¬ 
ently the play as a piece of litera¬ 
ture still in existence which can 
therefore be referred to in present 
time.] 

After we had waited about 
twenty minutes, I saw a j>air of 
antlers pushing up from belund 
the hill. Anotlier followed. Tlien 
the whole herd began to appear, 
moving down toward the water 
hole. 


A. Revise the following passage-s so that the point of view is consistent; 

1. Unless the pine trees could become tall and reach for the sun. 
how could they survive against their inan\ rivals in tlie forest'r' 
As the pine tree grew, it l>egan to braneh out. 

2. As soon as wc finished packing, we lujrry to the station. 
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3. At the beginning of the play Romeo was very much in love with 
Rosalind. He seemed almost amusing as a lovesick youth. Then 
he meets Juliet, and at once he is madly in love with her. The 
sudden change was not convincing to me. 

4. No matter how carefully one plans, you can always coimt on 
forgetting something. 

5. The six main streets of the town spread out like spokes of a huge 
wheel, whose hub was the courthouse circle where I walked. 
As I crossed Central Avenue, I could see traffic lights blinking 
oflF to the north for eight or ten blocks. A dozen girls in blue jeans 
and bright shirts giggled by me, bound for the first show at the 
Circle Theater. The theater was garish in the bright lights of 
the orchestra as a small crowd waited for the picture to begin. 
I walked on past the theater entrance, past a bookstore whose 
window display suggested that it specialized in office equip¬ 
ment rather than books, and then I turned up Grand Avenue to 
the northwest. 

6. After Binny had reported on his investigation and they had 
weighed the chances of getting caught against the possibilities for 
a substantial haul, it was decided to go home and make the 
attempt some other time. 

7. When I first read the storj' I thought Hemingway was interested 
mostly in the two killers who come into the restaurant and in¬ 
quire about Ole. They are revealed through their clipped speech 
and their attempts to bully the boys in the diner. Most of the 
story seems to concern them. Nick did not speak very often. 

8. If you expect people to take you seriously, you must take time 
to think about what you say. It is not enough to speak with con¬ 
viction or pound the table with enthusiasm. One must know 
what he is trying to do and have a plan for doing it. 

9. The dough should be kneaded every hour for three hours, and 
you should keep it in a warm place so that it will rise. 

10. Mexico has a wide variety of climates and beautiful scenery, and 
they manufacture fine leather goods. 

11. After he ate the soup and finished tlie huge salad, he began to 
regain his cheerfulness. 

12. Fish began jumping all around me. I quickly threw my line out. 
And now the rain began. 

13. Huckleberry Finn is more tlian a children’s book. Huck, of course, 
is interesting to children. He was always doing something excit¬ 
ing. I can remember still how interested I was when I first read 
the book. But the novel has ideas in it tliat appeal also to an 
adult mind. 
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14. After the mowing of tlie lawn had been accomplished, he was 
free to go to the movies. 

15. A person who wants to get something out of liis classes must do 
more than simply the required work. You can often get a degree 
by doing just the minimum, but you cannot get an education 
that way. 


b. Biblical scholars recognize that the Old Testament we know is made 
up of several older versions edited into one by breakitjg up the 
earlier accounts and running them together. Two of these versions 
are called P and JE, P standing for a version wliich we suppose to 
have been the Priests’ Code, and JE for a more popular account 
which coml)incd two versions, in one of which the Lord is called 
Javeh, and in the other Elohim. Thus, wliatever the reason for the 
Bible appearing in this form, many of tl^e (^UI lestament stories are 
told twice, and naturally the tone'diflers in the two versions. 

Now read Chapters 5-10 of Genesis, and endeavor to characterize 
tlie differences between the two versions. Just whc*re tlie versions 
begin and stop is a matter for some argument, and slightly vatving 
estimates will be found in the various Bible dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. The following is a relatively acceptable division ot lliese 
chapters between the two accounts: Genesis \, 1-28 fP); 

(JE); V. 30-82 (P); VI, 1-8 (JE); \'l. 9-22 (P); VH, 1-5 (JE); N il. 
(> (P); N'll. 7-24 (jE); N’lll. 1-5 (P); N’lII, b-12 (JE): Mil. 13-20 
(P); VIII. 21-22 HE); IX, 1-17 (P); IX. 18-27 (JE); IX, 28-29. 
X, 1-7 (P); X. 8-19 (JE); X. 20 (P); X, 21 (JE); X. 22-23 ( L 
X. 24-30 (JE); X. 31-32 (P). The numbering of tl*e verses is that 
of the King James version; in some otlu-r versions the imnibering 
<liffers slightlv. 

In the 19th century, two contemporaries wr«jte philosophies o 
clotlus. One, ecstatic, philosophical, and violent, was tli<* work o 
Thomas Carlyk*. The other, moral, pedantic. <loctrinain'. was an edi¬ 
torial bv Lou'is A. Godev. editor of Gndri/s l.(uUfs Hook. '\ he “para¬ 
graph"'below has been'made- by mixing seleetions from tluvse two 
aecounls. Naturallv, tlie tones of the two are different. Judg¬ 

ing bv the tone, trv to sort out the s<-nl<Mie<'S so lh;it yon get t\s<) 
cotisist<-nt accounts. The sc-nt<*nces occur in thi- same order they had 
ill the original versions, 'fhe following might he nsc-d as a topic sen¬ 
tence for the matter from ('arlvku “Man’s earthly inti’res'ts are all 
hooked and buttoned together, and held up. hy ( ,loth«-s. I he fol- 
kiwing would serve as a topic sentence for tlie pass.ig<‘s from C.ixley: 
"The Bible, as our readers well know, is the staixlard of anthoiity 
by whicb we test the right or the wrong of idi'as ami usagi'S; nor 
can we comprehend tlie full import of rlolhiiig or its adv;nil.ig<“s 
unless we look at the evil results that follow neglect of or disohetli- 
ence to this law of necessity for the human race, ever since the 
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Lord God clothed* the first man and woman before sending them 
out of Eden.” 

(1) Clothing has nine distinct phases of teaching the pliilosophy 
of its usefulness. (2) It gives covering, comfort, comeliness; it marks 
custom, condition, character, and civilization; it symbolizes Redemp¬ 
tion through Christ, and the holiness of the saints in Heaven. (3) 
Society sails through the Infinitude on cloth, as on a Faust’s mantle. 
(4) Strange enough, it strikes me, is this same fact of there being 
Tailors and tailored. (5) The Horse I ride has his own whole fell; 
the noble creature is his own sempster, and weaver, and spinner. 
(6) A clothing of rags symbolizes wretchedness, wickedness, igno¬ 
rance, imposture, or imbecility. (7) While I—good Heaven—have 
thatched myself over with the dead fleeces of sheep, the bark of 
vegetables, the entrails of worms, the hides of oxen and seals, the 
felt of furred beasts. (8) Nakedness is savagery, or shameless sin, 
or extreme misery. (9) Heathenism has no darker shadow on its 
God-forsaken horizon than the half nude millions on millions of 
its worshipers; until these people are clothed, neither Cliina nor 
India can become Christian countries. (10) Day after Day I must 
thatch myself anew; day after day this despicable thatch must lose 
some film of its thickness, till by degrees the whole has been brushed 
thither, and I, the dust-making, patent Rag-grinder, get new mate¬ 
rial to grind on. O subter-brutishl vile! most vile! (11) Wherever 
Christian civilization prevails, as in Europe and America, dirt and 
disorder in a household or in dress are proofs of ill-conditioned or 
ill-trained people. (12) For have not I too a compact all-enclosing 
Skin, whiter or dingier? Am I a botched mass of tailors’ and cobblers* 
shreds, then; or a tightly-articulated, homogeneous little Figure, 
automatic, alive? (13) The dress must be decent before we can have 
confidence in tlie character of any person. (14) For my own part, 
these considerations, of our Clothes-thatch, and how, reaching in¬ 
wards even to oiir heart of hearts, it tailorizes and demoralizes us, 
fill me with a certain horror at myself, and mankind. (15) We feel 
and judge thus intuitively, because the instincts of humanity tell us 
that without decent clothing tliere cannot be real delicacy of feeling 
or true dignity of mind, unless the ‘miserable’ suffers from the sins of 
others. (16) And this does not weaken the force of our moral of 
dress—that there is or has been wrong doing wherever we see peo¬ 
ple badly or indecently clothed. (17) Tliere is something great in 
the moment when a man first strips himself of adventitious wrap¬ 
pages; and sees indeed that he is naked, and, as Swift has it, ‘a forked 
straddling animal with bandy legs’; yet also a Spirit and unutter¬ 
able Mystery of Mysteries. 
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THE PARAGRAPH 


Construct paragraphs as units; do not merely divide 
a composition into paragraphs. 


A few years ago, at a midwestern university, funds were appro¬ 
priated for a new gymnasium whicli was to include four handl^ail 
courts in tlie basement. Construction costs rose, and the plans had 
to be changed. The architect suggested, as one economy, that two 
of the handball courts be omitted. The superintendent of buildings 
was reluctant; his specifications called for four courts. He thought 
of a compromise, and the buikling was constructed with four hand¬ 
ball courts—each half size and each useless. 

Paragraph division in some student themes is about as useful as 
a half-size handball court, because it is made without reason. A 
paragraph, except in newspapers, is not a mechanical device for 
breaking up a page. It is not a specific number of wortls or sentences. 
It is a unit in the organization of the composition, an organized tlis- 
ciission of one topic or one aspect of a topic. The indentation which 
marks it helps the reader to understand the* plan of the entire 
paper. The paragraph varies in length with the nature of its sul)- 
ject and the style of the writer. It varies in method and pattern ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of the writer. 


18-1 Paragraphs as brief compositions 

Paragraphs are essentially brief compositions and should follow 
principles of development, organization, unity, n'levance. and con¬ 
tinuity described above (see especially 7-1 to 1-4, 8-1, 11-h, 12-2, 
15-1).They vary in length. Introductory, concluding, or transitional 
paragraphs may he short (see 13-1, 14-1, 16-2). Paragra|)hs develop¬ 
ing main topics of a composition arc often several hundred words 
long. They vary also in organization and manner of development. 
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A few patterns, however, are so basic that every writer should have 
them at his command. 

18-2 The topic sentence 

We express ourselves by announcing a subject and developing this 
subject with a statement (see 2-1, 12-2). If a paragraph is to be 
clear, the reader must know at all times what its subject is. Some¬ 
times tile subject is so clear that die \vriter feels he need not an¬ 
nounce it in so many words. Sometimes he feels that for a short 
paragraph the subject can best be announced late in the paragraph. 
Sometimes it can be implied in a word or phrase. But usually, the 
best practice is to announce the subject in a sentence, preferably a 
short striking sentence, at the beginning of the paragraph. A sen¬ 
tence which announces the subject for the paragraph is called a 
topic sentence. 

Consider tlie following paragraph: 

The dog and tlie cat are two quite difPerent animals. The cat is self- 
centered, self-seeking. It has no loyalty to its owner, no esprit de corps, 
no regard for the rights of others. The dog, on the other hand, is bored 
by its own compan)-. It seeks the companionship of other dogs or of 
human beings. It shows a kind of stubborn fidelity to its master, no 
matter how badly it may be treated. . 

The paragraph begins with a simple statement, a topic sentence, 
and then justifies the statement. This is tlie practice in the standard 
modern e.xpositor)' paragraph. 

18-3 The standard expository paragraph 

The standard paragraph, which might be called the “work-horse 
paragraph,” has a simple but flexible construction. It goes something 
like the following: 

(1) Topic sentence (including transition, or preceded by transi¬ 
tion ) 

(2) Indication of main divisions of paragraph 

(3) Development of first main division of paragraph 

(4) Subtopic sentence 

(5) Development of second main division 

(This is continued so long as necessary, although usually a 
paragraph has relatively few main divisions.) 
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(6) Conclusion (sometimes with transition to the next para¬ 
graph ) 

Obviously this sort of paragraph is essentially like most compositions 
considered as wholes, which usually start with a statement of the 
subject, develop the subject in an orderly way, and reach a conclu¬ 
sion. Similarly, the standard paragraph suggests the standard Eng¬ 
lish sentence* which starts with a subject, and continues witli a 
statement about that subject. Consider tlie following: 


I try each year to disbelieve what my senses 
tell me, and to look at the harvest moon in a 
cold and astronomical light. I know that it is 
a small cold sphere of rock, airless, jagged and 
without activity. But the harvest morm is not 
an astronomical fact. It is a knowing thing, lift¬ 
ing its ruddy head above the rim of the world. 
Even to the thoroughly civilized mind, where 
caution for the future is supposed to rule all 
impulse, the orange moon of autumn iinites 
the sen.ses to some saturnalia, yet no festival of 
merriment. 'I'he harvest moon has no inno¬ 
cence, like the slim cjuarter moon of a spring 
twilight, nor has it the silver penny brilliance 
of the moon that looks down upon the resorts 
of suitun<»rtime. Wise, ripe, and portly, like an 
old Baechu.s, it waxes night after night. 

-DONALD CTUl.nOSS PEATriK, 

An Alniannc for ^^o(Ic^ns 


TOPIC SENTENCE 

FIHST Sl'lJDIVISION 

CONCLUSION 
SUBTOl’lC: SENTENCE 


DEVELOPMENT 


FUUTHEU DEVELOI'.MENl 


CONCl.l'SlON 


Not every paragraph is so regular as this, reattie, lor jtjstaiu-e, 
often omits the conclusion, and embodies it in a separate paragraph 
which is also a transition to the next. Many paragra|)hs liavr* no suh- 
topic sentence; otliers liave a topic sc*ntencc‘ which is actually the 
introduction for a whole sefjuence of paragraphs. th<' first paragiaph 
having a subtopic sentence which follows itniu<*(1iately alter th<' 
more general topic sentence*. But with minor variations, a para¬ 
graph roughly like this does most of the work lor most earelul 
writers of expository and argumentative j^rose. 


18-4 Paragroph development 

Paragraphs can be developed in many ways (see 5-1. b-1 b-2, 
7-1 to 7-4, 8-2, 9-3), and a skillful writer will use various tcehni<iues 
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in one paragraph quite unconsciously. A beginner can with profit 
deliberately use specific methods. ITie methods discussed in the 
remainder of this section are only some of those available, but they 
are probably the most common. They are standard, and they will 
work. 

18-5 Statement and particulars 

Make a statement and then cite particular instances which illus¬ 
trate or support it (see also 7-1). 

Consider the following: 

His folks talked like other folks in the neighborhood. They called 
themselves “pore” people. A man learned in books was “eddicated.” 
What was certain was “sartin.” The syllables came through the nose; 
joints were “j’ints”; fruit “spiled” instead of spoiling; in corn-planting 
time they “drapped” the seeds. They went on errands and “brung” things 
back. Their dogs “follered” the coons. Flannel was “flannen,” a bandanna 
a bandanner, a chimney a “chimbly,” a shadow a “shadder,” and mos¬ 
quitoes plain “skeeters.” They “gethered” crops. A creek was a “crick,” 
a cover a “kiver.” 

—CAUL SANDBURG, Abe Lincoln: The Prairie Years 

The first sentence makes a statement. The remainder of the para¬ 
graph lists particular instances, more or less at random. Ylie first 
sentence ties the particulars together; the particulars illustrate and 
clarify the first sentence. 

The following paragraph has the same pattern: 


Proud of his wonderful achievements, civilized man looks down upon 
the humbler members of mankind. He has conquered the forces of nature 
and compelled them to serve him. He has transformed inhospitable for¬ 
ests into fertile fields. The mountain fastnesses are yielding their treas¬ 
ures to his demands. The fierce animals which are obstructing his prog¬ 
ress are being exterminated, while others which are u.seful to him are 
made to increase a thousand-fold. The waves of the ocean carr^' him 
from land to land, and towering mountain-ranges set him no bounds. His 
genius has moulded inert matter into powerful machines which await a 
touch of his hand to scr%'e his manifold demands. 

—FRANZ BOAS, The Mind of Primitive Man 

The first sentence makes a general statement about man; each sen¬ 
tence which follows describes some particular accomplishment of 
man which justifies the opening assertion. 
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18-6 Statement and example or illustration 

Make a statement and then describe an example which clarifies it 
(see also 7-2). 

Consider the following: 

As a matter of fact, we are all of us original in our expression until 
our wings are clipped. I know a tlirce-year-okl boy who calls an auto¬ 
mobile a "cadeuga.” It is, both to him and in ])oint of fact, an excellently 
descriptive term, based, like many a word in the pristine days of speech, 
on the sound the thing makes. But you can’t go to the telephone and ask 
for a “cadeuga” with any valid hope of seeing it appear. And since the 
world with which the young adventurer must communicate prefers to 
call the affair a motor, or a car. or a machine (incomparably less exact 
and fitting terms), he will infallibly drop his own fresh and vivid c(nn- 
age, and conform. Tlie tangential energy of the individual beats its wings 
in vain against the centripetal force of the community, and everv infant 
anarchist in speech yields at last to the usage of that world by which, if 
he is to live, lie must be understood. 

—JOHN i-iviNCSTONt; LOWES, ConvctUion and Revolt in Poetry 

The paragraph begins with a general statement which is illustrated 
by a story. Then the exainjile is interpreted as it relates to the 
opening .statement, and a final sentence can carry the main idea a 
little further. 


18-7 Comparison and contrast 

Illustrate or clarify a statement by compariuf' it or contraslinf^ if 
with something simpler or more familiar (see also 7-4). 

Comparison shows likeness; contrast shows difference. For in¬ 
stance, Wallace Stegner, as the conclusion (if an article in which he 
recommends a Master’s degr<’e in creative writing, but no more than 
an M.A., uses the following paragraph: 


7hat will do for a final word on the teaching of writing. Learning to 
write is like l<-arning to fly. Watch the old birds in iiiidsummei' kii-king 
the protesting young out of the nest. 

—WALLACE stlcneh, Wriling m.v Clrudndte Study 


18-8 Statement and reasons 

Make a statement and then cite reasons for its validity (see also 

8-1, 8-2, 9-3). 
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The pattern “This is so because . . . because . . . and because 
. . is perhaps a special variation of the formula in which particu¬ 
lars support a main topic. 

The Yellow or Silver Pine is nrjore frequently overturned than any 
other tree on the Sierra, because its leaves and branches form the largest 
mass in proportion to its height, while in many places it is planted 
sparsely, leaving long, open lanes, through which storms may enter with 
full force. Furtliermore, because it is distributed along the lower portion 
of the range, which was the first to be left bare on the breaking up of 
the ice-sheet at the close of the glacial winter, the soil it is growing upon 
has been longer exposed to post-glacial weathering, and consequently is 
in a more crumbling, decayed condition than the fresher soils farther up 
the range, and therefore offers a less secure anchorage for the roots. 

—JOHN .MUIR, The Passes of the Sierra 

The opening clause is justified by succeeding reasons or explana¬ 
tions. 

18-9 Progression of ideas 

Connect logicalhj related statements to develop the desired gen¬ 
eral idea. 

Often the writer does not wish a pattern as formal as those 
described above. Me can, however, move from one statement to 
another that logically follows it, progressing from one concept or 
attitude to another. 

If you subtract from this book the personality of H. L. Mencken, if 
you attempt to restate his ideas in simple unexcited prose, there remains 
only a collection of trite and somewhat confused ideas. To discuss it as 
one might discuss the ideas of first rate thinkers like Russell, Dewey, 
Whitehead, or Santayana would bo to destroy the book and to miss its 
importance. Though it purports to be the outline of a social philosophy, 
it is really the highly rhetorical e.xprcssion of a mood which has often in 
the past and may again in the future be translated into thought. In tlie 
best sense of the word the book is sub-rational: it is addressed to those 
vital preferences which lie deeper than coherent thinking. 

—w.\LTER LippMANN, Men of Dcstimj 

Each sentence moves the reader logically nearer the final statement. 

And now consider the followine: 

It was easy in those days to be hopeful, to prophesy, if not a renais¬ 
sance, at least an efflorescence of native genius such as had never before 
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occurred in tlie Western Hemisphere. But since that memorable uprising 
of 1913 something has happened. The sensational issues are dead and 
buried; the lust for battle has dwindled into an ignoble truce with the 
Academy; the creative stream has run dr\-; and Modernists, at home and 
abroad, are wearily sifting and resifting its barren deposits. Let us look 
into the matter. 

—THOMAS ciiAVEN, Mcn of Art 

Here the paragraph progresses so far from the first statement that 
the body of the paragraph becomes a denial of what was suggested 
in the first sentence. 

18-10 Chronological and spatial patterns 

Record incidents in the order in which thcif occurred in space and 
time. 

When events are to be narrated, paragraphs usually become 
episodes in the action, scenes in the drama. 

After a full minute, something of memory stirred in his brain, and he 
again reared and looked back at me. To l>eave eight hundred pounds 
about on its pivot a second time was too miich even to consider, so lu' 
simply bent back and back until his head almost touched his hind flip¬ 
pers, and gazed with uncomprehending wistfulness full into my face. 
Whether I appeared more attractive or less fearsome wrongway up, or 
whether—well, just whether—his head slowh' sank down again on the 
sand. With a gargantuan sigh he cleaned out a deep hollow and erased 
rn<- from his memory. Again my sea-<*lephant slept. 

-WU.I.IAM IJEIiHK, Rook of BoijS 

For other examples of patterns in time and space, see 11*1, 11*2. 

18-11 Related details 

Combine related details. 

Details may be related because they are all characteristics of a 
persf)!! or parts of a scene or aspects of the same j^robh'rn. If (heir 
coiinc'ction with one another is obvious, 
paragrapli. 


tliey can be colleeted as a 


I‘iv<; miles Ijclow the f<iot of M«>raine Lake, just where* tin* 
nuiraines lose themselves in the plain, (here was a field ol wihl 
ing in magnificent waving hunenes si.x to eight feet hiuh. ht aring 
Irrjin six to twelve inches long. Huhhing out some «»f thi- grains, 1 


).it<'i'a) 
grow- 
] l<\uls 
ttHirid 
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them about five-eighths of an inch long, dark-colored and deliciously 
sweet. Indian women were gathering it in baskets, bending down large 
handfuls, beating it out, and fanning it in the wind. They were quite 
picturesque, coming through the rye, as one caught glimpses of them 
here and there, in winding lanes and openings, with splendid tufts arch¬ 
ing above their heads, while their incessant chat and laughter showed 
tlieir heedless joy. 

—^joHN MUIR, The Passes of the Sierra 


18 faulty paragraphing J/ H O J 

Revise so that each 'paragraph is a unit in the thought of the 
composition. 

Usually faulty paragraphing reveals some more fundamental diffi¬ 
culty (see especially 4, 7, 8, 15, 16). A series of short, choppy para¬ 
graphs suggests that ideas are not organized in units according to 
their relationships with one another. Lack of paragraph division 
suggests that ideas have not been classified, that some elements have 
not been subordinated to others. Weaknesses in paragraphing, there¬ 
fore, can seldom be corrected simply by removing or adding inden¬ 
tations. Rebuilding paragraphs, perhaps according to tlie patterns 
suggested above, leads tlie wniter to improve not only the para¬ 
graphing but many other aspects of the composition. 


18a Lack of topic sentence H a; TS 

Failure to state the proposition may weaken any unit of compo¬ 
sition (see 2, 12b). Not all paragraphs have topic sentences, but 
the paragraph built about a statement of its main proposition is one 
of the easiest to construct and one of the most effective. Frequently 
a writer can best pull together a shakily built paragraph by tying 
other sentences to a topic sentence. 


Lacking Topic Sentence 

A teacher must be interested in 
his subject. A teacher must also be 
able to understand his pupils and 
reach them on their own level. I 
had a number of teachers who 
could do this. I did not consider 


Revised 

A teacher need not have a men¬ 
tal age below fifteen in order to 
reach pupils on their own level. I 
had a number of teachers who 
were intelligent and well-educated 
and who could sense my interests 
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Lacking Topic Sentence (Cont.) 

them stupid or below a mental age 
of fifteen. They were intelligent 
and well-educated people. My 
mathematics teacher in junior high 
school had a Master’s degree from 
a good university. He knew mathe¬ 
matics. He was vitallv interested in 
liis subject. He could also relate 
mathematics to what I was inter¬ 
ested in. He could show us how 
we could use mathematics in build¬ 
ing our cars for the soap-box derhv 
or in keeping our allowances 
straight. I think that it was partly 
because he was intelligent that he 
could approach us on our own 
level. 

[The paragraph is repetitious, 
badly organized, and choppy, hut 
a central iveakness is its lack of a 
main idea. The reader is not told 
the purpose of the paragraph.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

and abilities. My mathematics 
teacher in junior high school, for 
example, had a Master’s degree 
from a good iiniversit)’ and a vital 
interest in his subject, but he could 
relate mathematics to \^’hat I un¬ 
derstood. He could show me how 
to use mathematics in buildiiig a 
car for the soap-box dorl)> or keep¬ 
ing my allowance straight. I think 
that it was partl\’ because he was 
intelligent that he could approach 
pupils at their own loxcl. 

[The setitence structure has been 
improved, and by opening with a 
topic sentence, the writtn has some 
basis for organizing the imiterial, 
selecting the details which are rele¬ 
vant, and centering attention on a 
main jwint.] 


18b Lack of plan within the paragraph ^ b 

A paragraph should be built upon a conscious plan, and this 
plan should be apparent to the reader (see also 11, 12). I here are 
many methods of making a plan clear; the most common employ a 
topic sentence, supplemented with other transitional material at 
various points through the paragraph. 


flicking Apparent Plan 

Gail McDermott is likelv to win 
the election as presicleiit of the 
Associated Students. He is both a 
♦ juarterbaek and an actor. an<l has 
.support from organiziitions all over 
the campus. Nleanwhile, some 
candidates for offices are running 
unopposed or are opposed bv 
candidates who have little stipport. 
The widest interest in the <‘Ieetion 
is being drawn by the races for the 
three vacant seats in the Student 


Revised 

IntJTest in the State l'niversit\' 
stutleiil elc'Ctions this \c-ar e«'jiters 
in the race fc)r tin- tlir<-<- vacant 
seats in the Studenf .Senate. I'Im- 
other cont<-sfs are likely to l)e side¬ 
shows. Gail .McDermott, known as 
both an actor ami a <|n.irteibaek. 
has support irom so many organi¬ 
zations that his ejection as pia'si- 
dent of the Ass<jeiated Stud<-nts is 
praetieallv conceded. Some of tin- 
class olficers arc rutining uno|>- 
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Lacking Apparent Plan (Cont.) 

Senate. Many campaigners believe 
tliat the election of so many as one 
candidate for the Senate supported 
by the Associated Resident Halls 
Party, known as The Barbs, will 
assure the decline or abolishment 
of football at State University. The 
reasons for this belief are compli¬ 
cated and will later require some 
analysis. Meanwhile, Nancy Jen¬ 
kins and Dorotliy Cochran are 
leading a lively field of candidates 
for the presidency of AWS. That 
race is attracting no attention oflr 
the campus, and very little on the 
campus, though the question of 
who is to be elected to tlie Student 
Senate has become a statewide is¬ 
sue. The other contests, except for 
the race for the Student Senate, 
are sideshows. None of the fresh¬ 
man candidates, for instance, is 
well known or widely supported. 
But the Senate race has raised 
question.** of such interest and has 
stimulated so much electioneering 
that billboard space is getting 
scarce on the campus, with pla¬ 
cards plastered all the way from 
the President’s gate to the back 
door of the Aggie Greenhouse, 
[Much of the effect of this paper 
is lost because there is no apparent 
plan. FiirthcrmorCy since this is the 
first paragraph of a theme, it 
should lead naturally to the next 
paragraph, which it does not.\ 


Revised (Cont.) 

posed, and other races are attract¬ 
ing little attention. None of the 
freshman candidates, for instance, 
is well known or widely supported. 
For the presidency of AWS Nancy 

J enkins and Dorothy Cochran are 
eading a lively field of candidates, 
but the race is attracting no atten¬ 
tion off the campus, and relatively 
little on the campus. The election 
of three members to the Senate, on 
the other hand, has become a ques¬ 
tion of interest throughout the 
state and has led to so much elec¬ 
tioneering that placards are plas¬ 
tered all the way from the Presi¬ 
dent's gate to the back door of the 
Aggie Greenhouse. The issue, of 
course, is the future of football at 
State University, and many cam¬ 
paigners believe that the election 
of so many as one candidate from 
the Associated Resident Halls 
Party, known as The Barbs, will 
assure the decline or the abolish¬ 
ment of football at State Univer- 
sit)'. The reasons for this belief 
are complicated, and will require 
some analysis. 

[The paragraph now has a plan, 
and the plan is clear. The topic sen¬ 
tence annotinces the purpose of 
the essay. A subtopic sentence in- 
troduces the campaigns of minor 
interest. The discussion of various 
candidates is tied together by 
synonyms. The second half of the 
paragraph is introduced Ijy “The 
election of three members to the 
Senate, on the other hand. . . 

It leads to a conclusion and a tran¬ 
sition to the succeeding para¬ 
graph.] 
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18c Journalistic paragraphing H c 

For reasons unrelated to the logical development of a paragraph 
—reasons of appearance and quick readability—newspaper writers 
customarily start a new paragraph eveiy' few lines, often at the end 
of every sentence. In writing which does not follow the special 
forms of journalism, however, choppv paragraphing is usually a 
symptom of poor organization or a lack of continuity. Indentations 
every sentence or Uvo do no more to help the reader than the periotl 
that ends each sentence. 


Illo^ically Divided 

(1) In the suburbs and on the 
highways of many large American 
cities, young men are killing them¬ 
selves by the tliousands. 

(2) Many of the accidents 
could l)e avoided if a little common 
sense were used. W'hen a boy gets 
behind the steering wheel of a 
ear, the first thing he tlunks of is 
how last he can go. 

(3) Sp<'e<l is tlic reason for so 
many deaths. The teen-ager does 
not seem to realize that his car is 
dang<'rous if it is not iise<l scrnsibly. 

(4) There is another reason for 
a large number of teen-age auto¬ 
mobile accidents. 

(5) 'I’his is the playing of games 
with cars. TIk-sc sensele.ss games 
kill Imndreds of teen-agers eveiy' 
year. 

(6) The most popular game is 
‘"Ditch 'Em.” Two or more 
cars. , . . 

[The theme proceeds with a 
hcries of pwragrap/iv, each discuss- 
ing a different ^amc, the first five 
introduclonj to the uuiin siihjecl. 
The indentations here do nothing 
to helft the reader sec the plan of 
the paper, to help him {'roup ideas 
in units, and the random division 


Revised 

On the higliways in ami around 
many large American cities, \ouiig 
men are killing themselves by the 
thousands in automobile aceidc-nts 
which could be avoided bs’ tin* ust‘ 
of a little common sense, I’iist 
there woukl have to be common 
sense about speetl. V\'hen a bo\’ 
gets behind a steering wheel, the 
first thing he thinks ol is how fast 
he can go. Ih^ <loes not seem to 

O 

realize that his car is dangerous if 
it is not used sensibK'. There would 
also, however, liave to be common 
sense about the sensele.ss games 
played w’ilh cars which kill hun¬ 
dreds of tc'cn-agers each )'ear. 

The most popular garni’ is 
“Ditch ’Em.” Two or more 
cars. . . . 

[The first five ))aia{ira)ihs have 
been comJnned into a .ving/e intro- 
(luct(nij para{i,raph, hut the revision 
has involved much more than re- 
mocing the intlentafioiis. I-or e.v- 
ample, the first livo sentences haiU' 
become a sinp^le sentence, icith 
some elements subordinated The 
three sentences of paragraphs / 
and 5 have become a sinule sen¬ 
tence. Sentences have het n rr- 
tvorked to provide conlinuiti/ he- 
tiveen them, and tin' remaik of the 


is accompanied by related weak- 
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Illogically Divided (Cont.) 

nesses—lack of continuity between 
sentences, lack of subordination.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

original about common sense has 
been exploited as a device to pro¬ 
vide unity.] 


18d Dialogue paragraphs H d 

In order to help the reader identify speakers, writers of dialogue 
have adopted the convention of beginning a new paragraph when¬ 


ever the speaker changes. 

Faulty 

“Good evening. It’s a cold 
night,” said Holmes. The salesman 
nodded, and shot a (juestioning 
glance at my companion. “Sold 
out of geese, I see,” continued 
Holmes, pointing at the bare slabs 
of marble. “Let you l\ave 500 to¬ 
morrow morning.” “That’s no 


Revised 

“Good evening. It’s a cold 
night,” said Holmes. 

The salesman nodded, and shot 
a questioning glance at my com¬ 
panion. 

“Sold out of geese, I see,” con¬ 
tinued Holmes, pointing at the 
bare slabs of marble. 

“Let YOU have 500 tomorrow 
morning.” 

“That’s no good.” 


EXERCISE 18 

A. The paragraphs below, with the sentences numbered for reference, 
are to be studied especially for their organization and development. 
Analyze eacli paragraph and answer the following questions: a. What 
is the general pattern of the paragraph’s development? b. What is 
the relationship of each sentence to the other sentences and to the 
plan of the whole? c. What devices for transitions and continuity are 
used in the paragraphs? 

1. (1) The banks of the Hudson are generally high and precipitous, 
and iri some places they are mountainous. (2) No flats worthy of 
being mentioned occur until Albany is approached; nor are those 
w’hicli lie south of that town of any great extent compared with 
the size of the stream. (3) In this particuUir the Mohawk is a 
verv different river, having extensive flats that, I have been told, 
resemble those of the Rhine in miniature. (4) As for the Hudson, 
it is generally esteemed in the colony ;is a verv pleasing river; and 
I remember to have heard intelligent people from home admit 
tliat even the majestic Thames itself is scarcely more worthy to 
be visited, or that it better rewards the trouble and curiosity of 
the eidightened traveler. 


—TAMES FExiMOBE COOPER, Satonstoe 
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2. (1) Conscience, Elizabeth never wearied of proclaming, was un¬ 
molested; every English subject might think what he pleased. 

(2) No Incpiisition examined into the secrets of opinion; and be¬ 
fore the rebellion no questions were asked as to what worship or 
what teaching might be heard within the walls of private houses. 

(3) The Protestant fanatics, who had from time to time attempted 

prosecutions, were always checked and discouraged; and unless 

the laws were ostentatiouslv violated, the Government was wil- 

_ # 

fullv blind. (4) Toleration was the universal practice in the 
widest sense which the nature of the experiment permitted; and 
if it was rmw found necessary to draw the cords more tiiihtK’, the 
fault was not with Elizabeth or her ministers, but witli the singu¬ 
lar and uncontrollable frenzy of theology, which regards the 
exclusive supremacy of a peculiar doctrine as of more importance 
than the Decalogue. 

—JAMES ANTHO.N'Y FHOUDE, IHstonj of England 

3. (1) The development of language is the histor)- of the gradual 
accumulation and elaboration of verbal symbols. (2) By iikmiis 
of this phenomenon, man’s whole behavior-pattern has undergone 
an immense change from the simple biological scheme, and his 
mentality has expanded to sucli a degree that it is no longi r com¬ 
parable to the minds of animals. (3) Instead of a direct tratjs- 
mitter of coded signals, we have a system th;it has sometimes 
been likened to a telephone-excliange, wherein message's in:i\ lx* 
relayed, stored up if a line is beisv, answered b\' j>rox\', jierliaps 
sent over a line that <!id not exist when tliev wi-rc* first gi\'eu. 
noted down and kept if the desiretl number gives no answer. (-1) 
Words are the plugs it) this super-switehboard; they comieet im¬ 
pressions and let them funetion togi-tlier; sometimes they cause 
lines to become crossed in funny or tlisastrous wavs. 

— susASNi: K. i.AN(;i;n, Philosophy in a N’ete Kci/ 

4. (1) Arttong rtu'dieval and modern pliilosophers, anxious to estab¬ 
lish tii(' r<'}igioii.s sigiiifieance of C>od. an unfortunate hal)it has 

ir<*vailed of paving to Him metaphysical eoiiipliments, (2) He 
las been conceived as the foundatiotj of the metaphysical situa¬ 
tion with its ullimale aelivilv. (3) If this conec-|)tioii be adlien-d 
to, tluTC can be no alternative except to <Iiscern in Him lh(‘ 
origin of all evil as ss'ell as of all good. (4) He is then the su¬ 
preme author of the plav, and to Him must therefore be aserilx'd 
its shorteomlngs as well as its success. (5) If He b«' eoneei\eiI 
as the supreme ground f<ir lifnitation, it stands in His ver\ n.i 
tore to divide the Good from the Evil, and to est.iblish Ueason 
within Iier domiiiatiort supreme." 

—A. N. wiiiTEllEAD, ScU'HCC utid llio Modcru World 


c: 


B. Select three of the possible topic sentences given below and ilev«'lop 
each into a paragraph. Then write an analysis of c-aeh of voiir pata- 
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graphs, describing the general pattern used and pointing out the 
relation of each sentence to the whole. 

1. Students have developed a variety of techniques for trying to 
convince their teachers that they Imow more than they do. 

2. The educational value of college social life is greatly overrated. 

3. A campus newspaper reflects the interests of the student body. 

4. If there were no God, it would be necessary to invent one. 

5. For me registration day was only a series of confusions. 

6. The campus was unified about the main quadrangle. 

7. A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

S. There are certain qualities which a student e.\pects to find in a 
good classroom lecture. 

9. A student union building should serve students. 

LO. Human beings do not always seem wiser than animals. 

C. Select one of the topics in B, above, and write three different para¬ 
graphs on this same subject, using the same topic sentence for each, 
but developing each by a different method (statement and particu¬ 
lars, related details, sequence of ideas, statement and reasons, cause 
and effect, comparison and contrast, statement and e.xample). 

D. A rather ignorant and illogical woman visited the Comstock during 
the mining boom and wrote a description of the mines. It reads in 
part as follows: 

In many of the mines the miners cannot strike the pick more than 
three blows before they have to go to the cooling station and stay 
double the time they are at work. 

'flic cooling stations are where they have a free circulation of air. 
These stations are on every level. They have large tanks or reservoirs 
to hold the water that is pumped from one level to another. These 
vats are often full of boiling water. In many of the mines the water is 
so hot that if a person slips into one of these tanks, he is generally 
scalded to death before he can be rescued. 

If he is rescued alive, ft is onlv to linger a few days, suffering the 
most intense agonv, till death relieves him of his sufferings. He is 
often so completely cooked in the scalding vats that the flesh drops 
from the bones while taking him out. His suffering and agony is 
terrible to witness. 

The heat of the mines is ver\' great. In some mines it is almost un¬ 
endurable. In such mines it is almost impossible to work, while in 
others they can work without such excessive heat. 

Miners are brought to the surface almost daily from overheat. 
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There is scarcely a day in the year that there is not from one to 
two funerals among the miners; and I have known of there being five 
in one day. ® 

There are a great many different causes of death. Sometimes death 
is caused by the caving in of rock, or by falling into the scalding 

tanks, or by a misstep, by falling hundreds of feet down the shafts or 
inclines. 

—MRS. M. MATHEWS, Tcfi Ycofs in Nevada, 

or Life on tJie Pacific Coast 

This writing is not without promise. It contains concrete observa¬ 
tion and some significant generalization, but the whole is jotted down 
in a scatter-brained way. Try to make a good paragraph of this 
material, expressing a central idea in a topic sentence, developing the 
paragraph in accordance with some orderly plan, and omitting ex¬ 
traneous matter. 


E. Below are paragraphs from student themes which are faulty because 
they lack plan, fail to turn about a topic sentence, include irrelevant 
material, or lack continuity. Criticize each paragraph; then supply a 
plausible topic sentence for each and rewrite it into a coherent unit. 


1. In his story The Devil and Daniel Webster. Stephen \'inccnt Benet 
uses the Devil, or Mr. Scratch, to stand for evil. I'liere is entireK 
too much evil in this world of ours. Mainly the story toadies a very 
important rule, that evil can win over almost anything but not 
over goodness. This appears at the end of the story. Daniel Well- 
ster has been losing almost all the time in the trial, because he is 
not dealing with a fair judge or a fair opponent. In the beginning 
of the trial a legal battle is fought between Mr. Scratch ami Daniel 
Webster, with Webster trying t«> argue fine legal points with the 
Devil. Finally 13aniel Webster realized that he could not fight his 
opponents with their own weapons. Vtui cannot win fighting e\il 
with <-vil. I he tactics of Danid Webster were changetl. and a 
long .sj>eeeh about the good things in the worltl was the next order 
of business. “The simple things that everybody’s known and felt” 
Were what he talked aliout. The rule has been taught to society in 
rrjanv ways, but this method of teaching it through fiction is one 

^ L- effective. Fvil cannot coiKjuer goodness is the rule 

which is the main theme of the storv. 

For one thing, cotton had to be picked by hand in the eighteenth 
century. The pickers bad to spend long'hours working witli the 
wtton if th.-y were to g<-t anywhere. Cotton is an i-xainjile of hou 
le Industrial Revolution di-veloped in the eighteenth <<-iifurv. 

1 rom the fields the cotton went to the home. Merer .seeds were 
removed from the cotton by hand. This job required a conside rabl.. 
amount of time and patience. Then the cotton was spun into thread 
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and woven into cloth. Men finally became tired of slow and tedious 
manual labor, and they began to seek new methods of producing 
cotton textiles. It was about the middle of the century when a 
number of inventions appeared which tended to shift the cotton 
industry from the home to the factory. Hundreds of workers could 
be replaced by the new machinery. Factories were built in order 
to house this machinery. 
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The congruent and harmonious fitting of parts in a 
sentence hath almost the fastning and force of 
knitting and connexion: As in stones well squard, 
which will rise strong a great way without mortar. 

—BEN JONSON 


W riting, as the preceding sections have suggested, consists 
primarily of selecting materials and relating them. The writer 
depends on thinking and research to find materials with which to 
develop his ideas. In the paragraph or the whole composition he 
relates these materials mainly by ordering them into a clear pattern 
and by providing signs or directions to help the reader sec his 
pattern. In the sent(*nce he relies on similar methods, which ar<^ 
also the methods of grammar. 
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A sentence says something about something. 


Consider the following sample sentence: 

The dog bites the man. 

We understand the sentence because, in the first place, we know 
what the words mean, that dog conveys a concept of a particular 
kind of four-legged creature with good teeth. But we understand it 
also because we sense a particular relationship between the words. 
Knowing the meanings of individual words is not enough. Look at 
the same group of words again: 

The man bites the dog. 

Without changing a single word, we have altered completely the 
meaning of the simple sentence—made news, according to the 
bromide. We have changed the relationships between the itleas ex¬ 
pressed because we have changed the order of the worrls. We ha\ e 
made a grammatical change. Now change the sentence in any other 
way: 


Man the dog the bites. 

Man dog bites tlie the. 

The sentence has become nonsense. 

Or consider the following words, arranged in alphabetical order: 
aid, all, come, jor, good, is, men, non:, of, f>arly, the, the, the, time, 
to, to. So arranged, the words make no sense, with or without com¬ 
mas. Rearranged, they become the familiar practice .sentence: 


Now is the time for all gootl men to come to the ai<l of the j)arty. 
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Nonsense has been turned into sense by changing the order of the 
words. And no word in the sentence can be moved without either 
changing tlie meaning of the sentence or rendering the whole into 
nonsense. 


19-1 Grammatical devices in English 

Thus, the most important statement that can be made about our 
grammar might be phrased: In English, word order expresses most 
grammatical relationships. That is, words are related, and hence 
gain much of tlieir meaning, through their positions in the sentence. 
Anyone who tliinks he “never can learn grammar” should be en¬ 
couraged; he has already learned the bulk of it from his e.xperience 
in jjutting words in order. 

He has also learned to use a second grammatical device which 
supplements word order. If we look again at the sentence 


Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of the party 


we notice se\ eral words \\iuch ha\’e little meaning but are essential 
to it. \\ hat is the meaning of for or to or of? They have no inde- 
peru!<MU “meaning” as w’ords like aid or time or come have meaning. 
They show how other words are related. Of, for instance, determines 
the rt'lationsliip between aid and partij—or rather of contributes to 
determining this relationship, for even here order is essential, and 
aid must come before partif with of and the between them. Words 
of tliis sort, which primarih' show relationships between other 
words, may be referred to as ftinction words (see 38-1 to 3S-5) or 
rclafitmship u ord.v, or usuallv <‘r)nnref/frv. \ second important state¬ 
ment about Knglish grammar, then, might be: If the relationships 
hctti ren irords arc not made clear ht/ order, order is most frequently 
supplcmcnti d hi/ function teords. 


I hese two di'viees. \\oril ordiT and function words, express most 
of the crammatical relationslhps in Knglish, but a third de\’ice 
sur\i\-(‘s from an earlii’r period in the iiistor\' of the language. In 
Anglo-.Saxon tlie gr:immatiea! relationships in a sentence like The 
dog hifes the man wen* sliown b\' tin* forms of the words themscK’CS 
rather than by their order. (Ine i*nding for the word would indicate 
that the word tlesignati*d the actor, another that the wc^rd dcsig- 
natefl what wais affectetl b\’ the action. The sentence above might 
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have been written in Anglo-Saxon as Thone monnan biteth se hund. 
The reader would have understood the relationships among the 
words not by their order but by their forms. Both thone and se are 
forms of the same word, comparable with the in the modern sen¬ 
tence, but the form se indicates who did the biting, and thone, 
along with the ending on man, indicates that the man rather than 
tlie dog needs a bandage. Most of these form changes have dropped 
out of English, but enough of them remain to warrant a third state¬ 
ment about grammar: Form changes have survived in Enf^hsh to 
express grammatical relationships in a few situations. Since users of 
English have come to depend so constantly on word order and 
function words to express grammatical ideas, this third device is 
often troublesome; it is discussed in detail in V. 


19-2 Word order as a grammatical device 

As indicated above, the fundamental relationships of Englisli 
sentences are expressed by word order. The variations show how 
word order governs the fundamental concept of our sentences, the 
actor-action relationship. But we indicate other relationships, also, 
through word order. In a sentence like 


The .ship sank and the tall sailor pulled the old man from the watcT 
into the .small hoat 


many grammatical relationships are indicated by word order. W’e 
know that the ship did the .sinking, not the sailor or the small hoat, 
and that the sailor did the rescuing, because of the actor-action j)at- 
tern of the sentence. We know also that the man is old, not the 
sailor or the ship or the boat, l)ecau.se old immediately prect'des 
man. We know that the old man got out of the water hecause from 
prect'des water. Without changing the form of any wortl, wt* can 
change the meaning of the sentence in various ways. I'oi' exaiiiplc: 


rhe tall man sank the small hoat and pulled the old sailor from the 
ship into the water. 

1 he tall shij> pulled the- old man from the water, and the- sailor s.ink 
into the small boat. 
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In a sentence like 

the horses stopped for a second, the sheriff shot the rest of 
the bandits 

one can observ'c how order can determine even what a word means. 
Re\’er.sing the positions of second and rest makes different words 
of them and at the same time reduces the slaughter. 

When the horses stopped for a rest, the sheriff shot the second of 
the bandits. 

Playing with word order can become a kind of game, but the game 
illustrati's 1 io\n’ fundamental word order is in modem grammar. We 
maki‘ ourselves understood in English mainly because we learn to 
piit words into patterns which indicate certain 
reader. The basic pattern is the senti-nce. 


relationships to the 


19-3 The basic sentence pattern 

single word can symbolize, can name. I'he word Plato stands 
for sonu'thing, but it is not a sentence. It does not say anything 
about Plato. Plato .studicil is a .sentence. It tells .sometiiing about 
Plato, tliat he tlitl .something. It <loes more than connect the ideas of 
I lato and studying; Plato sttidijin^ is not a sentence even though it 
joins two itleas. /'/(/hig time or the //(g/it of time only names or 
points out. but Tiiac flics is a sentence. 

.\iiy sentt'iice rt'(|uircs at Ii'ast these basic elements: a name of a 
subject ami a word telling what it does. Ofti'ii. however, the basic 
waaxl-ei'cler i^attern inchuK’s also a wortl ilesigiuiting the object or 
iecei\'er ot tlie action: Plato studied phiiosopbtf or Plato admired 
Socrates. .Sometimes it includes a sec-ond snbj<-ct or a characteristic, 
whic h is idt ntifiia! with the sulijc-ct bca'ng talked about: Plato teas a 
pliilo'<('pltrr cn- Plato icas studious. 


19-4 Parts of the basic sentence 


de st'oteuces like* those in 19-‘5 are tlie framework of e\’cry 
senteiiee. no nialtei' how comj>le\ it nui\' he. Engli.sh sei'itc'nces take 
this form, and wiit«“rs ii.^ing English think in tiiis form. \\'ben we 
think. We choose a siihjc’ct and think some thing about tliat subject; 
..nd when w i* e\pi\-ss our thouglits in words, wc* folKiw' the same* 
j'roec -s. TIk* subjc-cl of the sc*ntc*nce usually is wbat wc arc think- 
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ing about and propose to talk about. The verb tells something about 
this subject; that is, it asserts, postulates, or declares about this 
subject. To use a grammatical term, it predicates; the verb, and all 
the words which go along with it, are accordingly called the predi¬ 
cate. This is the core of our thinking and writing: a subject, which 
is the subject of discussion, and a predicate, which makes an asser¬ 
tion or a predication about the subject. In adult tliinking, however, 
assertions or predications are usually complicated. They require 
more than a verb and are completed by one or more constructions 
which are called complements. 

The main parts of a sentence, then, may be identified as follows: 

The subject governs the verb grammatically, names whatever acts 
through the verb. Usually it names whatever the sentence is about 
—a person, a thing, a concept, condition. 

Taffy stole a bone. 

Knowledge is power. 

Girls like new clothes. 


In a few formalized sentence patterns or variations from usual pat¬ 
terns (see 23-3 to 23-5) the real subject of discussion is not the same 
as the grammatical subject of the sentence. 

One seldom finds rattlesnakes in this area. 


The sentence is about either rattlesnakes or this area, but the gram¬ 
matical subject is one. Usually sentences are stronger when the real 
subject and the grammatical subject are the same (see 23). 

The verb predicates; that is, it shows that the subject exists, acts, 
has a certain characteristic, or is linked with another subject or 
quality. It indicates that the subject is or does something. 


Fish swim. 

The mirror broke. 

The ferry u;a.y about to leave. 

In one type of construction the verb directs its predication tr)vcard 
the subject (sec 23-5). 


All the passengers were killed. 

The villagers ought to have been warned. 
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Tlie complement elaborates, limits, or otherwise completes the 
predication begun in the verb, provided the verb is not complete in 
itself. 


Bov meets ^ir/. 

The girl may he good looking. 

Slic may give the hoy a piece of her mind. 


The.se complements arc of several kinds, hut they can all be 
di\itled into two main categories, subject complements and object 
complements. 

Till* stiJ}jrct complement completes the verb hut elaborates or 
mndifii's till* idea (‘xpres.sed in the subject. It may give another name 
for the subject, mention a cla.ss which includes the subject, or in¬ 
clude tlie subject in a group and sharpen our understanding of it. 


Tam O'Shaiiti r was a Sro/.voion. 
! k* was an old .s()(ik. 


1 he student may alri*ady h(> familiar with this type of complement 
un<ier the name prcdicotr noun or predicate nominative, since it is 
the name ot something and it appears in the predicate. The subject 
i-omplement may also gt\«* a characteristic or (jualit\^ of the 

Tarn si'cint il thirsti/. 
lit* \^as (Irtitik vvvYv Satur<la\* iiielit. 

[ lu' student may know tliis t\ pc' ot complc*mc‘nt under such names 
as prcdiealc adjcctii c, predicate attribute, or attribute complement. 

1 he object < (uiiph uient completes the verb hv introducing the 
name ot .something which is not the si 
pri-diiation of the \erh. 


ihject and which receives the 



I .1111 saw ,i teitch. 

Ih' idiiiired tier short skirt. 

Tlu' devil was going to roast him. 

Ilis wife w.is nursing her wrath to keep it 
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These object complements are highly varied, and a complete anal¬ 
ysis of them is not easy. For instance, in the sentences Mary made 
a cake and The cake made Jimmie sick, the cake, clearly, did not 
make Jimmie in the same sense that Mar\' made the cake. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, the student need not be able to distinguish all the 
different sorts of object complements in order to understand funda¬ 
mental English sentence stnicturc, or to write correct and vigorous 
sentences. He may already have learned to recognize object com¬ 
plements like those above under the name direct object. Two other 
types of object may be worth identifying. One is called the indirect 
object and is most frequently encountered in sentences declaring 
that something (the direct object) is given to something or some¬ 
body else (the indirect object). 

Tam gave his nag (indirect object) a dig (direct object) in the ribs. 
Tam’s wife gave hitii (irulirect object) a ■'icoldinf^ (direct object). 
Slie told him (indirect object) the truth (direct object). 

If in doubt the student can identify an indirect object by recasting 
the .sentence so that the indirect object appears in a phrase intro- 
(hiced by to: Tam’s wife gave a scolding to him. Without the to, the 
indirect object comes before the direct object; with the to it follows 
the direct object. 

.\ similar complement is sometimes called an objective comple¬ 
ment, since it provides another name for the object or otherwise 
completes the statement as it affects the object. It comes after the* 
direct object. 

Tam’.s wife called him (direct object) a blithering blelittni (objec¬ 
tive complement). 

The devil wanted to make 'I'am’.s wife (direct object) a widow 
(objective complement). 

These are the main parts of the basic sentence; along with two 
others discussed in the following pages, they constitute the fivt* 
parts of any sentence: subjects, verbs, complements, connectives, 
modifiers. No matter how these fivvt* parts are used or how <*lab- 
orately they may be developed, they constitute a basic pattern in 
which 
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Something 

does 


something. 

• 

Subject 

Verb 

Irulircct 

Complement 

Direct Objective 



Object 

Object Complement 

Blue 

fades. 



Tam 

sang 


a sonnet. 

The voters 

made 


Hcrover an ex-president. 

Jack 

threw 

Eveljai 

the orchid. 

ou 




Something 

i.s (or) 
is like 


something. 

Snh/eef 

Verb 


Subject Complement 

Life 

is 


real. 

The moon 

was 


a ship. 

The coat 

felt 


good. 


This actor-action-goal pattern is the core of our thinking and the 
means of our speaking and writing. Most of all that we think or sav 
in anv coherent and conimunicahle wav takes this pattern, and the 
j^attern is so important that an\' divergence from it. or omission of 
anv part of it. may damage what we are tiding to sav. Often a 
change in the position of one word will make a sentence nonsense, 
or “new-sense.” Take, for instance the following sentences: 


The winds hlnw the tree down. 
Tlte down winds blew tlu- tree, 
’rhe tree blew down flit' winds. 
The blew tree- \\inds the ilown. 


The first three sentcnci's inak<’ sense, though each makes a different 
sense. The last, when written, makes no sense at all. although the 
sounds maki' a sort ol si-nse when spokiai. M(*aning dc)es not alter 
so rapidh' with e\‘er\ ehatege in ord('r. but the basic pattern of 
I '.nglish, snbjec t-\ i rb-conijik*nieiit. go\ erns so much of our think¬ 
ing lliat the writer will ilo well to depart from it onK' for definite 
]nirpos<-s anv.1 in specific wa\‘s, I'or tliis r<.-.ison most good sentences 
in I'nglish ha\ e the ac tual subject ot discussion named as the subject 
ot the- sc-ntc*ncc\ F4)r this reason, also, most good paragraphs have 
l!u“ sidiject ot discussion as the sidiject of sentence* after sentence. 
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The basis of good writing in English is usually this: well-chosen sul)- 
jects followed by forceful verbs which are adequately completed. 

19-5 The nonsenfcncs 

In conversation, and occasionall\‘ in standard writing, various 
types of nonsentence forms arc used to make independent state¬ 
ments. Among the most common are e.xclamations, like Oh, tvomler- 
ful! or Incredible! or Good r/jorn/ng. and replies to questions, like 
Ves, No, or Of course. Al;.o used in both speaking and writing is the 
command in which no subject is expressed: Go help with the dishes 
or Let sleeping dogs lie. Our feeling for conventional word order is 
so firm, moreover, that various other types of nonsentences can 
make complete statements because of our ability to sense omitted 
elementj. A question like How old are you? might be answered hv 
the sentences / am twenty or / am twenty years old, l)ut the non* 
scaitencc Twcntij is a more likely reply. Years old can be oinitteil 
l)ecause we traditionally state ages in years (we would specify two 
decades), and / am can be omitted because it is so olwious a part 
(>i reguhir word order that it is implied by tlic question. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraph from Diekenss Pickwick Papers concludes with 
a nonsentence which is clear and properly independent: 


Rut bless our editorial heart, what a long chapter wc have been be- 
tmyecl into. We had fjuite lorgolteii all such petty restrictions as chap¬ 
ters, wo soleiTinly declare. Su hero goes, to give the goblin a fair start in 
a new one. A clear stage, un<l no favour for the goblins, ladies and g<*nth - 
men, if you please. 


A paragraph from Wolfe’s Of Time and the River illustrates a 
modr'rrj writer’s use of the norjs<'ntence, punctuated like a seritenci* 
and making a statement. 


I he corning on of the great earth, the lu'w lands, th<' enchanted citw 
the approach, so smoky, blind anrl stilled, to the ancient web, (he old 
grimed thrilling barricades of Boston. 'Ihe streel.s and buildings that 
slid fast that day with such a haunting str.uige faiiiiliaril\, (he iniyhts 
I urine steaming to its hall, and the great trainslK-rl dense with .sinrtke* atu! 
acrid with its smell and full of the slow paiitiiigs of a dozi-ii <-ngitK-s, now 
passivr* us great cats, th<* mighty station with tin* ceaseless (hrongings ol 
its illitnitable life, and all of the rnurmurons. n-inote and mighty somuls 
<jf time forever la id there in the station, together with a (art and nasal 
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voice, a liandsbreath off that said: “There’s hahdly time, but try it if 
YOU want.” 


Such nonsentences are like sentences except that they omit essential 
elements, the subject or verb. When they are successful, as they are 
abo\e. tlu'v are successful because basic xs’ord order has become 
standard in Knglish. We expect the missing clement, and successful 
nonsentences are so constructed that we can automatically supply it. 
The writer establishes a pattern in his sU’le which helps the reader 
to percei\'e the unexpressed thoughts. The nonsentences in the 
Wolfe paragraph above are subjects; the reader can understand 
\\ hat the writiT means to sav about thest* subjects—that they were 
observed or were part t)f his experience. Most writers use the non- 
st'utenee rar(“K'. except in reports of conversation. It is a special de- 
x ice to be used for spt'cial tanphasis and t*ffect. In the hands of any- 
oiH“ but an expe-rt. it is usu;dl\' jinsuccessful, because basic patterns 
have not i)een established and missing ideas cannot be supplied. 

(finite di(fer<’nt are the nonstmtences xvhieh result from careless- 
lu'ss f)r refusal to r<’Cognize thi‘ importance of the s(*ntence pattern 
in l-'.iiglish. I'or inst.mce. bx’ prefacing a sentence with a word which 
signals that the subsi-<juent material is subordinate, the writer con¬ 
fuses his reader. lie has broken tlu? sentence pattern, but since he 
is trxing to writi* a sentence he does not product* the subordinate 
eonstriK tion whieli his signal has promised. \Vc tvcrc crt/ing dinner 
is .1 s^ nti nce, but u lu n we were e«f»ng dinner is not. These unsuc- 
e<“ss|iil nonsrntences are among the most ctimmon and most serious 
stialent errors in writing. Thev are called senience fragments. 


19 The sentence fragment 


Frag 


Cninplctr (I nen.vr n/( nee mis/akenhf tised as a sentem e, or join 
il anotiirr m nti ucf. 

I or iln- student writer, the onl\‘ s:de ruk* is: Be sure that every 
'iniiji i>f u on/v pnnctnalcil as a sentence contains at least one itide- 
l>i inl, Ilf Ihisir sen^ nee pattern n ith a std>ieet (Did a verb. .As indi- 
(•.it< d ;d>o\i-. the Ilonsentenei* li.is uses, and in spet'ch or rpiotations 
1)1 speei.!i tlie .student will inexitahK' inclutle nonsentence lomis. But 
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almost all standard writing is done in sentences, and the fragment is 
a serious error, resulting from carelessness or from confusion about 
the very' basis of English communication, the sentence pattern. Usu¬ 
ally, in fact, the fragment is a SN’inptom of a more fundamental 
weakness in writing, failure to relate ideas logically (see 27). The 
examples below illustrate that most fragments should not be cor¬ 
rected simply by supplying missing elements; they need to be com¬ 
bined with other sentences to show how ideas work toeether. 


19a Fragment with incomplete verb Frag a 

The English verb is often made up of a series of words (see 19--1, 
35-2 to 35-5), centering about one key verb: was goi/jg, teas plan¬ 
ning to begin, should have been preparing. These comi>inations do 
the work of the verb only when they are complete; omission of a 
part of them is omission of a crucial part of the sentence. A 
form customarily used only as part of a verb ceases to function as a 
verb when it is used by itself; it takes the character of a subject or 
complement (see 32-3 to 32-5) or modifier (see 37-2). 


Fragtneutary 

A cf>mrnunistic government at¬ 
tempts to distribute the products 
of industry ctjually. It often re¬ 
stricts individual liberty, liowever. 
The system retjuiring careful con¬ 
trol of llie means of production. 

[The final group of words con¬ 
tains no verb. Hc<juirlng could 
work as part of a conihination of 
verbs, is reejuiring or hatl Ix-en re- 
(juiring, but alone it is not a verb. 
Here it seems only a modifier of 
system. The final firoup of words is 
only a name; it does rtot say some¬ 
thing about the. system. The error 
can be corrected, as the revisions 
show, by makiuff the frafj^ment a 
dependent clause (7); changUtff 
the part of a verb to a verb (2); 
makin^^ the fragment a modifuint!, 
phrase (3).J 


Revised 

(1) A communistic governinenl 
attempts to distribute tla* products 
of industr)' c<jually, l>ut sinci- tlie 
system re<juircs cai'<“lul stale con¬ 
trol of the means of production, it 
often restricts indivi<!ual liberty, 

[Usually this method of revision 
is best, since it clarifies relation¬ 
ships of ideas.] 

(2) The system re<purcs care¬ 
ful control of the means of produc¬ 
tion. 

(3) It often restric-ts iiulividual 
liberty, however, r<“(jiiiring carelul 
state control of the means of pro¬ 
duction. 
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Fragmentary (Cent.) 

The actor had to strap his ankle 
to his thigh. In this manner giving 
tlic impression tliat lie had onlv 
one leg. 


Revised (Cont.) 

The actor had to strap his ankle 
to his thigh in order to give the 
impression that he liad only one 
leg. 


19b Fragment lacking subject and verb 


Frag b 


Fraffvienta nj 

He was unable to pass the course 
in physics. Either because of lazi¬ 
ness or because of stupiditN'. 

[77ie final group of words filLs' no 
liusic sentence pattern. It does not 
say sometfiino abrnit somethin^. It 
had best he joiru d to the preceding 
sentence as a modifier (1 ); snpphj- 
j'ng a verb wotdd make the frag¬ 
ment a sentence (i?).] 


Revised 

(1) Because of either laziness 
or stupidity, he was unable to pass 
the course in physics. 

(2) He was unable to pass the 
course in physics. Either laziness 
or stupidity was his trouble. 

[Merely chan^ina the period to 
a cotnma and combining is also pos¬ 
sible, although the changed order 
(!) is preferable here.] 


\\‘ith th<' knowledge that, al- 
thimgh tlie ilocuinents have been 
-stoli'ii. thev have not vet been s€*en 
b\' .1 foifiiin agi'Ut. 

[Till- group of words can add in¬ 
formation to something else, but it 
cannot stand alone as a sentence.] 


We know that, although the 
documents have been stolen, they 
have imt yet been seen by a foreign 
agent. 

[The revision adds a subject and 
verb to make the fragment a sen¬ 
tence.] 


19c Fragment with subordinating word Frog c 


Fragrnenlarif 

In the morning 'I'linreau was re- 
Icaseil itoin jail. Although he still 
|•<•)u^^ll to pav tin* t.i\. 

[ .Xltlioiigli l(d}els the second 
group of teords as d( fiendi ttl. in- 
eap(d'lc of .■■taiiding as an iiuh - 
j'( ndi lit M nil nn (sec 20-1). The 
fnigmrnt I'an I>c joiiu il to the inth - 
/•I ndi III clatisi’ it di pends upon 
' / .11 it can b' mmlc indepeml- 
1 lit bif u uii'vtng .illliough t2).] 

We learmd abtmt the spring 
liom an old prospec-tor. Who luul 
dr.iwn a rougli in.ip of the area. 


Revised 

(1 ) Although he still refused to 
]>ay the t.ix. Thoreau was re- 
leas<al from jail in the morning. 

(2) In the morning Thoreau 
was releaseil Irom jail, but he still 
ielus(“d to p.i\’ the tax. 

[This revision alters the meaning 
from the first; tin meaning of the 
fragment it si If is uncertain—just 
beeau.se it is a fragment.] 

Wc' loariu-d about the spring 
frt>in an old prospector who had 
drawn a rinigh map of the area. 
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19d Names used as sentences 


Frag d 


Fragmentary 

Looking out toward the horizon, 
she saw only the old cabin in which 
Mary had been born. A single cot- 
tonw’ood that had escaped the 
drought. The apparently boundless 
expanse of sunburned prairie. 

[The last two groups are actu¬ 
ally additional objects of saw; they 
name and do not tell anytlting 
about what they name. They are 
not sentences. They can be placed 
in the usttal word order as com¬ 
plements (i), or they can be made 
sentences by supplying verbs (2).] 

In my home town there are only 
two important social groups. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which attracts 
most of the women in town to 
meetings twice a rnontli. The Sat- 
ur<lay Poker Club, whicli meets on 
iiny night except Saturday aljove 
Barker’s garage. 

[The la.st two expressions name 
societies but say nothing about 
them. Tfiey lack verbs; they arc 
Twt sentences. They can become 
parts of the ftr.st sentence as modi¬ 
fiers (1), or the fragments can be¬ 
come sentences with subjects and 
verbs (2).] 


Revised 

(1) Looking out toward the 
horizon, she saw only the old cabin 
in which Mary had been born, a 
single cottonwood that had escaped 
the drought, and the apparent!)- 
boundless expanse of sunburned 
prairie. 

(2) Looking out toward the 
horizon, she saw only the old cabin 
in which Marv had been born. A 
single cottonwood that had escaped 
the drought stood near it. The ap- 

arently boundless expanse of sun- 
umed prairie spread into the dis¬ 
tance. 

(1) In my home town there are 
only two important social groups; 
the Ladies’ Aid Societ\', which at- 
tracts most of the women in town 
to meetings twice a month, anil 
the Saturday Pokt'r Club, whicli 
meets on any night except Satur¬ 
day above Barker’s garage. 

(2) In mv home town there arc 
only two important social groups. 
The Ladies’ .Aid Society attracts 
most of the woin<‘n in town to 
meetings twice a month. 'I'he Sat- 
urtlay Poker Club meets on any 
night except Saturday above Bar¬ 
ker’s garage. 



EXERCISE 19 


A. Choose at random any passage of I’aiglish prose 2()()-3()0 words long. 
Select it from one of your t<'xts or any other book easily avail.ibk . 
Analyze the structure of th<* sentences, pointing out the subjects, 
verbs, and comph'inents in each. Observe tlu? word order ami co|)\- 
any sentences which deviate from the usual actor-action pattern. Can 
you see reasons for the deviation? 



Analyz<* a theme 
complements in 


you have written, underlining subjects, verbs, and 
each sentence. Murk any sentences which deviate 
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from normal word order, revise these sentences so that they fit the 
actor-action pattern, and judge whether the new or old version is 
more effective. 

C. Point out subjects, verbs, and complements in the sentences in the 
following paragraph: 

We have another neighbor, whose name is Bates; he keeps cows. 
This year our gate has Been fixed; but my young peach trees near 
the fence are accessible from the road; and Bates’s cows walk along 
that road morning and evening. The sound of a cow-bell is pleasant 
in the twilight. Sometimes, after dark, we hear the mysterious curfew 
tolling along the road, and then with a louder peal it stops before 
our fence and again tolls itself off in the distance. The result is my 
peach trees are as bare as bean-poles. 

— FREDERICK s. cozzENS, Living in the Country 

D. The passage below contains a number of fragments used as sen¬ 
tences. Revise the passage, using methods outlined above, to make 
the fragments complete sentences or combine them with other sen¬ 
tences. 

(1) Catherine II, called Catherine the Great, came to the throne 
of Russia in 1762. (2) Her reign being the most notable of those 
which followed the long rule of Peter the Great. (3) Although she 
was actually not a Russian by birth, Catherine remained on the 
Russian throne for thirty-four years. (4) Since she was a German 
princess whose marriage to Peter III had been arranged bv Frederick 
the Great. (5) Peter III being half-insane when he took the throne. 

(6) Catherine, a despot who wished to be regarded as an “enlight¬ 
ened despot like Frederick II of Prussia, more concerned actually 
with maintaining prestige than spreading culture through her coun¬ 
try. (7) She continued some of the work of Peter the Great, ruling 
the country firmly, and strengthening the central authority by ad¬ 
ministrative reorganization. (8) Divisions of the government under 
appointed governors and vice-governors, all responsible to the tsa¬ 
rina. (9) A church dependent for its propertv' and power on the 
desires of the central authority. (10) Bv maintaining a strong for- 
eign policy and striking her rivals when thev \\'ere weak, she estab¬ 
lished the international position of the Russian empire. (11) A war 
against the Ottoman Empire. 1768-1774, was highly successful. (12) 
Which led to navigation rights for Russian ships and added con¬ 
siderably to Russian territory. (13) Poland, weakened by internal 
stpfe, and easily preyed upon by surrounding empires. (14) By 
1 / 95 Poland had virtually ceased to exist as an independent state. 

(15) Her territory partitioned among Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

(16) With Catherine getting the lion’s share. 
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(17) Catherine's internal policies did bring about a number of 
reforms. (18) The establishment, for example, of schools and acad¬ 
emies. (19) Reform, however, being carefully regulated. (20) In 
order to prevent genuine enlightenment of the masses which might 
weaken the position of the aristocracy. 

E. In the passages below, identify fragments (a) whicli do not have 
subjects, (b) those which do not have predicates, and (c) tliose 
whicli liave neither subjects nor predicates. Revise the passage so 
that all fragments necessary to the composition become parts of sen¬ 
tences. 


(1) Aunt Agnes, who was one of the gentlest women I have ever 
known, although that was not the reason she was my favorite aunt. 

(2) She being quite a nuisance to her husband at times, Uncle Joe, 
who was kind enough Init did not believe in caiT\'ing things too far. 

(3) Just one of those things. (4) Uncle Joe being a very good shot, 
and there being a turkey shoot that \’ear at the factory' where Uncle 
Joe worked, where, in fact, he was the oldest workman in ]>oitit of 
service. (5) Down b)’ the levee, just north of the railroad tr.reks. 
(6) Uncle Joe brought home a turkew a fine big gobldor, and 
chained up in the hack yard to get fat for Thanksgis’ing. (7) Aunt 
Agnes, who had the notion that turke\s ate onlv wild rice, and that 
got pretty expensive, considering what wild rie<* costs. (8) She doted 
on that turkey. (9) Cot it to eat out of her hand. an<l wouhl .stand 
by the half hour looking at it. (10) Called it pel naim-s. Little 
Turkey-nrkey. and the like. (11) And occasionally, as though she 
were joking—and especially when Uncle Joe hud just eaten a big 
dinner and was feeling good—as though she did not realty mean 
that th<*y should not eat Little Turke\'-urkev, but that was what she 
suggesterl. (12) Nonsense. (13) Uncle Joe saitl. 

(14) llien it was the day before 'I'lianksgiving, and Uncle Joe 
brought hmne a hand axe from the shop in tin* faclor\’. (15) Aunt 
Agnes, meeting him at the <loor, tcdling him he must not kill the 
turkey, and she woukl not cook it if he did, and she would gag on 
it if she tried to take a bite. (16) iMease, she beggtul, could they not 
buy a turkc'v? An<l buy one they <Iid. (17) Aunt Agnes all this time 
very grateful to Uncle Joe for being so iinderslancling, aiul promising 
that tiny wf)uld kec-p the turkey just a littli* while. (18) Hefor<‘ 
fdiristrnas, trade it for another turkey, and then she wmild not mind 
tin- turkey they tradcnl for being killed. 

(19) I hen the da\ aftc-r 'rfianksgiying, :iiid Aunt Auiu*s h'editw 
l^ittlc I urKcy-iirk<*y, thinking surcK' lie lookrul sa<k sad enou^ih io 
<lie. (26) She was sur<- he* was getting thinner. (21) riiinner ev«‘ry 
day. (22) Obviously bc'ing lonesome, and whv would he not be lone- 
sorne without any woman turkey? (23) Accordingly, the tiext rlav. 
which Was of course Saturday. (24) Uncle Joe liad to driv<‘ out to 
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a liirkc\- farm and buv a tiirkev htn. (25) Christmas came and 
passed. (26) Th<‘n New Year’s. (27) And Turkev-urkev and his hen 
sitting peaceful in Aunt Agnes' hack yard, getting fatter and fatter. 
('28) Eating wild rice at two dollars a pound. (29) In those days 
wild rice !>eing only two dollars a pound. (30) Never did eat those 
turkeys and both drowned in a flood the next spring. 
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To express complex ideas, expand or modify the 
basic word-order pattern. 


The process of ordering words into mcanini^ful discourse can l)c 
thouglit of in terms of building a Jiousi*. A two-room structure, liki- 
a simple sentence, is relative!)’ easy. I'he pattern is set. Although a 
larger house is more difficult, it can be* constructed bv addin<i to tin- 
original two rooms. If new' rooms are joined in a st“nsil)le and useful 
way, the tw'o-room structure ma)' be expanded, l)ut tlu?r(? must l>e 
doors from one room to anotlier that will op<’n. It the elining room 
i.s at tlie back of the house, a kitclK*n does not bc'Iong at the front. 
If the main parts of the house arc modern, a Ch)tl)ic tower or a 
set of nineteenth-century gables w'ill not make graeelul additi<uis. 
Similarly, the simple sentence is the cc'utral structure iu all dis¬ 
course. It W'ill expand almost indefinitely witliin tlie patterns of 
logical wortl ortler. 


20-1 Phrases, clauses 

The most obvious development of the basic sentence relies upoji 
tlie actor-action word order. Any group of w'ords w'orking as a unit 
can be put into the jxi.sition of the subject or verb or eompleinen* 
and can a.ssume its function, (annpare 

Siihjf'cl Verb C'atnpl<'in('iit\' 

Aristotle .studir-d jiliiloscipliv. 

.Slii<l\’irig philosophy coiiviiic<-d Aristotle that roan is a politic d 

<iiiirnal. 


The pattern is the same 
sidjject and complement 
ing the subject requires 


in tfie tw'o .sentence's, but in the second 
can not lie identified liv sinjilt* w'orils. Ni 
a pJjrasc, naming the nhjcct a clause. 


(he 

irn- 
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A phrase is a group of words joined to function as a basic part 
of the sentence. Structurally it is a combination of words that works 
as a single word might. It does not have both a subject and a verb. 
Compare: 

Freedom is happiness. 

To be free is to be happy. 

Swimming was his favorite sport. 

Swimming the channel was his only ambition. 

Eventually we ate breakfast. 

After the dance we ate breakfast. 

A clause is actually a simple sentence used as part of a larger 
sentence. Unlike a phrase, it contains a subject and verb. 

The term independent clause is a useful designation for a sen¬ 
tence which is combined with other clauses. If it were not in com¬ 
bination, it could stand as a complete sentence. It contains at least 
a subject and verb and expresses a main idea of its sentence. The 
following contains three independent clauses: 

The had set and a cool breeze was blowing across the lake, 

but the tiny cabin was still too warm to be comfortable. 

Each of the three clauses could stand as a sentence: 

The sun had set. 

A cool breeze was blowing across the lake. 

The tiny cabin was still too warm to be comfortable. 

A dependent or subordinate clause fills a basic sentence pattern 
which depends on other parts of the sentence for its completion. 
Usually the subordinate relation of the clause is indicated by a 
subordinating word like when, after, although, ivho, that, how, 
because. When a clause becomes dependent, it functions like a 
phrase or a single word as a basic part of the sentence. The follow¬ 
ing contains two dependent clauses, the first used as a modifier, the 
second as a complement: 

Ahhough she had promised to let no one into the house, Mrs. Jorgen¬ 
son knew that she would answer the bell. 
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Neither of these clauses could function independently. A dependent 
clause cannot stand alone as a sentence. Where law ends does not 
say something about something; it requires the completion of the 
independent clause to which it is related, tyranny begins. 

20-2 Connectives and compound sentence parts 

The tradition of word order is so strong that subjects, verbs, or 
complements can function in series, provided they occupy their 
usual positions. The sentence may be developed by using as any 
part of the sentence two or more words, phrases, or clauses joined 
as compounds, usually by connectives, such as andy or, nor, but, for. 


Subject 


Verb 


. V 


Charles II and James II restored and ended Stuart rule. 


Complement 

The coach knew how to workout vlax^s and hoiv t^explain them. 




Subject 


Patching the boats , mending^the nier . and truing 
kept tis busy for the first week. 


clean the cabin 


Even when the various sentence parts become compounds, how¬ 
ever, the fundamental actor-action-complement order is neces.sary. 
Tlie following liowler from a student paper illustrates the danger: 

To bo polite he first noured .some of the wine into his glass so that 
he would get the corlc and not the lady. 


The intention of the writer is clear enough; in speech he could have 
made himself understood by emphasis. In writing he would need to 
put the parts of his compound subject together. 


Fo be n(jlite he first poured some of th<? wine into his glass so tliat 
he, and not the lady, would get the cork. 


20-3 Joining independent clauses 

Since independent or main clauses of sentences may also he 
joined by connectives, possibilities for dt^veloping tlie i>asic s(;n- 
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teDce are almost limitless. The following sentence of Thomas Love 
Peacock, for example, contains four independent clauses: 

4 

One age, sir, has brought to light the treasures of ancient learning; 
a second has penetrated into the depths of metaphysics; a third has 
brought to perfection the science of astronomy; but it was reserved for 
the exclusive genius of the present times, to invent the noble art of 
picturesque gardening, which has given, as it were, a new tint to the 
complexion of nature, and a new outline to the physiognomy of the 
uruversel 

—Headlong Hall 

It is seventy-five words long, but structurally it is only a series of 
developments of the basic word-order pattern of the simple sen¬ 
tence. The words in italics form the framework of the four inde¬ 
pendent clauses, with the fourth representing a deviation from 
normal word order. A fifth clause in the sentence is the final de¬ 
pendent one: which has given . . . tint . . . and . . . outline. 

Independent clauses may be joined with or without connectives. 
The differences in methods of connection produce slight differences 
in meaning and emphasis. Compare; 

Marriage and hanging go by destiny; matches are made in heaven. 

Marriage and hanging go by destiny, but matches are made in 
heaven. 

Marriage and hanging go by destiny; matches, of course, are made 
in heaven. 

Robert Burton wrote tlie sentence the first way. 

When the clauses are joined by one of the co-ordinating con¬ 
junctions, and, or, nor. ht4t, or for, they are separated by a comma 
preceding the conjunction. When they are joined without one of 
these connectives—even though a modifier like therefore, in fact, 
however, then, hence, precedes the second clause—they are sepa¬ 
rated by a semicolon. 


20 The 


run-on 


sentence 


Run-on 


^fake separate sentences of improperly joined statements; 
separate them by correct punctuation, or jriake one or more of 
them dependent. 


198 


A run-on sentence results whenever independent clauses are 
joined in a sentence without adequate punctuation to separate them. 
Independent clauses in the same sentence must be separated by 
(1) a semicolon: 


We always like those who admire us; we do not always like those 
whom we admire. 

Man is certainly stark mad; he cannot make a worm, and yet he 
will be making gods by dozens. 

(2) a comma, when the second clause is introduced by and, or, 
nor, hut, for: 

Statesmen are not only liable to give an account of what they say 
or do in public, hut there is a busy in(juirv made into their very 
meals, beds, marriages, and every other sportive or serious action. 

Notice, however, that and, or, nor, but, for do not have commas be¬ 
fore them when they join two words or phrases or dependent 
clauses. Compare: 

The blue canoe slipped (juietly away from the others, and i saw 
that it was making for the sandy beach where we were luding. 

The blue canoe slipped (piietly away from the others anti made for 
the sandy beach where we wore hiding. 

The first sentence requires the comma because and introduces a new 
clause. 

Short, closely related clauses or short clauses in a scries may 
sometimes be joined with only commas between them. 

The camera rolls buck, the boom moves out, the water rijjples gently, 
and the only one now t<} make a move outside th<* lighted circh? is 
the man with the little fog can and tin- fan. 

Between short clauses, also, the comma may be omitted before ami. 

I he winds came and the rain beat on tlie house. 

The comma can seldom be omitted ijcfore or or Imt. 

The winds blew, but the house stood. 
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The nm-on sentence, however, is not merely an error in punctua¬ 
tion; it is a symptom of faulty thinking. Sometimes it indicates that 
the writer is trying to combine ideas which should form separate 
sentences. 


The bam stood on a little hill behind the house, the old cow was 
patiently waiting just inside the door. 

As the sentence stands, there is no apparent relationship which 
warrants combining the two main parts. There shoiJd be a period 
after house and a capital T to start the new sentence. On the other 
hand, a preceding sentence may point to a relationship between the 
two clauses and make joining them logical. If the sentence before 
the one above were 


Jim drove the wagon out the Turkey Creek road looking for his 
uncle's huge barn and the one old cow that remained in his herd 

then the relationship between the clauses of the sentence would be 
clear. With a semicolon to replace the inadequate comma, the 
clauses can be joined. 

Jim drove the wagon out the Turkey Creek road looking for his 
uncle s huge bam and the one old cow that remained in his herd. 
The bam stood on a little hill behind the house; the old cow was 
patiently waiting just inside the door. 

Usually the run-on sentence indicates that the writer is not showing 
the relationship between his ideas clearly enough, and his revision 
should show which ideas depend on others. 


The old cow was patiently waiting just inside the door of the bam, 
which stood on a little hill behind the house. 


20a Sentences joined without separation Run-on a 


Run-on 

The children tore the stuffed 
Stockings from the mantel then 
tlicy crept <juicklv back to bed. 

[The two statements are related 
closely enough to be joined in a 


Revised 

(1) The children tore the 
stuffed stockings from the mantel; 
then they crept quickly back to 
bed. 

(2) After the children had tom 
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Run-on (Cont.) 

single sentence, hut they are not 
so closely related that they can be 
fused without some sign for the 
reader to mark the point of sepa¬ 
ration. The clauses can be made 
separate sentences, or can he sepa¬ 
rated with a semicolon (1); one 
clause can he subordinated to the 
other (2); or one of the subjects 
can be removed and the verb in 
the clause made into part of a com¬ 
pound verb (3).] 

The liawk circled j^racefully for 
a moment it .seemed unaware of 
the scurr\'ing chicks below. 


Revised {Cont.) 

the stuffed stockings from the man¬ 
tel, they crept quickly back to bed. 

(3) The children tore the 
stuffed stockings from the mantel 
and then crept quickly back to bed. 


The hawk circled gracefulK-; for 
a moment it seemed unaware of 
the scurrvin" chicks belosw 


20b Sentences /oined by a co-ordinating 
conjunction (and, or, nor, but, for) 
without separation 


Run-on 

lack had been brought up on 
golf and tennis held no interest 
for him. 

[Until he reaches held, the 
reader is not aware that a new 
clause begins with tennis; he as¬ 
sumes as he reads that Jack was 
brought up on both games.] 

It is something to be able to 
paint a particular picture, or to 
carve- a statue, and so to make? a 
few objects beautiful but it is far 
more glorioeis to carve aii<l p.iint 
the ver>' atmosphere and meelium 
throuL'b which we look, which 
morally we can do. 

{C(nnplicalcd clauses, contain- 
tug commas within them, are 
joined without putwtuatiou.] 


Run-on b 

Revised 

(1) Jack had her-n bioiiglit n]i 
on golf, and tennis Ju-ld no interest 
lor him. 

[Supply the comma.] 

(2) Since Jack had biaii 
brought up on golf, tennis held 
no interest for him. 

[.Make one clause depemh tit.] 

It is something to he able to 
paint a particular picture, or to 
carve a statue, and so to makt- a 
few «)bjects beautiful; but it is f.ir 
more glorious to c-.uve- atul paint 
the ver\' atmosplu-ie .uid mediiiin 
through which we lottk. which nior- 
allv w<- can tlo. 

(/\ .scmicolifti is needed to point 
out the major division of the .sen¬ 
tence.] 
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THE RUN-ON SENTENCE 


20c The comma fault or comma splice: Sentences 
joined without a co-ordinrrting conjunction 
and with only a comma 

for separation Run>on c; CF 


Run-on 

The two boys cleared away the 
brush, then they pitched their tent 
and spread out ^eir blankets. 

[The comma, since it ordinarily 
sets apart dependent elements, 
does not indicate a large enough 
break to signal the beginning of 
a new statement. The sentence can 
be revised by stipplying a semi¬ 
colon (1), by making one element 
dependent (2), or by constructing 
a single clause (3).] 

Talking is like playing on the 
harp, there is as much in laying 
the hand on the strings to stop 
their vibration as in twanging them 
to bring out their music. 

He had been, he said, a most 
unconscionable time dying, how¬ 
ever he hoped they would excuse 
it. 

[A conlunctice adverb (however, 
moreover, therefore, then, hence) 
is a modifier and does not change 
the requirement that a semicolon 
separate the clauses.] 


Revised 

(1) The two boys cleared away 
the brush; then they pitched their 
tent and spread out their blankets. 

(2) After they had cleared away 
the brush, the two boys pitched 
their tent and spread out their 
blankets. 

(3) The two boys cleared away 
the brush, pitched their tent, and 
spread out their blankets. 


Talking is like playing on the 
harp; there is as much in laying 
the hand on the strings to stop 
their vibrations as in twanging 
them to bring out their music. 

(1) He had been, he said, a 
most unconscionable time dying; 
however he hoped that they would 
excuse it. 

(2) He had been, he said, a 
most unconscionable time dying; 
he hoped, however, that they 
would excuse it. 

[For position of the conjunctive 
adverb see 21g.] 


EXERCISE 20 

A. Analyze the paragraph below, putting parentheses around each in¬ 
dependent clause and brackets around each dependent clause. Then 
underline subjects, verbs, and complements in all the clauses. 

The village stands far inland, and the streams that trot through 
the soft green valleys all about have as little knowledge of the sea, 
as the three-years’ child of the storms and passions of manhood. The 
surrounding countiy is smooth and green, full of undulations; and 
pleasant country roads strike through it in every direction, bound 
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for distant towns and villages, yet in no hurry to reach them. On 
these roads the lark in summer is continually heard; nests arc plenti¬ 
ful in the hedges and dry ditchc-s; luid on the grassy hanks, and at 
the feet of the bowed dikes, the blue-e\ c'd speedwell smiles its benison 
on the passing wayfarer. On these roads you may walk for a year 
and encounter nothing more remarkable than tlie country cart, troops 
of tawny children from the woods, laden with primroses, and at long 
intervals—for people in this district live to a ripe agc'—a black 
funeral creeping in from some remote hamlet; and to this last the 
people reverently doff their hats and stand aside. Death does not 
walk about here often, but when it does, ho rccaaves as much resjH'ct 
as the squire himself. 

—AUE.KAXiJKn SMI III. Drcaiiithoip 


B. C)oml)ine each of the following pairs of sentences into a single sen¬ 
tence supplying appropriate conn<‘ctives and punctuation when neces¬ 
sary: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 

5. 




8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Qua<lrille, she often told me, was her first love. Whist engagt'd 
her maturer esteem. 


I looked to tlie weather side. The summer had departed. 

I am r<'a<l\' to give up the* dialogues in IK*aven. wlu'n* as I’ope 
justly obs<‘r\<s, “Ciod tlie I'ather turns a scliool-diviiu-." Nor do 
I consider the battle of the angels as the climax of sul)liniil\. 
or the most successful effort of .Milton’s pen. 

Useful knowledge then, I grant, has done its work. Liberal 
knowletlge as certainly has ntit tlone its work. 

Ilis liealth beginning to fail at tlnr expiration of that time, the 
surgeon recfimmcnded that he should work occasionally in tin- 
garden. And as he liked the notion very' mucli, he went about 
his new occupation with great cheerfulness. 

No open window was within view. No window at all was within 
vie w, .sufficiently near the ground to have enabled their old k'gs 
to descend from it. 


lo fancy all men found out and punished is batl enough. Imagine 
all women found out in the tlislinguished social circ-le in which 
you and I have the honor to move. 

To be sweet, a thing must have a taster. It is only swe<‘t wliil<' 
it is being tasted. 

For what is wanted is the reality and not the mere n.um- of .» 
liberal <-ducalion. This cfillc'ge must steadily set before itself the 
ambition to be able to give that <-ducalion sooner or lalei. 

Literature is not uj>on the collegt- program. 1 hope siane d.i\' to 
see it there. 
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THE RUN-ON SENTENCE 


C. Revise the following run-on sentences by reducing one of the inde¬ 
pendent clauses to a dependent expression: 

(1) In the sixteenth centur)' Nicholas Copernicus announced cer¬ 
tain theories about the universe and those theories were to have 
profound effect on the later course of human affairs. (2) His theories 
concerned the relation of the earth and the sun, they denied tlie 
Ptolemaic theory of a geocentric universe. (3) His theories were in¬ 
spired by ancient Greek views of a moving earth and they proposed 
the view that the earth revolves around the sun. (4) Before the 
views of Copernicus could be accepted, however, there had to be 
rejection of Ptolemy’s theories and Ptolemy’s tlieories had been ac¬ 
cepted for nearly fourteen centuries. (5) Furthermore, the old sys¬ 
tem had the support of the Roman Catholic church, it also was sup¬ 
ported by the Protestants. (6) Tlie old system placed the earth in 
the center of the universe, therefore it bolstered man’s faith in his 
own significance. (7) Planets, sun, moon, and stars moved about the 
earth and as a result man could believe tliat the universe was reg¬ 
ulated for his benefit. (8) Man was situated in the center of the 
universe and he could easily believe that the universe was created 
to fill his needs. (9) He was moved by the Copemican theories to 
a subordinate planet and the universe seemed less obviously a cre¬ 
ation for the convenience of humanit)'. (10) The heliocentric system 
is by now a commonplace of everyday knowledge but it is easy to 
see why there was opposition to it in the sixteenth century. 

D. The passage below includes run-on sentences, fragments, and a few 
grammatically correct sentences. Revise fragments or run-on sen¬ 
tences according to the most appropriate of the methods described 
above. 

(1) In Shakespeare’s day there was no system of copyright as it 
exists today and authors did not receive royalties from their books. 
(2) Normally a work being sold outright to a publisher for a lumn 
sum. (3) Early regulation of the book trade was not designed to 
protect the rights of authors, it was rather intended to prevent the 
publication of “seditious books,” and the spreading of “great and 
detestable heresies.” (4) No real recognition of audior’s rights was 
established until after the Copyright Act of 1709 and the numerous 
legal contests which clarified it during the 18th centurv. 

(5) There was, however, regulation of the book trade in Eli 2 Uibe- 
than England and it was established in 1557 bv the creation of the 
Com])any of Stationers. (6) The company, or guild, was granted 
power to restrict printing to its qualified members and was author¬ 
ized to seize or destroy }')rohibited books or to imprison anvoneprint- 
ing contrary' to tlreir orders. (7) The Company, through its officers, 
enforced rules by levying fines, in extreme cases it destroyed a press 
entirely. (8) Also requiring that books should be registered with the 
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Stationers’ Company before publication. (9) Such registration estab¬ 
lished the copies as the property of certain members and book pirates 
who ignored these priorities were subject to the punishment of Com¬ 
pany officers. (10) The written registers of the Stationers’ Company 
survive and they are among the most valuable of the sources of in¬ 
formation about early printing and publishing. 

(11) These regulations were designed to protect the publisher and 
to make censorship easy, therefore they were of little benefit to au¬ 
thors. (12) Their plays enjoyed considerable popularity in printed 
as well as dramatic form but writers like Shakespeare or Marlowe 
probably realized only small initial payments from publication. (13) 
Censorship continued to be the main purjiosc of such regulation, in 
fact, Nfilton protested against the attitude in Areopa^itico. (14) He 
objected to the licensing of all books but spoke of tl»e “just retaining 
of each man his several copy, which Cod forbid should be gainsaid.” 
(15) The desire for protection of author’s rights was growing 1>U' 
the protection was not to come for many years. 
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Words, phrases, or clauses which describe, qualify, 
limit, emphasize, or point to other parts of the sen¬ 
tence are modifiers. 


A child, with two or three strokes of a crayon, can draw a recog¬ 
nizable picture of a man, but his creation is not a finished portrait. 
It does not, for example, present a particular impression of a par¬ 
ticular person. It distinguishes a man from a horse, but it does not 
distinguish one man from other men. As the child grows older, he 
may make more complicated drawings: the lines for the hat brim 
may lengthen, and the picture represents a cowboy; or lines for a 
rifle appear, and the picture represents a soldier. The skillful por¬ 
trait painter does more than the child with his few lines. He makes 
his outline more accurately; he adds details which distinguish his 
portrait from others, and he alters the general outline to convey a 
specific impression. 

The method whereby the artist relates his details to one another 
is so obvious and so fundamental that we do not stop to think 
about it, but what he does is to relate his details by position. He 
selects certain details to draw, but he also puts them in specific 
places. The same line might be an eyebrow in one place but a 
mustache in another. Modem artists like Picasso have even exper¬ 
imented with special effects of emphasis or exaggeration by alter¬ 
ing usual patterns, putting an eye in the middle of the forehead or 
a nose on the side of the face. 

21-1 Modifying expressions 

The writer thinking his ideas onto paper follows a similar 
method. He discovers that he can alter or qualify the meaning of 
the subject or verb or complement of a sentence by putting appro¬ 
priate words near them. The process is modification, putting words 
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into the normal sentence order in places where they describe, limit, 
qualify, emphasize, or point to other parts of the sentence. Compare 
the following: 


Man 

The man 

The old man 

The old man in the gray suit 

The old man in the gray suit who was getting off the train 

Each additional modifier shows a little more particularly which 
man is being named. Man applies to an entire class of creatures; 
the old yuan in the gray suit ti ho was getting off the train singles 
out an individual. 

Or consider the following sentence, which develops through the 
use of modifiers; 


The various form.s of intellectual activity, which together make tip 
the culture of an age, move for the most part from tlifferent start 
ing points and by unconnected roads. 

The simple statement of the sentence is forms move, but twent\- 
five other words tell what forms move in what wavs. 


Subject 

forms 


Verb 


move 


Modifying words 
The variotis 


Modifying phrase 
— of intellectual activity 


Modifying clause 

— which together make up the culture 


Modifying ph 
of an age, 

Modifying phrases 

for the most part 

from different starting points 

by unconnected roads 
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21‘2 Word order of modifiers 

Like other parts of the sentence, modifiers assume their meaning 
in the sentence and their grammatical relationship to it because of 
their position. In a sentence like 

The maid guided the old gentleman through the dark hall, turning 
suddenly at the end of the passage to a heavy door 

we know that the gentleman, not the maid, is old, because of the 
positions of the words. We know that it was the turning which 
was sudden and the hall which was dark. When the order of words 
changes, the application and meaning of the modifiers changes. 

The old maid suddenly guided the heavy dark gendeman through 
the hall, turning at the end of the passage to a door. 

Or compare the following two sentences: 

The Senate criticized the appointment of the new Atomic Energy 
Commission chairman. 

The new chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission criticized the 
Senate appointment. 

In the second, a word used as the subject of the first. Senate, be¬ 
comes a modifier; and Commission, which modifies in the first, 
names in the second. 

21-3 General principles governing order of modifiers 

Since the function of modifiers is to alter the meaning of other 
parts of the sentence, the writer should watch carefully the relation¬ 
ship of modifiers to other expressions. As the examples above show, 
those relationships are indicated by word order. In general, modi¬ 
fiers are understood to modify the eligible expressions nearest them. 
Modifiers, liowevcr, are extremely adaptable, and tlie language has 
developed numerous arrangements for them which seem to follow 
these general principles: 

(1) Modifiers which apply clearly and specifically to particular 
expressions in the sentence are in fixed positions, usually immedi¬ 
ately before or after tlie expressions they modify. 
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(2) Modifiers which do not apply to particular cxprcssuins hut 
modify more generally may occupy tlifferent positions. 

(3) Variations in tJie positions of modifiers produce variations 
in meaning and emphasis. 


21-4 Adjective and adverb 


Adjectival and adverhi;d modifiers should he distinguisheil he- 
cause the normal positions and fonns (see 37-1) of some modifiers 
depend on the kinds of expressions thev modify. 

Adjectives arc words, phrases, or clauses which modify the sub¬ 
ject or complement or other expressions that name (see 32-1 to 
32-5). 


I-1-^ 

The dead man hatl lived a short, hayyi/ life. 

I-1-1 

The beginning of the storu was exciting . 

f * 

\Vas this the face tfuit launched a ttioitsnnd ships ? 


Other modifiers are adverbs. 


f-1-1 

Casey steppe<l rolrnlt/ to the plate. 


Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


f I 

He submitted withotii a struggle . 

{ I 

John volunteered hecaiisn he had to 


21-5 Fixed modifiers 

By definition, adjtxtives m^jtlify a specific exj^rcssion and, accoid- 
ing to the general principle stated above, normally ap[)car in fi\< (l 
positions. Adverbs, on the other hand, sometimes ntodily specific 
expressions but oft<’n apply to the sentence g<*nerally and can b«- 
moved easily from positiori to jiosition acconling to th<‘ empbasts 
<lesired. Almost all adj<*ctive rfujdifiers, tla-n, and sojtie adverb 
modifiers fit one of the following worrl-order patterns: 

(1) .Single-word adjective modifiers normally preecule the «*x- 
pressions they modify. 
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Her e^es turned toward the ’new stiTdent. 

Ill X r I ■ ; 

The brikht red convertible pulled into the filling station. 


1 




The whispering voice frightened the stnall girls. 


Since this word order is standard, variations from it turn special 
emphasis on the modifier and are useful devices in writing and 
speaking. Sometimes single-word adjectives are given prominence 
in a position immediately after the expression they modify. 


The voice, tvhisperins^ and ominous , frightened the girls. 

i|r I 

The convertible, bright red, looked like a fire engine. 


Compare: 


They stumbled on the deserted village. 

They found the village deserted. 

The shift in emphasis or meaning parallels the shift in word or¬ 
der. Appositive modifiers, for instance, which repeat in different 
words the expressions they modify, normally require the stress of 
shifted word order. 


I 

My brother, a former private detective, took rhara 
gation. ® 


;e of the investi- 


In thes shifted positions single-word modifiers are usually set off 

by commas whicli mark the change from normal word order. 

(2) Adjective modifiers used as complements take the comple¬ 
ment position after the verb. 


r • * 

Orass is green . 

Reversals of the order give special emphasis to the modifier 


Gexi were our hearts. 


(3) Adjective phrases and clauses immediately follow the ex¬ 
pressions they modif\'. 
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f -1 

The first bill to be considered limits working hours. 


r"— 

p‘ 

irom its moorings. 


T X ' I 

The captain of the ship set out to find the b(^t which had broken 


r 1 

I was the first person the board interviewed . 

(4) Adverbs which modify other modifiers immediately precede 
the expressions they modify. 


They supplied too little too late. 


Venf quickly we were thorou^hlu disgusted. 


Enough is commonly an exception to the pattern 


“ ) 

He found the drawer quickly enough. 


(5) Certain limiting adverbs (onhf, nearly, just, almost, merely, 
ever, hardly, scarcely, (fuite) immediately precede the words they 
modify. Compare: 


Only NN'illiam.s coiikl hope to win the hundred dollars. 

Williams coijld otily hope to win the hundred dollars. 

Williams could hope to win only the hundred dollars. 

(6) Adverbs indicating direction (out, up, down, in) regularly 
take fixed positions after the verb. Some of them, actually, are so 
c lo.sely associated with the verb that they act like suffixes —get iij), 
lie down. 


'I'lu- Boy Scouts picked njt the- papcTS. 

Put out the cat. 

Moving the mcjdifier away from the verb emphasi/-e.s it. 

Put the cat out. 

Adverbs of this sort readily become part of the verb (see 
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21-6 Movable modifiers 


Adverbial modifiers, unlike adjectival modifiers, do not necessarily 
attach themselves to any specific word in the sentence. They may 
as indicated above, clearly modify another modifier or the verb. 

His argument convinced the imagiriStiv^ children. 

Often, however, they tend to modify more generally, to modify the 
verb and complement combined or an entire clause or sentence. 


t -1 

He read two novels' before lunrh 

r - 


Obviously ' he was a rapid 

Many adverbial modifiers, therefore, do not occupy fixed positions 

in no^s V " r; T7 specific parts of the Lntence 

emphasis, and even by 
of thT ^7 for sentence rhythm and euphony. The position 

how *:rodifiL‘rT;Ser " 

bvpositions determined 

Sim? nft f by the emphasis de- 

IvZli ? Tr adjective modifiers do; that is, single- 

r ^ v^ri-«ons in emphasis justify 

lowin'? ,positions, and usually only the fob 
Io\Mng general principles are discernible: ^ 

speciLnlrj^tf H r^- single-word modifiers apply 

of svith a Ilf; 'f y “PP'=“'' immediately before it 

nhrasesorrl ■‘■pec'al emphasis, immediately after it. \Vlien 

phrases or clauses modify the verb, they usually appear immediately 


The comedian sudeienhj jumped from behind the sofa. 

alef™ "i immedi- 

hich It modifies. The following, however, is equally clear: 

The comedian jumped suddenly from behind the sofa 
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The change in the position of suddenly may, perhaps, give slight 
accent to the suddenness of the move, but it does not change mean¬ 
ing. A shift in the phrase, however, would not work equally well. 

The comedian from behind the sofa jumped suddenly. 

Moved before the verb, the phrase falls into the fixed position for 
a phrase modifier of comedian and has a new significance. Con¬ 
sider another variation. 


The comedian was always jumping from behind some sofa. 

The modifier often appears between the parts of a complex verb. 

(2) Modifiers of verbs and complements. When single-word 

modifiers modify a verb and complements together, they appear 

either before the verb or after the complement. When phrases and 

clauses modify a verb with complements, they follow the comple¬ 
ments. ^ 

The comedian jumped from behind the sofa and dropped a live fish 
suddenly into the soup. 

Suddenly and into the soup concern the fate of tlie fish; tliey mod¬ 
ify the verb and complement and therefore follow the complement. 
Suddenly, however, might appear before dropped and continue to 
modify dropped a live fish. 

(3) Modifiers of the clause; sentence modifiers. \Vlien modifiers 
modify the whole clause or sentence, they may appear in any of 
several places, but usually they are clearest at the beginning of the 

Suddenly the comedian jumped from behind the sofa and dropped 
a live fish into the soup. ‘ ' 

Suddenly, at the beginning of the sentence, tends to apply to tlu- 
enliro sentence, suggesting that t,oth the jumping and the drujuung 
were iirecipitant. ‘ 

Tlie comedian jumped from behind the sofa; suddenh, he droppc <I 
a live fish into the soup. 
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At the beginning of the second clause, suddenly modifies only the 
second clause, specifies the suddenness of only the second of the 
comedian’s actions. 

These patterns indicate that movable modifiers are movable only 
in a limited sense. They may appear in difiFering positions in the 
sentence, but only with a shift in emphasis or meaning. Sometimes 
the choice of positions is almost arbitrary, with, for example, hardly 
discernible distinctions of emphasis or rhythm determining whether 
an adverb should precede or follow a verb it modifies. At other 
times, variation in the position of a modifier may be a useful de¬ 
vice for special emphasis. 

The comedian, with no warning except the clatter of the falline 
dishes he hit with his elbow, jumped from behind the sofa. 

long modifier gains special stress in its unusual position 
between subject and verb. Often, moreover, changes in the position 
of shifting modifiers provide changes in meaning. The following 
sentence begins with a modifier in the usual position for an adverb 
modifying the whole sentence. 

Just before noon we decided that the program was too long. 

The writer probably wanted the sentence the way he wrote it with 
the emphasis on the actor-action portion. Unless he had some spe¬ 
cial reason for wanting to emphasize the time of the decision, he 
slioiild not shift the modifier. 


We decided, fust before noon, that the program was too long. 

Tlie shifted order is appropriate only if the writer wants to empha 
Size the time. ^ 


We decided tliat the program was too long just before noon. 

Shifting the modifier to the end of the sentence is not only weak¬ 
ening; it also forces tlie modifier to attach itself to the end of the 
sentence and suggests the new meaning tliat while the program 
was long before noon it might be all right later in the day. When 
the sentence is more complicated, the distortion is even greater. 
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We decided that the program was too long and that we would have 
to cut out Nancy’s tap dance just before noon. 

Tlie sentence probably does not say what the writer intended. 

Both fixed and movable modifiers, then, must be placed in a sen¬ 
tence so that they provide desired meaning and emphasis. Mis¬ 
placed modifiers are often serious errors. 



The misplaced modifier 


Mod. 


Place modifiers of specific expressions in their usual fixed posi¬ 
tions, or revise the entire sentence so that the application and 
meaning of modifiers is clear. 

A manufacturer uses the following slogan: “Our a,spirin is the 
world's largest seller at ten cents.” Is the aspirin the world’s largest 
seller, which incidentally costs only ten cents? Or is it the largest 
seller only among aspirins that sell for a dime, not among those 
that sell for eleven cents or twenty-nine cents? Both the selection 
of the modifier itself and its position obscure the meaning. Such 
modification is useful only if the speaker deliberately wants to be 
vague; if he wants his ideas sharp and precise, he must order his 
modifiers carefully. 

Our aspirin, at t< ti cents, is the world’s largest seller. 

Our ;Lspirin is the world’s Iargest-.selling ten-cent aspirin. 

The errors that result from misplacing modifiers var\' from false 
shading of meaning to complete monstrosities. 


21Q Fixed modifiers separated from words 

they modify Mod a 


Confusing 

He gave the book to his father 
that u;a.s }>outui in leather. 

[The final clause should modify 
the l>r>ok, hut it does tiot appear 
in the usual fixed position immedi- 
atehj after the expression it modi- 


Revised 

(1) He gave the l)ook that teas 
boutul in leather to liis iathi-r. 

(2) He gave his father the hoolc 
that was I/outul in leather. 

(3) He gave flie leather-hound 
hook to his father. 
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Confusing (Cont.) 

ftes. Moreover, the word father in¬ 
tervenes, and thus the man rather 
than the hook seems to have the 
leather binding. The word order 
can be changed (1, 2), or the sen¬ 
tence revised (3, 4). Usually mis¬ 
placed modifiers are symptoms of 
wordiness; the cure is cutting and 
revising.] 

In order to understand the im¬ 
portance of the magazines, it is 
necessary to investigate their 
sources of popularity. 

[The sense of the sentence sug¬ 
gests that their was probably in¬ 
tended to modify popularity.] 

He was given a light sentence 
because he had only stolen a loaf 
of bread. 

[Only, because of its position, 
tends to modify stolen, although it 
should modify a loaf of bread The 
smallness of his haul, not the fact 
that he only stole it, got him off.] 

Nf\ sister only read the newest 
novels. 

[Does the writer mean to em¬ 
phasize that she did not study 
them, or eat them, or tear them 
up?] 

She iwarly saved half her allow¬ 
ance. 


THE MISPLACED MODIFIER 

Revised {Cont.) 

(4) He gave his father the 
leather-bound book. 

[The sentence is revised; modi¬ 
fiers are reduced so that they can 
he more easily applied. Obviously 
the last two revisions are preferable 
to the longer versions above.] 


In order to understand the im¬ 
portance of the magazines, it is 
necessary to investigate the sources 
of their popularity. 

[The single adjective is placed 
in its fixed position before the word 
it modifies.] 

He was given a light sentence 
because he had stolen ordy a loaf 
of bread. 

[The modifier is placed m its 
fixed position before the expression 
it modifies.] 


My sister read only the newest 
novels. 

[Only appears tn its proper fixed 
position before the newest novels.] 


She saved nearly half her allow¬ 
ance. 


21b '^Squinting** modiHers I, 

Shifting adverbial modifiers can be so misplaced that they apply 
with equal ease in more than one way. They "squint ” seeming to 
look in more than one direction at once. The difficulty arises when 
an adverbial modifier follows a word which it would normally mod¬ 
ify but also precedes another word which it can modify. 
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'‘Squinting' 

The person who lies frequently 
gets caught. 

[Frecjuently can be taken to 
modify either what precedes it or 
what follows it; it "sentints.” The 
writer may have intended the word 
to modify the whole sentence. If 
frcfjuently modifies the whole sen¬ 
tence, it should precede it (J). 
Sentences (2) and (3) are possible 
if they convey the write/s meaning. 
The sentence might well be recast 

She told me as soon as the dance 
was over she would marry me. 


Revised 

(1) Frequently, the person who 
lies gets caught. 

(2) Tlie person who lies gets 
caught frequently. 

(3) Tlie person who frequently 
lies gets cauglit. 

(4) Anybody vkho lies fre¬ 
quently is likely to get caught. 


(1) As soon as the dance was 
over, she told me she would many 
me. 

(2) She told me she would 
many’ me as soon as the dance was 
over. 


21c Misplaced parallel modifiers Mod c 


Awkward 

When the baskets had all been 
opeiw'd, she called us t<j dinner, as 
soon as the food had been arranged 
on the rough table. 

[Two clauses modify the main 
sentence, but thru arc awkwardly 
and unecoiiomically placed at the 
beginning and the ertd.] 


Revised 

When the baskets had all been 
opened ami the food had been 
arranged on the rough table, .she 
called us to dinner. 

[The parallel modifiers of the 
expression should be combined, for 
the sake of both clarity and econ¬ 
omy. 1 


21 d Modifiers separating subfect and verb Mod d 

Usually the subject opens a sentence and the verb follows it; sub¬ 
ject and verb should not be separated witliout good reason. 


The driver, confused by the snow balling upon his wimlshield wiper 
and the tires skidding on the ice and his wife yanking at his elbow 
yelled. 


Similarly, verb and complement or parts of the complement sliould 
not be needlessly separated. 
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I asked the conductor, because at home we have breakfast in bed 
and I always get a headache unless I have some coffee before I do 
another thing, if there was a diner on the train. 

Such separation may be useful for emphasis. 

The more obnoxious of my cousins, after insulting all the guests and 
reaking tliree cocktail glasses, finally made me lose my temper— 
he tried to borrow ten dollars. ^ * 


The separation of subject and verb is not troublesome, partly be¬ 
cause the modifier is brief and unified enough so that we do not 
lose sight of the sentence pattern, and partly because the sentence 
gmns rhetorically by building up to a chmax.'Like all sentences 
which deviate from usual order, however, this type of sentence 
sliould be attempted only with caution. 


\\ ’cak 

I. every Saturday afternoon I 
got the chance, would take the 
subwav to Coney Island. 

[Suhject and verh are needlesshi 
separated.] 


Revised 

Every Saturday afternoon I got 
the chance, I would take the sub¬ 
way to Coney Island. 


21 e 'Sp/#f consiruciions** 


Mod e 


■ beUveen parts of a verb or verbal, espe¬ 

cially an infinitnc, is usually awkward. 

\\ v may, if tlic weather clears, go to Birmingham. 

Separation of parts of the verb mmj go is clumsy and throws the 

"bere it has unwarranted em- 

Similarly separation of to from the remainder of an infinitive usu- 

. y not only weakens the sentence b\- separating closely connected 
elements but also by falsifying emphasis 

He promised to firmly hold our position. 


The meaning is clear, but the sentence is weak because the in¬ 
finitive construction is split-perhaps because the writer sensed 
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that he would have similar difficult)' if he placed the modifier im¬ 
mediately after the infinitive. The solution, of course, is to put it 
after the complement where it can modify the whole construction. 

He promised to hold our position firmly. 

On the other hand, a split infinitive sometimes becomes almost a 
necessity. The modifier can not be placed in its usual positions 
without destroying meaning. Tlie officers of the bank that exposed 
the following notice were using an infinitive which was justifial^K' 
split: 


Depositors are asked to kindly fill out their own .slij^s. 

Kindly, if moved anywhere else, either changes the meaning or 
■‘s<Hiints,'’ Similarly a desire to put tlte emphasis of unusual wortl 
order on a modifier sometimes justifies a split infinitive. 


I told him to please get out of th<- way. 


Hsuall)’, however, the split infinitive shouhl be regarded i 
\ iation from normal word ortler. Ns arranted only by special 
' (ances. 


LS a de- 
eircuin- 


Weak 

He expected that they would m 
the shortest possible time agree to 
<>ur tcniis. 

I'l'he lonff modifier ohsettres the 
main word order pattern of the 
sentf'iiee by sejtaratine words that 
lof^icallif bclotifi tot^ether.] 

He promised to carefully and 
painlessly extract my tooth. 


Revised 

He expected that they wouhl 
agree to our terms in the shortest 
possible time. 

[The modifier shoidd he placed 
where it does not inlerrujit the 
main sentence movement.] 

He promised to extract mv ttHitli 
carefully and painlessly. 


21 f Misplaced modifying clauses Mod f 

Modifying clauses, like other movable modifiers, appear at tlu- 
beginning of the sentence uhen thev modifv the sent<‘nce as .1 
NN’IioIe; after the verb they tend tr> limit only tlic verb, and aftc-i 
the eomplenient the whole pre(licat<-. 
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Since there was nothing else to do, he went to the party. 

He went because he wanted to. 

In order to watch the entrance, he changed his position. 

He changed his position so that he could watch the erUrance. 

Writers sometimes misplace modifying clauses—especially those 
introduced by such words as when, although, because, since, after 
as soon as before, until, so that—by placing at the end of the sen¬ 
tence modifiers which were intended to modify the entire sentence 
and which therefore should be at the beginning. 

Sometimes a modifying clause should be at the end so that the 
writer can achieve the shift in emphasis that accompanies a shift 
in order, as in the following sentences: 


Although he hated everyone there. John stayed at the party. 

John stayed at the party, although he hated everyone there. 

Usually, however, a clause intended to modify the whole sentence 
belongs at the beginning of the sentence; failure to place it there 
can distort emphasis or even cause ambiguity. 

o Revised 


The boys sbimbled into the trap 

since they could not see in the dark 
cave, 

[// the clause modifies the entire 
action, it does not deserve the em¬ 
phasis it receives at the end of the 
sentence.] 

Most books written today will 
never he considered classics be¬ 
cause they fail to contribute wis¬ 
dom or provide thought. 

[The sentence is misleading. 
The because clause, at the end of 
the .fcntcnce, attaches itself to the 
predicate, and this implies the 
hooks may be considered classics 
for other reasons than those given.] 


Since they could not see in the 

dark cave, the boys stumbled into 
the trap. 


Because they fail to contribute 
wisdom or provide thought, most 
books written today will never be 
con.sidered classics. 

[At the beginning of the sen¬ 
tence, the clause modifies the en¬ 
tire action of the main clause, as 
it was probably intended to.] 
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Modifying words which ser\'e also as connectives [however, 
therefore, moreover, consequently, sometimes called conhowtive 
adverbs (see 38-4)], appear at the beginning of a clause when they 
modify its entire action; placed within a clause they throw stress 
on the words they follow. Preceding clauses or sentences usually 
indicate which sentence parts need emphasis and therefore indicate 
where conjunctive modifiers should he placed. 

John was afraid to look at me; however he was eager to look at 
Alice. 

John was afraid to look at me; he was eager, however, to look at 
Alice. 


The position of however in the second sentence stresses cr/grT and 
accents the contrast between coger and afraid. The following sen¬ 
tences illustrate a related problem in emphasis: 

I ha<l no desire to listen to another hour of boasting; therefore I 
determined to try to slip out of the lecture. 

I had no desire to listen to another hour of boasting; I determined, 
therefore, to try to slip out of the lecture. 


Kven though determine requires no emphasis, the second sentence 
would usually be preferable because it avoids special stress on an 
tinimportant modifier like therefore. In tlje first version, therefore 
gains undue accent at the beginning of the second clause. 


Me ale baseball, slept bas(>ball. 
and dreamed ba.seball; and wla-n 
he thought he thougiit baseball. 
Therefore, a more football game 
could hardly make him blink an 
eye. 

[Therefore ha.f .stres.<i at the be¬ 
ginning of the sentence, which it 
probably does not deserve, and in 
its present position, it fails to em¬ 
phasize a significant contrast.] 


Revised 

He ate baseball, slept hasehall, 
and dreamed baseball; and when 
h<‘ thougiit he thought l>.isehall. 
A rner<* football game, therefore, 
could liardly make him blink an 
c*)e. 

[Placed as it is here, therefore 
emphasizes football game and the 
(■(mtra.st between football and base¬ 
ball which is crucial for the 
tence.] 
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21 h Movable modifiers in fixed positions Mod h 

Since the same words or groups of words can be used as either 
fixed or movable modifiers, the reader must depend on word order 
to see how they apply and what they mean. He interprets accord¬ 
ing to his expectations of word order patterns. From the sentence 

Tlie man in the boat was a t)'rant 


the reader understands automatically that m the boat, in a fixed 

position, is a modifier specifically locating the man. If the phrase 

IS moved, the reader interprets it as a movable modifier which 

applies to the entire sentence, and he understands the sentence 
differently. 

In the boat, the man was a tj'rant. 

The first sentence makes clear that the man was a tyrant, presuma¬ 
bly all the time. The second preserves a little respect for him, limit¬ 
ing his tyranny to the time during which he was in the boat. So 
ong as the movable modifier is kept out of a fixed position, it may 

be moved, with changes in emphasis but no alteration of essential 
meaning. 


In the l)oat, tlie man was a tvrant. 

The man was a tyrant in the boat. 

The writer must be sure that modifiers intended to apply gen¬ 
erally are not put where thc>' apply to a specific word. Compare: 

At first he thouglit that the detecHve would believe Iiim. 

He thought at first that the detective would believe Iiim. 

He thought that the detccbve would believe him at first. 

In the first version, the modifier does not attach clearly to any par¬ 
ticular expression and applies to the entire action. In tlie second, 
the modifier tends to limit thought. In the third, at first becomes 
part of the dependent clause rather tJian the entire sentence and 
modifies its action; the meaning of the sentence changes. 
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Confusing 

He fired three shots at the lion 
tvith a smile of triumph on his face. 

[Often a phrase modifying the 
entire action of the sentence may 
appear at either the beginning or 
the end, hut tvhen the modifier is 
put at the end of this sentence, it 
falls into a fixed position for a 
modifier of lion. The reader has 
trouble locating the smile.] 

I didn’t know whether the 
planes would find me on the first 
day. 

[The writer probably intended 
the modifier to apply to the riiain 
action, know; in this position it 
becomes part of the dependent 
clause ana seems to modify fuul.] 


Revised 

With a smile of triumph on his 
face, he fired three shots at the 
lion. 

[The modifier is moved so that 
it applies to the action of the sen¬ 
tence and does not scerti to be a 
fixed modifier describing the lion.] 


On the first day, I didn’t know* 
whether the planes would fiml me. 

[The modifier is shifted fti)m 
the end of the sentence so that it 
is clearly a part of the main 
clause. ] 


EXERCISE 21 

A. Point out each modifier in the following paragraph and then descTil)e 
what and how it modifies: 

To every one of us the world was once as fresli and new as to 
Adam. And then, long before we were susceptible of aiiv other iiuxle 
(jf instruction. Nature took \is in hand, and every minute of waking 
life brought its educational influence, shaping our actions into rough 
accordance with Nature’s laws, so that we iniglit not be (Uidetl iin- 
tiinr ly by loo gross disobedience. Nor shall 1 speak of this pr<ie<-ss 
t)f education as past, for any one, be he as old as he mav. For c‘v<“rv 
man the world is as fresh as it was at the first day, arid as lull of 
untold novelties for him who has the ey<‘s to see them. And Nature 
is still continuing her patient education of us in that great univ<Tsity, 
the universe, of which we are all nu-mbers—Nature having no 1'<-st- 


Acts. 


—TKOMAS iiiiNHY uu.xi.KV, A Liberal Kdiuaiiou 



below are groups of slightly varied sentences. Comment 
tif)ns in cmpliasis or meaning you can discern among the 
<-.Jch group. 


on rlistine- 
v«-rsioiis in 


I. a. The past, at least, is secMire. 

b. 'I'he past is secure, at least. 

c. At least the past is seeiin-. 
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2. a. The Duke still lives tliat Henry shall depose. 

b. The Duke still lives that shall depose Henry. 

c. The Duke that Henry shall depose still lives. 

3. a. Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 

b. Hope springs eternaUy in the human breast. 

c. Eternal hope springs in the human breast. 

4. a. The law smiles in your face while it picks your pocket 

b. VVliile it picks your pocket, the law smiles in your face. 

c. While the law smiles in your face, it picks your pocket. 

5. a. In the long run, we are sure to lose. 

b. We are sure to lose in the long run. 

c. We are, in the long run, sure to lose. 


C. Revise each of the sentences below, moving the italicized modifier to 
a different position. Then explain any changes in meaning or emphasis 
effected by the shift in word order. 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
IT. 


I decided I would get up when mu roommate threw a elass of 
water on me. ® 

The room looked filthier than any stable I had ever seen bu 
daylight. 

He decided that working was a way of making a better living. 

He decided to fight because he disliked the color of Bills hair. 

He guessed that only about half the new troops were fully 
etjuipped. ^ 

The boy climbing the rope threw his knife at tlie old sailor. 

he had never heard of sloe gin, he opened the door and 
saw Ins uncle. 


For two days 1 wondered what my brother had been doing. 

Tennyson looked like a lion with his mane parted in the middle. 

I ain certain the Smiths can come; I am not sure, however, about 
the Joneses. 


was ever punished because the 

hazardly. 


camp was run so hap- 


The children promised to carefully chew every bite. 

She nearly threw away all her diamonds. 

In complete confusion the speaker finally found his audience. 
Happily the old man watched the children singing. 

One girl 1 know is in love with you. 

The hill is not really pretty because of the big rocks on it. 
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18. We found the girl breaking into the back room. 

19. He ordered them at once to dump the ammunition into tlie sea. 

20. In a few minutes the new bridge was built. 

D. The sentences below probably do not say what their writer intended. 

Revise them, paying particular attendon to modification. 

1. The nurse brought in Robert. Jr., to see hi.s father in his b assinet. 

2. I do not believe that the pterodactyl was able to catch fish for 
several reasons. 

3. The truck’s bumper was bent and tw'isted when it struck several 
logs enroute to San Francisco. 

4. The player who breaks the rules in the end hurts his own team. 

5. No one is allowed to dump anything along this road except a 
city official. 

6. The cow, since it had eaten tlie baling wire along with the hav, 
soon died. 

7. A person in the assembly line only worked eiglit hours a day five 
days a week except for foremen. 

8. After two days in an open boat we began to get frightened with 
only a little water and a few biscuits. 

9. He knew that the boat had been sunk because he had seen the 
battle. 

10. My home is a good place for a boy who likes horses to grow up 
in the United States. 



MOVABLE MODIFIERS AND 
SENTENCE ORDER 


When a modifier of a whole sentence needs some 
specific idea to complete it, that idea is usualhj ex¬ 
pressed as the subject of the sentence. 


We have observed that adverbial modifiers of the entire action 
ot a sentence can often be moved from position to position with¬ 
out major changes in meaning. 


pl^pa^dluncT'^ cars while the teacher 


Similarly such modifiers make good sense regardless of changes in 
the word order of the clause they modify. 

\Wm7c the teacher prepared lunch, the speeding cars amused the 


22-1 Modifying phrases and the subject 

Certain modifiers, however, especially verbal phrases, do not sub- 

mi gracefully to such treatment. They lack subjects themselves, 

ut they concern the subject of the clause they modify. Notice what 

lappcns when such a modifier is substituted for the modifying 
clause of the sentence above. ' 


While eating hmch on the lawn, the children were amused bv the 

snf=>PfTinfT r>f>rc 


The sentence is clear, because the idea to which the modifier 



MOVABLE MODIFIERS 


refers is made the subject of the main clause. It is not clear if 
chihlreu is moved out of the subject position. 

While cafiug htuch on the lawn, tlie speeding cars amused the 
children. 

Similarly, in the following sentence, as a child modifies the entire 
action of the sentence and can be moved; 


As a child, my mother felt constant fear. 
My mother, as a child, felt constant fear. 
M\- mother felt constant fear as a child. 


But the modifier also concerns specifically one idea in the sentence, 
mother. It has meaning only when it can be connected with tnofhcr. 
.And the sentence makes sense only when mother is in the sni)j(‘ct 
position. 


As a child, a large dog frightened it»\' mother. 


Tlie word mother is still there, but it has Ijeen mov<*d out of tlie 
subject position, and the sentence is ludicrous. C'onsider some otlier 
sentences. 


As we -sat on the bridge, tlu* huge steeple looked like j>art of a to\' 
village. 

/■'roni oiir ffo.sition on the hrulge, the huge ster'ple hmkc-cl like p;ut 
of a t{)V village. 

Hitting on the hrulgc, we couhl .s<-e the huge .steeple lo<»king like j).irt 
of a toy village. 


TIu! sentences are all clear. In the first two, the modifiers do not 
tlepend on any specific part of the sentence to clarily their iiuMtuiig. 
In the third, the modifier does depend (;n we, but we is the subject 
of the main clatise, and the modifier makes sense. If the writer ot 
the third sentence, however, had carelessly assumed that the mean- 
ing of the modifier was obvious and had omittetl to e.xpress thi’ 
subject we, the result would have been tlifferent. 
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Snagf the huge steeple looked like part of a toy 


The modifier dangles, pointing to something that fs not there or to 
something it was not meant to point to, steeple. 


22 Dangling modifier 




Make the dangling modifier and the sentence point to the 

same ^bject, by changing word order or by suppluins. a 
suitable subject. rr j ^ 


Dangling modifiers, expressions which dangle loosely with noth¬ 
ing to which they can be attached except an inappropriate idea 
are always vague and sometimes absurd. 


\Vhen finding something important, 
by the secretary. 


complete details 


were recorded 


Only the word details can be modified by finding, and with this 

constmctmn the sentence has no meaning; "^the d;tails were nol 

finding soinethmg important. The name of whoever or whatever 
clici the finding must be supplied. 


When the staff found somethin^ 
complete details. ^ 


important, the secretary recorded 


Or consider: 


To look your best, your shoes should 
To avoid a cold, a piece of red flannel 


always be polished. 

may be worn around the neck. 


arc T f'"'" u subjects, but no suitable sub- 

the ntL of 1 fl “T f best: 

Ae Souhle he" r"' a cold Basic to 

verb (see 23cl"v\n “ needless inversion with a passive 

verb (see 23c). VVlien tlie sentences are made active, they become 



To look your best, keep your shoes polished. 

To aix>id a cold, wear a piece of red flannel around the neck. 


The confusion disappears when tlie inappropriate subject becomes a 
complement; the modifier attaches itself to the sense of the com¬ 
mand. Conversion of the sentence from passive to active almost 
always cures the dangling modifier. 

Some dangling constructions are permissible. For the sake of 
economy, most writers would justify a sentence like the following, 
in which there is little chance for misunderstanding: 

In talking with students, the same questions arise time after time. 


Talking is so nearly complete in its meaning—almost a name for 
an action like swimming or fishing—that many writers would as¬ 
sume that expression of a subject is unnecessar)\ Careful writers, 
however, avoid sentences with modifiers having nothing to modify, 
even though the meaning can be determined. 

The following is a good rule: The meaning is more readihj clear 
to the writer than to the reader; avoid any construction which can 
be misunderstood. 


22a Dangling introductory phrases 


IDangUng 

Having rotted in the damp cel¬ 
lar, inv brother was unable to .sell 
any ot the potatoes. 

[The modifier applies automati¬ 
cally to the main action as it is 
expressed, to the subject-verb of 
the .sentence. The result is the ab- 
■surdhj un.sanitarxi state of the de¬ 
composing hrvtfier. The modifier 
should apply to an actor-action pat¬ 
tern of which potatoes is the sub¬ 
ject, hut potatoes is not in the sub¬ 
ject jwsition.] 


Convinced that people of the 
state were not well-informed about 


DM a 

Revised 

(1) Having rotted in the damp 
cellar, my brother's potatoe.s were 
unfit for sale, 

[Word order is changed .so that 
the subject referred to hy the modi¬ 
fier becomes the subject of the 
sentence.] 

(2) Since the potatoes liad 
rotted in the damj) cellar, my 
brother was unable to sell any of 
them. 

[The modifier is changed to a 
clause, which can include its .suh- 
jeet, potatoes.] 

(.1) Convineetl that people of 
the state were not well-informed 
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the university, pamphlets were 
printed describing the post\var edu¬ 
cational program. 

[Presumably the pamphlets were 
convinced, for pamphlets is the 
only expressed subject for the 
modifier. Revise by supplying a 
subject which convinced can mod¬ 
ify or supply the introductory 
modifier with an appropriate sub¬ 
ject (2).] 


Revised {Cont.) 

about the university, the commit¬ 
tee published pamphlets describ- 
ing the postwar educational pro¬ 
gram. 

(2) Since the committee was 
cominced that people of the state 
were not well-informed about the 
university, it published pamphlets 
describing the postwar educational 
program. 


On entering the room, only the 
huge portrait seemed visible. 

[l/n/css the reader wants to be¬ 
lieve in walking pictures, the sen¬ 
tence has no subject to which the 
modifier can refer.] 


(1) On entering the room, we 
could see only the huge portrait. 

(2) When we entered the room, 
only the huge portrait seemed visi¬ 
ble. 


To study efficiently, a quiet room 
and a good light are necessar)'. 

[Someone, not the room and the 
^i^ht, is needed to provide a subject 
for to .study. The reader can figure 
out the meaning intended, hut he 
is aware of the breach in the logic.] 

At the age of ten, enwbovs and 
Indians were my main int('rc.st. 

[The modifier concerns the 
writer, not the age of a group of 
youthful cotchoy.s and Indians; the 
sentence is imprecise.] 


(1) To study eCRciently, vou 
need a quiet room and a good light. 

(2) Efficient study requires a 
quiet room and a good light. 

(3) A quiet room and a good 
light arc necessary to efficient 
stud)'. 

(1) When I was ten, cowboys 
and Indians were my main interest. 

(2) At the age of ten, I was in¬ 
terested mainly in cowboys and 
Indians. 


Brought up among mam/ advan¬ 
tages, it was only natural that Flor¬ 
ence should show distaste for a 
life of poverty. 

[The reader can see easily the 
application of the modifier to Flor¬ 
ence, but he could understand 
more easily if Florence were the 
sid?ject of the main clause, not a 
dependent clause. The real problem 
h the unnecessary postponement of 
the logical subject, Florence.] 


(1) Brought up among many 
advantages. Florence naturally 
showed distaste for a life of pov¬ 
erty. 

[With Florence as subject of the 
main clause, modification is clearer, 
and the sentence is more concise.] 

(2) Since Florence had been 
brought up among many advan¬ 
tages, it was only natural that she 
should show distaste for a life of 
povert\'. 
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Daughng {Cont.) 

Approaching the city, dozens of 
small villages line the highway. 

interpreted, the sen¬ 
tence describes moving villages. 
The phrase would usually be read 
os if it were an abbreviation for a 
clause, as we approached the city, 
but careful writers prefer a more 
precise construction. Revise by 
changing the modifier from a 
phrase to a clause (1), or by sub¬ 
stituting a more exact phrase {2, 
S) which need not depend on the 
subject. The revision in (1) can 
be awkward if the subject is in¬ 
tended to be impersonal —one, a 
person.] 


Revi.-ied (Co«f.) 

(1) As we approach the city, 
dozens of small villages line tl'ie 
highway. 

(2) At the edge of the cih-. a 
dozen small villages line the liigh- 
wav. 

(3) Near the city, a dozen small 
villages line the liighway. 


22b Dangling abbreviated clauses 


DM b 


Dangliiig 

When only fen years old, my 
father taught me to shoot a rifle. 

[The opening modifier is, of 
course, an abbreviation of When I 
was only ten years old, but the 
omitted s'ttbjcct is not obvious 
enough to prevent the more natural 
association of the modifier with the 
exfircssed subject.] 


Revised 

(1) When I was only ten vears 
old, my father taught rnc to shoot 
a rifle. 

[The clause is completed.] 

(2) W'hen only ten years old. 
I learned to shoot a rifle. 

[The subject referred to by the 
modifier is made the sttbjcct of the 
main clause.] 


22c Concluding verbal phrases 


DM c 


Dangling 


Revised 


The grain fields had been 
burned by the invaders, thus caus- 
ing suffering in the valley. 

[The phrase is in a position to 
modify the main action of the 
sentence fields had been burned. 
but it is constructed .so that the 
reader expects it to modify mainly 
the subject. The sentence seems to 


(1) Because the invaders had 
bur»»ed the grain fields, there was 
suffering in the valley. 

I7/ie dangling expression, since 
it is really the most important idea 
of the sentetwe, is nuule the main 
clause. ] 

(2) By burning the grain fields, 
the invaders caused suffering in 
the valley. 


say that the fields caused the suf- 
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Dangling {Cont.) 

feting; the intention obviously was 
that the burning of the fields, not 
expressed in the sentence, caused 
it. The basic trouble is that the 
sentence is logically unbalanced: 
the main idea is in the dependent 
clause, and the secondary idea in 
the main one. {See 27d.)] 

1 worked overtime all summer, 
thereby giving me enough money 
to finish school. 

[The modifier has nothing to 
modify.] 


He hit a home run in the eighth 
inning, resulting in the winning of 
the game. 

[The modifier has nothing to 
modify, but the confusion arises 
from obscuring the predication He 
won the game in the modifier.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

(3) The burning of the grain 
fields by the invaders caused suf¬ 
fering in the valley. 

(4) The invaders burned the 
^in fields and caused suffering 
in the valley. 

(5) The inhabitants of the val¬ 
ley suffered because the invaders 
had burned the grain fields. 

(1) By working overtime all 
summer, I earned enough money 
to finish school. 

(2) After working overtime all 
summer, I had enough money to 
finish school. 

(1) His home run in the eighth 
inning won the game. 

(2) By hitting a home run in 
the eighth inning, he won the 
game. 

(3) He won the game with a 
home run in the eighth inning. 


EXERCISE 22 

A. Hevise the following sentences so that modificaUon is clear and 

1. Being veiy dark, we were unable to find our wav about the cellar. 

2. Knowing that the whole future of the club was at stake, the in¬ 
vestigation found us reluctant to say a word. 

devclo father’s interest in languages was already 

4. Every promise had been broken by the new governor, causing 
widespread dissatisfaction. 

5. On approaching the village the gold spire was the onlv evidence 
ot civilization that we could see. 

6. Although only pretending to shoot, the gun suddenly went off 
With a loud roar. 

7. Having had no sleep for two nights, the dirty haystack actually 
seemed inviting. 



8. Being afraid of his own shadow, we were not much disturbed bv 
his threats. 

9. Trying to climb in the dormitory window at night, the Dean of 
Women caught her and recommended her suspension. 

10. Wlien hardly more than a baby, a gang of older boys threw me 
into the creek and told me to sink or swim. 


B. 


C. 


Revise the following sentences by reducing italicized expressions to 
shorter modifiers, by making clauses into plirases or phriiscs into 
shorter phrases or single words: 

1. The will, which can never he conquered, sustains the relx-I. 

2. He was not merely a chip whicli had been cut from the old 
block, l>ut the old block itself. 

3. When twelve o clock had rolled around, I was ready to eat. 

4. When / was a child, I learned to respect nature. 

5. Since the potatoes had rotted in the damp cellar, m\ hrotlier was 
unable to sell any of tlicin. 

6. They looked at the cow whose horn had been crtunplnl. 

7. When we entered the room, only the huge portrait seeineil yisible. 

8. The children’s voices rang out in loud totws. 

9. She was the kind of {firl that is a blonde type. 

10. She specializes in answers that are in the tu’eative. 

11. When you are r/rio/ng a car, smoking .sI)oiihl be avokled. 

12. He avoided tall girls because of the fact that he was only five 
feet two in height. 

13. He did not believe in the factor of hereditaiy influences. 

14. Hybrids are h>rmed by crossing two species which are pure be¬ 
fore they are crossed. 

15. I confess in a spirit of freedom and willingness. 

Cajinbinc tlic sentences below with the introductory modifier sug¬ 
gested for each, leaving the modifiers as thc-y are hut rtwising the 
sentene<-s so that the combinations are clear and logical. Notiei* that 
the .sentences as they now stand hav<* passive verbs. Most ol (be 
sentences join logically with the modifiers if you make the* vetb actis'e. 

1. After walking for an lionr. 'llu- «>l(l cahin was finally se<*n l>\ our 
leader. 

2. After watching for an hour. The rare birds were finally seen hv 

us. • ^ 
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3. Unable to get materials. A new product was put on the market 
by my father’s company. 


4. Playing the last ten minutes with a broken finger. The game was 
finally won by Jack with a free throw. 

5. While flying a late in a storm. Information about electricity was 
discovered by Benjamin Franklin, 

6. While raking the yard. Her left knee was twisted. 


7. To prove that there were no hard feelings. A dinner was given 
for us by the winning team. 

8. Working without rest for two afternoons. The cabin was finally 

cleaned by the Boy Scouts. ^ 

9. Wiile trailing his line carelessly beside the boat. A five-pound 
bass was caught by Jim. 

10. Having turned off the light. Ominous shadows were seen by 
Marie lurking in every comer. ^ 


t 
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VARIATIONS IN WORD ORDER 
OF THE SENTENCE 


Use the standard subject-verh-complcincnt word 
order unless you desire special meaning or em¬ 
phasis. 


Most pages of English prose contain few variations from tlic 
actor-action patterns described above. Deviations from usual word 
order produce special meaning, or special emphasis, or special 
weakness. Commenting on the style of rime. The New Yorker 
quips, “liackward ran the sentences until reeled the minci.” 

Some variations are like counterpoint or variations on a theme 
in music, which depend for their effect on recollections of the 
original or basic pattern. Other deviations are empliatic; a word 
shifted from its usual position gains emphasis, as a man in a bath¬ 
ing suit w'ould gain attention at a fonnal dinner party. Still other 
deviations are mistakes; proverbially carts do not work well before 

horses, and in English grammar, some words do not work well in 
front of some others. 


23-1 Variations for emphasis 

I.ogically, from what w'e have seen of word order the usual sub¬ 
ject position, before the verb, is the place of greatest prominence 
or emphasis. Most of the common variations listed below give 
prominence to elements other than the subject by putting them in 
the subject position. They viiry from the usual bv following definite 
jiatterns for specific purpose.s. Used for the.se purposes. a|)i)ropriate 
variations are indisjH'nsable, but some variations are easily misuse<l 
—even frequently misused—and writers should haiulle them with 
caution. They are a little like high-powered rifles, w'hich an* good 

to hunt deer with, but if carele.ssly used, dangerous for the hunter 
and his neiglibors. 
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23-2 The question 

Putting the verb, or part of it, ahead of the subject may make the 
sentence a question. 

% 

Are you ready? (Compare You are ready.) 

Did the sky fall? (Compare The sky did faU or The sky fell. We 
frecjuently make the verb compound and move the auxiliary or 
function word ahead of the subject.) 

Can you give me the answer? 

This construction seldom gives difficulty. 

23-3 Inversion to emphasize complement or modifier 

A complement or modifier can gain emphasis through variations 
in word order, even by the overused device of reversing the comple¬ 
ment and the subject. Orators often use the construction, and often 
would have spoken better if they had not. 

Dead are the brave men who began this task. 

A weary and defected group were the travelers who stumbled into 
the room. 

An object may acquire emphasis ahead of the subject 

Tlie soup we placed on the table at once. 

The old man the children decided to spare. 

Reversing subject and verb can emphasize a modifier. 

in Shakespeare were all the qualities of literary greatness. 

Never before were human beings so happy. 

23-4 The postponed subject 

The words it and there can introduce a sentence so that the sub¬ 
ject is posti^oned. These intioductoiy' words are signals, reminders 
to tile reader that a subject is coming in an unusual position. Usu¬ 
ally the construction combines with some form of the verb is to 
assert only the existence of the subject; and since the subject with its 


YARtATIONS IN WORD ORDER 


modifiers is the core of the sentence, unusual word order provides 


ppropriate emph: 

[ISIS. 



Introductory 

Word 

Verb 

Sidjjcct 

Modifier 

There 

are 

two reasons 

for doubting his word. 

There 

will be 

time 

for a luindred (jucstions. 


Notice that in these examples we would never use usual word order 
and say Two reasons for doubting his word are or Time for a hun¬ 
dred questions will be (although we might say Two reasons for 
doubting his word exist). Often, however, usual word order would 
he possible but would change emphasis. 


There are two men in the boat. (Compare Two men are in the boat.) 

It was licavy artillery which filially stopped us. (Compare The heavy 
artillery fiwilly .stopped us .) 

It is Jolin who should be blarnird. (Compare John should be blamed.) 

Often normal word order would put a long or heavily modified 
suliject at the beginning of the sentence? and would weal«*n the 
complement. The complement gains einpha.sis when a long subject 
is jiostponed. 


Subject 

It 


Verb 

is 


Complenieut 

impossible 


Subject with Modifiers 

to believe that noboily would 
conlributtr to the campaign. 


23-5 The passive 


Usually the agent or actor rM’cds to be mentioned first in a si'ii- 
tence, so that we know what we are talking about. Ihit soinetiiiK > 
th<‘ ag<-nt or actor is less important than the action or the result; 
sometimes the actor is unknown, or shoukl not be mentioned, by 
efianging the form of the verb (see 35-3 to 3.3-5) and varying word 
order, we can shift emphasis away from the actor. 3'he actor is 
<-itlKT omitted or relegated to a .suhortlinate position in tin* si nleiiei-. 

I he verb is made? passive. The goal or receiver of th<f action—which 
would be a complement in a sentenc<* following standard ordi'i'— 
becomes the grammatical subject. 
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Compare the following: 

In June somebody completed the new road. 

The new road was completed in June. 

The first sentence follows the actor-action pattern, but forces the 
indefinite somebody into the subject position. The second sentence 
omits mention of the actor and uses the complement of the first as 
its subject. The device may be considered variation of word order, 
which provides a subject-verb-complement pattern to take care of in¬ 
stances in which the actor or agent is not appropriate as the sub¬ 
ject. 

Passive constructions are frequently misused, but they have good 
uses. Sometimes the subject is unimportant. Suppose, for example, 
we wish to mention the publication of a book in 1623, but we have 
no reason to name the publisher. We want the publishing to be 
the main action, but if we use the usual actor-action pattern, we 
are faced with something like this: 

A person or persons whom we do not wish to mention just now 
published tlie book in 1623. 

In this sentence, the receiver of the action, book, is more important 
than the missing subject. We tlierefore solve the problem by put¬ 
ting book into the subject position and using a passive form of the 
verb. 

The book was published in 1623. 

For a statement as simple as this, however, a passive sentence is 
usually inappropriate; the writer might better reduce the idea em¬ 
bodied in this sentence to a modifier and go on to another idea. 

The book, piibZis/jed in 1623, has provided the basis for all subse¬ 
quent editions of Shakespeare’s works. 

Sometimes circumstances make the passive construction conven¬ 
ient, or even imperative. The actor may be known, but there may 
be reasons for not mentioning him. A newspaper reporter might be 
telling the truth if he were to write; 

John A. Scrogum murdered Joseph Meek at 7:45 this momine in 
the Hot Spot Lunch. ® 


VARIATIONS IN WORD ORDBR 


This statement is libelous; the reporter, and the newspaper wliicli 
publishes the sentence, can be sued for accusing a man of murder 
who has not been legally convicted. Accordingly, the reporter 
would probably write something like the following: 

Joseph Meek was shot and killed at 7:45 this morning in the Hot 
Spot Lunch. 

The actor has now been removed, and the statement is legally pub¬ 
lishable. 

Or the subject may not be known. A historian writes: 

The world of St. Paul was steeped in guilt and wretchedness. 

He does not know who steeped it; the subject, even if it could be 
determined, would be much too complicated for expression in a 
single sentence. Or consider: 


Nations which have lost their moral self-respect are easilv con¬ 
quered. 

This sentence is a generalization which does not depend at all on 
who conquers these nations; no one subject could be specified. 
Tlie pa.s.sive. then, has very definite uses. It is properly used when 

(1) The subjeot is not known; 

(2) The subject is known, but for some good reason can not, 
or had l)C*tter not lx? mentioned; 

(3) The receiver of tlie action is so much more important than 
the actor tliat emphasis properly belongs on the receiver. 

Except in these special situations, the pa.ssive usually weakens 
English prose. Consider the following passage, in which most of 
the verbs are passive: 

Zoroaster’s spirit was rapidly caught by the Persians. A voice wliich 
was recognized hy them as speaking truth was responded to eagerlv hN' 
a people unc<jrruple<l hy luxury. Tlie\ have been called fhe Puritans of 
th«- Old World. Never, it is said, w'as idolatry hated hy any peoj)]c as 
it was hy tliern, and for the simple reason that lies wore hated b)- fliem. 

Compare this passage W'itli the passage on the following page, writ¬ 
ten Ijy James Anthony Eroude. 
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The Persians caught rapidly Zoroaster’s spirit. Uncorrupted by luxury, 
they responded eagerly to a voice which they recognized as speaking 
truth to them. They have been called the Puritans of the Old World^ 
Never any people, it is said, hated idolatry as they hated it, and for the 
simple reason that they hated lies. 

Froude’s version keeps the actor-action pattern everywhere but in 
the third sentence and the parenthetical it is said of the fourth— 
in which the actual subjects of the action are unknown. Obviously, 
his paragraph is more direct, more economical, and more effective. 

23-6 Contexts and variations in word order 

Variations from normal word order are variations; their use im¬ 
plies an unusual situation, and they should be used with caution. 
Situations warranting variations in word order, sometimes develop 
out of the pattern of the paragraph or the whole composition (see 
16-4, 16-5). The context in which a sentence appears—the other sen¬ 
tences before and after it—often dictates word order. Standing 
alone, for example, the following sentence seems unnecessarilv 
backward: 

This heifer they sold in despair. 


When the sentence is put into its context, however, the reasons for 
the irregular order are clear. 

One heifer refused to stay in the farm close. This heifer they sold in 
despair. 

Or consider the following, which at Brst seems an unjustifiable in¬ 
version: 

The ashes Daniel spread over the floor. 

Compare the sentence in its context: 

The servant brought a gleaming torch and a sack of ashes. He 

set the torch m a bracket on the wall. The ashes Daniel spread 
over the floor. 

One sentence, or group of sentences, suggests bv its meaning and 
Its emphasis the principal idea of the subsequent sentence. 
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23-7 Repetition of word-order patterns 

Consider the uses of variation to stress parallel ideas: 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d. 

By strangers lionoured, and by strangers mourn’d! 

Usual order is changed in eacli clause in a curious wav so that eacli 
involves a kind of double inversion. The usual pattern would be: 

Subject Verb Complemetit 

Foreign hands closed thy dying o)'es. 

The poet, Alexander Pope, has followed two proc'edures for varN ing 
word order. He has reversed subject and object, making tlie \’erb 
passive: 

Thy dying eyes were closed by foreign hands. 

Then he has gone a step further and moved the modifier, which 
would liavc !)een the sul)jcct of the action in a conventional sen¬ 
tence, into the position of emphasis at the beginning. The result is 
stress on the logical subject—even more stress than nonnal word 
order would provide. 

Repetitions of this pattern throughout the clauses multiply the 
stress. The first three clauses build on the importance of by foreign 
banda so that the meaning of by stranj^ers is sharp and clear. Tlie 
result is that the reader remembers most vividly, even in the pres- 
t'nce of death itself, the circumstance that only strangers were 
present at the death. 

Less spectacularly, but equally importantly, repetitions in word 
order affect meaning and emphasis in ordinary prose. Repetition 
of the standard actor-action pattern to introduce each of the folk vV- 
ing sentences reinforces the parallel in the ideas presented: 

Dr. Woods looked his creed more decidedly, perhaps, than any of the 
professors, lie had the firm fibre of a theological athlete, and lived to be 
old without ever mellowing. I think, into a kind of half-heterodoxv, as 
f)ld ministers of stern creed are said to do now and then.—just as old 
doctors grow to be sparing of the more exasperating drugs in their later 
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days. He had manipulated the mysteries of the Infinite so long and so 
exhaustively that he would have seemed more at home among the 
mediaeval schoolmen than amidst the working clergy of our own time. 
-tOliver WENDELL HOLMES, The Autocfot of the Breakfast Table 

This paragraph is more typical of writing in English Aan is the 
passage of poetry above. In it the pattern of the ideas forces the 
sentences into the actor-action order. Continuity of thought in a 
paragraph usually demands this normal order ( see 16-4). The writer 
should be sure, therefore, that the context of his sentences justifies 
a variation before he deviates from standard order. 



False emphasis in the sentence 



Revise word order or omit words in order to make emphasis 
appropriate to the sentence in its context. 


23a Unjustified inversion of the sentence Em a 

Shifting subject, verb, or complement from its usual position can 
achieve special effects, but unless these effects are justified, normal 
word order should remain. Inverted sentences not required by the 
context or warranted by special intentions of the writer make writing 
confusing, falsely rhetorical, or affected. 


Faulty 

We were never happy about the 
climate in New York. Cold were 
the winters; hot were the summers. 

[This inversion, unless the writer 
is attempting some kind of half- 
humorous exaggeration, sounds ab¬ 
surd.] 


Revised 

We were never happy about the 
climate in New York. The \vinters 
were cold, the summers hot. 

[t/sKoi order is more direct, 
and there is no artificially induced 
special emphasis.] 


A toy drum mingled with the 
mud in the gutter. On the ground 
nearby lay a broken doll. 

[TJic inversion in the second sen¬ 
tence breaks the pattern estab¬ 
lished in the first, weakens con¬ 
tinuity and unduly emphasizes the 
modifier, on the ground nearby.] 
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A toy drum mingled wth the 
mud in the gutter. A broken doll 
lay on the ground nearby. 

[Preservation of usual order 
helps the reader to move from one 
sentence to the next; parallel sen¬ 
tence patterns keep the parallel 
ideas clear and sharp.] 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

I was only a child, inexperienced 
and trusting. Little did I know 
what was in store for me. 

[The sccotul sentence is trite, 
but the staleness is ohviotis because 
the inversion is unwarranted. The 
untisual word order makes the 
sentence overdramatic.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

I was only an inexperienced and 
trusting child, unaware of what 
was in store for me. 

[Restoraiion of usual word order 
removes most of the affectation 
from the setUences, although the 
reader is still suspicious of the 
significance attached to the facts.] 


23b Unnecessary postponement of the subject Em b 

We need the reverse gears of an automobile in order to back into 
a parking place; but we do not, after we have discovered how to 
.shift into reverse, go backward down the highway just because tlu* 
reverse gears are available. W'e need the construction with it and 
there in Knglish to delay expression of the subject in certain special 
situations, but we should not continue to use the device in sen¬ 
tence after sentence just because it exists. Overuse of the postponetl 
subj(?ct is one of the sins of student writing. 'I'he construction is l)v 
its nature roundabout; often it is wordv. and it obscures the parts 
of the sentence which arc potentially strongest, the subject aiul the 
main verb. Many a page of weak writing is weak because sentence 
after sentence, which sliould begin with the name of some coiieret<* 
thing, begins with it or there. Conskler the following: 

ll is a fact that it is hard to get people to see that there is a lot of 

sj>ort in skiing. 

Several weaknesses mar this sentence. Imt the n<*edlessly postponed 
•subjects cause most of them. The writer might better have sakl 


.Skiing can he a good sport, though few people know it. 

A writ<'r who fintls himself beginning many sentences with if or 
there can appropriately ask fiirnself: Jiave I any good reason for not 
beginning this sentence with its logical subject? 


Weak Revised 

It is f)hvious that there will be (1) Obviously, no studiaits will 
no students at the party. l,e at the parly.' 
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Weak {Cont.) 

[The sentence is indirect; the 
simple statement suffocates under 
the complexities of the construc¬ 
tion.] 

It is true that the parkway is 
crowded by thousands of commut¬ 
ers, but it is not impossible for it 
to be patrolled by an adequate 
police force. 

[The sentence is wordy and 
roundabout. The postponement of 
the subject obsctires the important 
ideas and keeps the reader from 
seeing relationships.] 

There were two solemn confir¬ 
mations of the Charter which failed 
to bring about any compliance with 
its provisions. 

[Postponement of the subject 
here serves no purpose except to 
add words. It draws attention from 
the main action of the sentence.] 

His escape set England again 
on fire. There were Llewelvn wast¬ 
ing the border, the Cinque Ports 
holding the sea. the garrison of 
Kenilworth pushing their raids as 
far as Oxford. 

[Postponement of the subject 
weakens the second sentence and 
blocks the continuity of ideas from 
one sentence to the next.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

(2) Obviously, no students will 
go to the party. 


Although thousands of commut¬ 
ers crowd the parkway, an ade¬ 
quate police force could patrol it. 

[Nomial word order makes the 
sentence more direct; it makes the 
first clause dependent and brings 
the important actor-action elements 
of the sentence into focus.] 


Two solemn confirmations of the 
Charter failed to bring about any 
compliance with its provisions. 

[With usual order, the sentence 
is more logical because the main 
action is conveyed by the main 
verb, not by a verb in a deperuient 
clause.] 

His escape set England again 
on fire. Llewelyn wasted the bor¬ 
der; the Cinque Ports held the 
sea; the garrison of Kenilworth 
pushed their raids as far as O.xford. 

[Wif/i normal order restored, the 
reader can see that the second 
sentence develops the general idea 
of the first; parallel patterns clarify 
further relationships.] 


23c Overuse of passive sentences Em c; Pass 

Usually a statement tells who or what acts (the subject) and 
what it does (the verb). Inversion through use of the passive verb 
throws stress on the receiver of the action and draws attention 
away from the actor-action pattern. It makes the receiver of the 
action the subject and the center of attention. This tj’pe of inver¬ 
sion, therefore, is justified only in the special circumstances de- 
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scribed above (see 23-5). Its unjustified use weakens writing much 
as does the unnecessarily postponed subject (see 23b); in fact, most 
constructions with postponed subjects include passive forms of 
the verb and can be corrected by making the verbs active. 

A sentence like the following is painfully awkward: 

The lake where the meetings of our gang are held is reached bv an 
old road that was found by me when I was hidden out there bv the 
kidnappers. 

Less cluttered sentences are equally harmful to direct commu¬ 
nication. The passive construction is almost always suspect when 
the real subject of the sentence is expressed in some subordinate 
position. 

The world is governed by syllables. 

Syllables, here reduced to the status of a modifier by the inverted 
order, is the subject of the statement; unless the context re(juires 
the inversion, it should be the subject. 

Syllables govern the world. 

A student writer can find few better ways to improve his style 
than to practice using active instead of passive verbs, to hesitate 
every time he finds himself using a passive form, to try recasting 
the sentence in regular actor-action order. 


Passive and Weak 

The troul>le was caused by 
John s insistence that he begin. 

[ There is no reason to depart 
from normal order. The actor- 
action elements are present and 
iniftortant; then should appear in 
normal order.] 


Revised 

(1) John’s insistence that he be¬ 
gin caused the trouble. 

(2) John caused the trouble by 
insisting that he begin. 

[More thorouffh revision, reduc- 
ing part of the sithjrct to a modi¬ 
fier, clarifies the sentence.] 


Hoping to shut out a flood of 
foreign ideas .-md movements, over- 
fastidious liU'rarv tastes were en¬ 


couraged by the schools. 

[N<}te that the ill-advised passive 
is jrartUj responsible for a dangling 
modifier.] 


Hoping to shut out a flood of 
foreign ideas and movements, the 
schools encouraged overfastidious 
literary tastes. 
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Passive and Weak (Cont.) 

Finally revision of the tax struc¬ 
ture was obtained by popular de¬ 
mand. 

[The context might justify this 
inversion, but it is likely that 
restoration of normal word order 
would strengthen the writing.] 

Bustles were introduced in Eng¬ 
land in the eighteenth centuiy. 

[The subject is not known, and 
the passive is justified, but often 
substitution of a different verb in 
an active form will strengthen the 
sentence.] 

The new t)'pe of synthetic rub¬ 
ber was originated in government 
laboratories. 

[Sometimes, from bad habit, a 
passive form slips in when the real 
subject is expressed and the active 
form of the same verb would 
icork.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

(1) FinaDy popular demand 
forced revision of the tax structure. 

(2) Finally the people de¬ 
manded and obtained revision of 
the tax structure. 


Bustles appeared in England in 
the eighteendi centurj'. 

[There is a slight hut unimpor- 
tant change in meaning, but the 
new directness of the statement 
justifies the change.] 


The new type of synthetic rub¬ 
ber originated in government lab¬ 
oratories. 


23d Overuse of minor words in positions of emphasis Em d 


Falsely Emphatic 

This tuition must return to the 
ideas which inspired its founding. 
^^'e must re-examine our goals. 

[The frc(pient insertion of words 
like Yes, indeed, well, now, har¬ 
rowed from speech, can emphasize 
insignificant parts of the ientence.] 

Well, fir.st I thought I ought to 
see what was in the cave. \'ow I 
was not really afraid to look, but I 
decided there was no hurr)-. 

[The italicized words would be 
useful only if the writer was try¬ 
ing to reproduce the effect of some 
kind of sfyeaking.] 


Revised 

This nation must return to the 
ideals which inspired its founding. 
^^'e must re-examine our goals. 

[Even with the yes omitted, the 
sentence is oratorical enough in its 
tone.] 


(1) First I thought I ought to 
see what was in the cave. I was not 
really afraid to look, but I thought 
there was no huny. 

[Onn'-ssion of the introductory 
words removes the false emphasis, 
hut weakens the connection be¬ 
tween the sentences.] 

(2) I thought 1 should first see 
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Revised {Cont.) 

what was in the cave, but, although 

I was not really afraid to look. I 

decided there was no hurrv. 

* 


23e Misuse of rhetorical question Em e 

The rhetorical question is an inversion of regular sentence order 
for the sake of emphasis, a statement in <juestion form. Sometimes 
the answer is assumed to be so obvious that the reader will supply 
it automatically and will be convinced of the entire implied state¬ 
ment Sometimes the writer supplies the answer. In either instance 
the device—another favorite in orator)'—provides strong emphasis 
and should be used only when the situation warrants unusual stress. 


Falsely Emphatic 

There are five reasons for join¬ 
ing a sororit)' in college. What are 
those reasons? The first is ... . 

[The question dramatizes a pro¬ 
saic statement, which should he 
clear enough without repetition in 
inverted order.] 


Revised 

There are five reasons for join¬ 
ing a sorority in college, of which 
the first is ... . 

of the rhetorical ques¬ 
tion makes the emphasis more ap- 
propriate to the mtv/mng.] 


EXERCISE 2S 



Write a paragraph in which ^•o^l avoitl all ns<- of tlie p.issiv(' verb and 
do not postpone siihjc'cts with U or there. 


B. Mark every sentence in one of your themes in which non vary from 
normal word order. Then revise these sentences to the actor-action 
pattern arul judge whether or not the change improves the thenu-. 

C. The sentence.s below vary wor<l order by having th<- receiver of the 
action at the- beginning and hv using a passive verb. Hevi.se the .sen¬ 
tences so that they follow usual word ortler with aelivi* veihs. 

1. Untrue or unwarranted statements wherc'by another is e.xposed 
to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule inav not be published In' 
anyone. 

2. A very rigid cen.sorship was imposed by the commanding officer 
on war news. 

3. For the first time officeholders could be criticized by the people. 
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4. By using a spectroscope it is possible for many metals to be 
identified by a laboratory technician. 

5. The man in the street is granted by the Constitution the right to 
say what he pleases without fear of prosecution. 

6. A moral is conveyed to the reader by many kinds of stories. 

7. Important information about military matters should not be re¬ 
vealed by the newspapers. 

8. After working for fifteen minutes, the ground was finally cleared 
and leveled by the men enough for the sleeping bags. 

9. Provisional governments were set up by the military forces as 
soon as an area had been conquered. 

10. Citizens of the United States were guaranteed freedom of speech 
by tlie first ten amendments to the Constitution. 

11. If the petition is signed by enough people, it \vill be considered 
by the assembly. 

12. Drifting down the river out of control, a series of dangerous 
rapids was approached by the boat. 

13. The enemy was driven into the sea by our reinforcements. 

14. Although still eager to write a great epic, manv prose pamphlets 
had to be turned out bv Milton. 

15. The ball was thrown accurately by the first baseman, but it was 
mi.ssed by the catcher, and the runner was waved home bv tlie 
third-base coach. 

D. Revise the following sentences by using the actor-action pattern: 

1. There were two chaperons in attendance at the dance, but still 
the uninvited guests soon outnumbered the invited ones. 

2. It was because so many students had forgotten to register for 
the examination that new rules were passed. 

There was a tall white stallion standing all alone at the edge of 
the cliff. 

4. It is obvious that there should be more courses in fine arts taken 
by the average student. 

5. There were t^vo points of basic disagreement which prevented 
successful negotiation. 

E. Revise for emphasis faulty sentences in the following student theme: 

(1) When our Constitution was written, the thing foremost in the 
people's mind was to have freedom of speech. (2) People were tired 
of listening to the government tell them what to say and what not to 
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say. (3) They had come over here to escape from a society where 
there were always government agents, and the people could lie perse¬ 
cuted by them. (4) Town meetings were broken up unless the speak¬ 
ers were told by a government official exactlv what to sav. 

(5) After the Constitution took effect, freedom of speech began 
to be used by the people in its true moaning. (6) Opinions could be 
voiced by anyone on any subject. (7) No longer did a person have 
to be afraid of landing in jail or getting deported from the United 
States. (8) Often there were soap-box speakers, and they stood on 
boxes in the streets or in the citv s<juares an<l gave speeches, (9) 
Sometimes public officials were attacked b\- these speeches. (10) 
These speeches were finished without punishment the speakers. 

(11) It seems that nowada\s nothing can be said bv a citizen, or 
he will be in danger of being thrown in jail Irv the government. (12) 
If a person talks against our government or anv high official in it, he 
may be labelled a Communist. (13) I wish a different system could 
be found by the government to enforce its laws. (14) Yes, what 
people say should not be used as evidence against them. (15) If it 
were not. there would be for us more of the kind of freedom of speech 
we used to have. 
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Relationships in Sentence 
Patterns 



The turn of a sentence has decided the fate of many 
a friendship, and for aught ice know, the fate of 
many a kingdom .— jeremy bentham 


A small boy, developing his feeling for sentence structure more 
rapidly than his knowledge of natural history, heard someone 
remark that “he was hungr)' as a !>ear,” The pattern was attraeti\ t‘, 
and for some months the child was regularly “tired as a hear, sleep)' 
as a bear, cold as a bear, happy as a bear, scared as a hear. E\eii 
though the meanings of the words were not especially appropriate, 
the intention of the child was clear, because his word-order pattern 
is standard in English. 

For complex communication, however, the bo\’s method was in¬ 
adequate. lie could sen.se the basic structural patterns of the sen¬ 
tence, the skeletons wiiich support the flesh and sinew of meaning, 
but he needed more knowledge and experience before he could use 
the patterns well. English uses special sentence patterns, like the 
small boy’s formula for comparisons, which are so firmly established 
that they continue to carry their meaning, even though they carry 
an unwantetl meaning. For example, the New York newspaperman 
whi> wrote the following knew the basic device of parallel structure: 

Among the items in the collection are the only known docuinenl 
hearing the signatures of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Haleigh 
and a cigar-store Indian. 

Bv fitting his words inappropriately into the pattern, however, tin- 
writer attributed more skill to the Indian than he probably intended. 

Succes.slul writing, then, requires that meanings and grammatical 
forms fit the patterns into which they arc placed. Consider tin* 
following sentence: 
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_ RBLATIONSHIPS in sentence patterns 

Fashions for women, which are constantly changing, are the situa¬ 
tion which is so disrupting to the budget of the average woman 
student. ® 

The sentence has no gross errors in grammar. The pattern is famil¬ 
iar. At first glance, it is hard to see anything wrong with it, but 
if the reader tries to understand the sentence, he finds difficulty. 
Fashions are not the situation; such an equation makes no sense. 
Fashions do not cause the e.xpense; the changes do. The writer has 
not put his idea for a subject into tlie position of the subject; he 
surely meant to talk about changes in fashions, not fashions. The 
sentence is confusing because meanings, forms, and the sentence 
pattern do not correspond. The writer probably meant to say; 

The constant changes in fashions for women disrupt the budget of 
the average woman student. 

English sentences have meaning when, and only when, appropriate 
words fit into aiDpropriate patterns. 



MEANING IN THE BASIC SENTENCE 


As a first principle of clear sentence structure, the 
u^riter must preserve and present clearly his basic 
subject-verb-complement pattern. 


The subject-verb-complement pattern in English (see III) is so 
standard that we can understand the grammatical relationships in¬ 
volved in even nonsense like the following: 

The grimp wocks the rinch. 

We know that a grimp acted and that a rhwh was affected, but we 
do not know what happened because we do not kiiow what a grimp 
or a rinch may be, nor do we know anything about wocking. 

24-1 Making the sense fit the pattern 

Even when ordinary words are used, the sense must fit tlie pattern 
in which they appear. The following sentence is as nnconuminica- 
tivc as the nonsense above: 

Any person would have meant the failure. 

We know the meanings of tlic words and can sec how they are re¬ 
lated grammatically, but the ideas for which the words stand do not 
make s<?nse when put into this pattern. Now oljserve the sentence 
from which the above basic pattern was taken; 

Any person ill tjii the day of that first performance would have 
nu'ant tlie failure of the entire summer tiu'ater. 

Some kind of meaning can be extracted, but the sentence sei-ms 
(jbscure and confused because the basic sul)ject-\'erl)-complement 
patt(?rn is the noiismise sentence rpioted above. The- readi-r can 
guess what the writer meant to say, but, strictly, the writer jiroclucetl 



only nonsense. Specifically, the writer did not use as his subject the 
threat he wanted to talk about, illness. He probably meant: 

The illness of any member of the cast on the day of that fiist 

performance would have meant the failure of the entire summer 
theater. 

As a first essential to clear communication, then, the writer must 
be sure that the parts of his basic sentence, subject-verb-comple- 
ment, work logically together, that the meanings of tlie words make 
sense in the grammatical positions in which they appear. In other 
words, the sentence must make a logical predication. The writer 
must exercise special care when he is using abstract or general terms. 


24 Faulty predicat 


#on 


Pred 


Examine the subject, verb, and complement basic to the sen¬ 
tence and revise so that their meanings worh together to make 
sense. 


24a Inexact or inadequrtte subject Pred a 

The subject must tell what the sentence is mainly about, and its 
meaning must fit logically with the verb and the complement. Often 
wiien sentences are not clear, the writer has not chosen the subject 
he intends to talk about or has buried the real subject in a modifier. 


Subject Inexact 

My mother being unable to resist 
installment buying meant the dif- 
terence between a comfortable 
existence and constant fear of 
[^overtv. 

[Mother makes no .^ense as a 
subiect for meant. The subject 
probably intended is buried as a 
modificr.\ 

The cowboy’s job seems about 
to be replaced in many areas bv 
helicopters and jeeps. 


Revised 

My mother’s inability to resist 
installment buying meant the dif¬ 
ference between a • comfortable 
existence and constant fear of 
poverty. 

[Not mother, but mothers weak¬ 
ness was probably intended as the 
subject.] 

The cowboy seems about to be 
replaced in many areas by heli¬ 
copters and jeeps. 


FAULTY PREDICATION 
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Subject Inexact (Cont.) 

[Not the job but the cowboy is 
being replaced.] 

The setting of this picturesque 
little town was filled with a color¬ 
ful history. 

[The .netting was not filled. The 
subject can not combine with the 
verb to make sen.se. The writer 
should pick an appropriate subject 
and .start over.] 

The lack of a proper diet and 
work as heavy as lumbering de¬ 
manded a man witli a strong body. 

[The second part of the com¬ 
pound subjects fits logically with 
the verb, but the first does not.] 


Roads covered with gravel or 
ice double slopping distance. 

The parrot can be stroked on 
the chest, but anywhere else usu¬ 
ally costs the admirer a sore finger. 

[The subject of the second 
clause must be inferred.] 


Revised {Cont.) 


This picturesque little town had 
a c<jlorful history. 

[The writer may have meant 
this or something else, but the re¬ 
vision at least makes sense.] 


Work as lieaw as lumberins. 
carried on without a proper diet, 
demanded a man with a strong 
body. 

[The main sttbject is .selected 
and the inappropriate idea be¬ 
comes a moaifier.] 


Gravel or ice on the road dou¬ 
bles stopping distance. 

The parrot can be stroked on 
the chest, but petting an\ulu‘r<' 
else usually co.sts (he admirer a 
sore finger. 


24b Wrong subject Pred b 

Frequently, because the writer chooses the wrong subject, lie 
produces a sentence in which the major and minor it<‘r7is are re¬ 
versed. Having chosen as his subject st)me minor matter hi' tlum 
has no choice but to subordinate the main part of liis sentence ( sei* 
also27d). 


Illogical 

These are conditions that foot- 
b.ill players will not always admit 
arc; important to a team. 

(77ie main clause says little be¬ 
cause it starts with a subject which 
says almo.st nothing.] 


Revised 

I'oolhall plasers will not alw'.us 
agree- that these conditions are im¬ 
portant to a team. 


24:Pred 


FAULTY PREDICATION 


Illogical {Cont.) 

It is a room in which many 
happy times will take place. 

[Of course it m a room; every 
room is a room.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

In this room many happy times. 

[Happy times do not take place, 
but having chosen a good stwject, 
the writer can go on to say some¬ 
thing, if he has anything to sat/.] 


24c Vague or inappropriate verb Pred c 

The verb must not stand for some action which the subject is 
logically incapable of performing. Errors of this sort may result 
from careless diction (see 40b). 


Faulty 

They should not have allowed 
such tragedies to exist in their com¬ 
munity. 

[Tragedies do not exist.] 


Mr. Johnson’s disagreement with 
W^ilde was apparently done after 
a good deal of thought. 

[A disagreement is not done. 
The writer should be careful of the 
verb, to do, which is often mis¬ 
used.] 

The central idea of the poem 
shows how in \outh all is beautiful. 


Revised 

(1) They should not have al¬ 
lowed conditions in their com¬ 
munity which further such trage¬ 
dies. 

(2) They should not have al¬ 
lowed such tragedies to occur in 
their community. 

(1) Mr. Johnson’s disagreement 
with Wilde was apparently entered 
into after a good deal of thought. 

(2) Apparently. Mr. Johnson 
broke with Wilde only after a good 
deal of thought. 


The central idea of the poem is 
that in vouth all is beautiful. 


24d inappropriate verb in subordinate clause Pred d 

• » 

Espc'ciaiK when verbs refer to subjects in another clause, the 
w riter must l)e careful that tliey do not represent actions inappro¬ 
priate for the remainder of the sentence. 


Illogical 

Perhaps there arc omissions 
which should have been included. 
{Even though the verb should 


Revised 

(1) Perhaps there are omissions 
which should have been remedied. 

(2) Perhaps material has been 


FAULTY PREDICATION 
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Illogical (Cont.) 

have been included 15 in a sttbor- 
(liuate clause, it must make sense 
ivith omissions, represented by 
which. As it stands, the sentence 
is absurd; even if an omission tcere 
included there would siill be an 
omission.] 

Here are the remains of an era 
that gripped the United States ten 
years ago. 

[Can an era grij>?] 


Revised (Cont.) 

omitted which should have been 
included. 

[The second, more thorough, re¬ 
vision is clearer.] 


Here are the remains of an era 
through which the United States 
passed ten vears ago. 


24e Inappropriate object of verb Pred e 

An object must have a incaning which makes it logically capable 
of receiving the action of the verb. 


Illogical 

He managed during his life to 
ck'fy all the traditional (pialities of 
an outstanding politician. 

(To defy <jualitics makes no 
vcM-ve. The basic sentence is tiot 
logical; consequently the whole is 
not clear.] 

Economists are still piecing to¬ 
gether the over-all situation. 

[One cannot piece together a 
situation. If the writer insi-sY.v on 
the trite metaphor, he must carry 
it through.] 


Revised 

He managed during his life to 
defv all the traditions associ.itcd 
with success in politics. 


(1) Economists an' still piecing 
together a picture of the perioti. 

(2) Economists tlo tiot \<'t un¬ 
derstand all that occurred. 


24f Careless shifts in structure 


Pred f 


Sometimes tlu* writer disturbs tin* siibject-verb-compleinent pat- 
t ‘rn l)v carelessly changing the structure of the .sentence as he 
<levelops it. 


Illogical 

I'or information concerning a) 
most any happening which is too 


Revised 

(1) For information concerriing 
almost any happening which is loo 



24:Pred 


FAULTY PREDICATION 


Illogical (Cont.) 

minor to be found in periodical 
articles may be located through 
The New York Times Index. 

[The writer starts with one con¬ 
struction and shifts to another; thus 
the ‘‘sentence’* never acquires a 
subject.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

minor to be found in periodical 
articles the research worker may 
use The New York Times Index. 

(2) The New York Times Index 
will serve to locate information 
concerning almost any happening 
too minor to be reported in pe¬ 
riodical articles. 


Any passage that pleased him 
he tried to write something in the 
same style. 

[What promises to be the sub¬ 
ject, passage, is replaced by a new 
subject, he, which will not combine 
with write something.] 


(1) Any passage which pleased 
him was likely to become the 
model for a passage in the same 
style. 

(2) He would imitate any pas¬ 
sage which pleased him. 


EXERCISE 24 

A. The sentences below contain faulty predication; that is, the basic 

.sentence in each is illogical. Analyze subject-verb-complement rela¬ 
tionships, and revise each sentence so that the subject, verb, and 

complement make sense together. 

1. Her mental attitude is disturbed and may not return for several 
hours. 

2. Abraham learned that necessities come by dint of hard labor. 

3. For a person to not obey the Duke’s wishes would mean the 
person’s death. 

4. For a rifle team to become a success, many points must be accom¬ 
plished. 

5. Tlie amount of money lost by both the strikers and the em¬ 
ployers took a matter of years in order to regain them. 

6 . The main idea of Donne’s Song seems to be about a man who 
has been jilted by his mistress. 

7. Before we can criticize the essay, fundamentalists in the sense 
(hey were used in the essay must be e.xplained. 

8 . These are basic traits of character which I hope to attain. 

9. The setting of the play takes place in Athens. 

10. I realized t}>at the child’s new parents caused many new angles. 

11. Many citizens practiced an anti-Christian cult during the period. 

12. It docs not seem plausible that God makes him victorious as 
much as the confidence the man has in himself. 
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13. 

14. 

15. 



17. 

IS. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 



Constant expeiimentation with different techniques of painting 
increased her versatility and incidentally her composition. 

Any person that annoyed him he tried to make the person un¬ 
comfortable by sarcastic remarks. 

In two years in the club she managed to break every situation 
required by the rules. 

As soon as they are corrected these disadvantages will improve 
the club a great deal. 

The theme of the Tempest i.s set in tw’o places. 

A people needing food and insecure in their jobs nltimatelv 
causes revolution. 


Pineridge is mv grandmother’s house in which so many happ\ 
days took place. 

The fenders spattered with roatl oil matle the car very hard to 
wash. 


1 should like to apply for the vacancy in the mailing department 

The manager of the team di<l not approve of the situation whieli 
Iiad taken place in his absence. 


The new' taxes were unjust in many cases, 
rectified. 


which should be 


Childhood for inr- is filled with many happy memories, wliith 
I hope sorned.'iv to achieve again. 

A person of so little <-xperience it) charge means that nolxxK- 
will be able to do his work properly. 

The friends that vou make often result from your manners. 

< ■■ 

A girl may have some classes after lunch, but if there isn’t she 
may study. 

All the* people in the novel seemed to have a very good evalu¬ 
ation of themselves. 

This method took as long as three days to plant three hundred 
acres. 

Pof)r people are oftert irnpre-ssed l>\ the material <;vidences W’hicl) 
they see which can be purehaserl with money. 


B. Identify subjects of the .sentences in the passage below, 'rhen, sub¬ 
stitute for each subject sfane other W(ud in the passage, or another 
w<jid rjf \-our trwn which is not a svnoiivm for the subject, and ch.jiige 
the c<instiu<tioii to m.ike sense. Which version is briefer, votus or 
IfaxK’s'r' Which is more effective? 


'I'he lamb, revived by the warmth, began 
entered Gabriel’s ears and brain with an 
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pected sounds will. Passing from the profoundest sleep to the most 
alert wakefulness with the same ease that had accomf>anied the 
reverse operation, he looked at his watch, found that the hour hand 
had shifted again, put on his hat, took the Iamb in his aims, and 
carried it into the darkness. After placing the little creature with its 
mother, he stood and carefully examined the sky, to ascertain the 
time of night from the altitudes of the stars. 

The Dog-star and Aldebaran, pointing to the restless Pleiades, 
were half way up the Southern sky, and between them hung Orion, 
which gorgeous constellation never burnt more vividly than now, 
as it swung itself forth above the rim of the landscape. Castor and 
Pollux with their quiet shine were on the meridian; the barren and 
gloomy Square of Pegasus was creeping round to the north-west; 
far away through the plantation, Vega sparkled like a lamp sus¬ 
pended amid the leafless trees, and Cassiopeia’s chair stood daintily 
poised on the uppermost boughs. 

“One o’clock” said Gabriel. 

—THOMAS HARDY, Far from the Madding Crowd 

C. In a local newspaper find twenty sentences which are clumsy be¬ 
cause the sul)|ect of the sentence is not the actual subject or because 
the verb is followed by an inappropriate complement. 
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THE "TO BE" EQUATION 


Words linked by to be must relate to each other logically. 


An old children’s joke describes a small boy’s literal-minded re¬ 
action to a dinner guest’s cliche: “A boy’s best friend is his mother.” 

In honest amazement the boy asked, “You mean Jimmy is my 
mother?” 

The boy was demonstrating, with perhaps more sense for lan¬ 
guage than he realized, the difficulties that may develop from tlie 
wide and varied uses in English of the verb to be in one of the 
standard sentence patterns of the language. 

25-1 To be and complements 

The verb to be is perhaps the most useful one in the language. It 
can do any of the following: imply definition or classification (Music 
is an art), supply a name (This is John), connect a sul>ject with 
a modifier (The apple is ripe), act as part of another verb (The 
picture is being made now), merely assert a kind of present exist¬ 
ence (It is time to go); and it has variety of other uses. Usc<I with 
a complement, however, the verb to be almost always implies some 
kind of identity between subject and complement. The identification 

is not often as literal as the small l)Ov mentioned above woiiKl make 

# 

it; compare the following sentences: 

Two and two are four. 

My sister is a trained nurse. 

Alcoh<dism is the basic cause of his troiibh*. 

Life is a dream. 

Beauty is truth. 

Tlie closeness of the identity between subject and complement 
varies widely, but in each sentence to he suggests some connection. 
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^StBq _ INACCURATE EQUATION WITH "TO BE" 

This flexibility, however, leads to one of the most common abuses 
of the language in writing, illogical equations with the verb to be. 
The writer carelessly links a subject and complement which do not 
plausibly work together, do not have enough in common to permit 
identification with each other. 


25 Inaccurate equation with verb to be E<| 

Replace the verb with a more active verb or change subject or 
complement so that the equation of the sentence is plausible. 

When the verb to he links a subject and complement, the ideas 
connected must have enough in common to make the connection 
plausible. Usually tlie verb to be should be replaced by a verb 
carrying more of the action of the sentence (see 23c, 34b). Some¬ 
times the subject or the complement should be changed. 


25a Incompatible subject and 

Faulty 

The only knowledge I have had 
about horse-s is living on a farm 
and raising them. 

[Knowledge is not living.] 

Perhaps the most important ac¬ 
tion regarding the teachers tech¬ 
nique of adjusting beliavior prob¬ 
lems in the clas.sroom is her attitude 
toward the problem child. 

[An action is not an attitude, 
ami the sentence is further com¬ 
plicated by other inexact construc¬ 
tions.] 


complement Eq o 

Revised 

The only knowledge I have of 
horses comes from living on a farm 
and raising them. 

[Changing the verb makes the 
sentence logical.] 

(1) Perhaps the most important 
decisions for the teacher facing 
problems of classroom behavior 
grow out of her attitude toward 
the problem child. 

(2) The teacher who wishes to 
solve her problems of classroom 
behavior should be careful of the 
attitude she adopts toward the 
problem cliild. 


25b To be with no complement Eq b 

When a sentence is so constructed that a form of to be seems to be 
cading to a complement, the complement must appear and must 


INACCURATE EQUATION WITH "TO BE" _ 2S:Eq 

be in some way equal to the subject or must be a quality of the 
subject. Often the substitution of another verb for to he improves 
the sentence. 


Lacking Complement 

The only uniform I have been 
issued was in camp last August. 

[The sentence is unclear because 
was links no complement with uni¬ 
form. Either sttpplij a complement 
(1) or change the verb (2).l 

The most dominating character¬ 
istic of Spanish architecture is in 
tlie element of contrast. 

[The sentence lacks a comple¬ 
ment and is wordy.] 

The process of cutting hay in 
the early days was by means of 
the scythe, which was manipulated 
b\' hand. 


Revised 

(1) The only uniform I have 
been issued is the one I received 
in camp last August. 

(2) I have been issued only the 
uniform I received in camp last 
August. 

Contrast is the dominating char¬ 
acteristic of Spanish architecture. 

[The sentence does contain a 
plausible ecfuation when the extra 
words are cleared away.] 

(1) In the early days hay was 
cut bs' hand with a scvllie. 

r t 

(2) Pioneers mowed witli a 

sevthe. 
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25c Equation of inconsistent numbers Eq c 

Plural and singular expressions should not be carelessly e<jijatt*tl. 


Awkward 

'I'hv trouble was the many dif¬ 
ficult i<-s which complicateu the 
sending of the invitations. 

(Troubh* is .singidar and difficul¬ 
ties plural. As a result the meaning 
IV not precise.] 

One thing I like about the room 
is the tw(j l)ig clf)sets. 

[Two closets arc not a thing.] 


Revised 

(1) I'he trouble was that many 
difficulties complic.ited the send¬ 
ing of the invitations. 

(2) The trouble grew o\il of 
complications in sending the in¬ 
vitations. 

( 1 ) One thing I like about the 
room i.s that it has two hig closets. 

(2) I like the two big closets in 
the room. 


Another .almost constant hard- An(;ther almost constant har<l- 
ship was the debts which s<-emed ship arose from his d<*bts. which 

to keej> him fiorii having peace of robbed him of peace of mind, 
min J. 
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EXERCISE 25 

A. The sentences below contain inaccurate equations linked by forms 

of the verb to be. Identify subjects and complements in each sentence. 

Then revise each sentence, either by using a more active verb than 

to be or by changing subject or complement so that they will fit to¬ 
gether. 

1. The plans of a log cabin should be very compact and not too 
roomy. 

2. The value of this book, in my opinion, was in the fact that it 
showed more than one cause of juvenile delinquency. 

3. The sto^' is where .a group of men find themselves the sole sur¬ 
vivors of a civilization destroyed by war. 

4. The reason is because I used to stutter when I was young. 

5. A fireplace planned from a diagram is the best clue to a com¬ 
fortable living room. 

6. A person’s education is a very important task and one that may 
decide his whole future. 

7. Church doings used to be quite the eyent. 

8. The subject of The Washerwomans Day is about the situation 
in which a girl finds herself. 

9. One other example of Shakepeare’s humor being portrayed in 
his characters was Bottom. 

10. A basic method of binding books is the use of cords to which 
each signature is stitched. 

11. Using acquired good taste is an advantage in any social situation. 

12. The primaiy^ purpose of colleges was intended to be an institution 
of higher learning. 

13. The most outstanding of their rivalries were over a woman. 

14. A follower and a leader arc both qualities he must possess to 
enable him to achieve his goals. 

15. Journalism is not a romantic life as some books play it up to be, 

arid as some people believe; it is a hard job for anyone to under¬ 
take. 

16. It can clearly be seen from the story tliat the desire to return 

Cassio to her husband’s favor was because she honestlv felt that 
it was best for him. 

17. The most important reason for the growth of the Diesel locomo¬ 
tive is Its many advantages over steam locomotives. 

18. The source of my material is from t^vo books. 
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19. A logical grammar for modern Americans would be to teach 
them the present system that we now have. 

20. He thought that government was the onlv path to follow. 

21. Liberalism has always been a pleasing connotation to .\mericans. 

22. College spirit is an experience long remembered after school is 
over. 

23. The only halt for undemocratic ideas is through the education of 
the masses. 

24. In tlie play, the weavers’ situation, whicii in broad terms is a 
people born into a societv where thev must struggle to develop 
in all wavs, is a basic problem of huinaniri'. 

e.vtracurricular activities is the b.isic factor in 
of manv students. 

26. A profit-making organization coming to the campus is poor rel.i- 
tions with the public. 

27. Some people believe the smaller kernels and no husks to he a 
blessing. 

28. The most important part of any student girl's life is the ac«|u,unt- 
ances she makes. 

29. His reputation was the best miner in the countiA . 

30. One thing pleasant about the university is small classes. 


25. Participating ii 
the college life 


B. Select three pas.sages of 100 to 150 words each, one from a current 
novel, one from a cairreiil maga/ine, and one from a textbook. If 
possible, ebange all of the verbs to some form of tlu* verb to be and 
add ativ words tliat mav be necessary to restore tlie origin.il .si'ns<'. 
Compare tlie effectiveness of yojir version with the original. 



S<;lect four passages 100 to 1.5t) words in length, one from a current 
newspaijer, one from a current rtovel, one front a m.iga/ine like 
Harper s. tlie Atlantic Monthhj, or The Reporter, and om* fiom .i text 
book. Count tlte number of forms of the verb to he in eacit, .mil the 
number of verbs not forms of to he. Study the styles of tlu- loui' works, 
and make ajiv observations you can as to the efFecliveness ot the 
four writers, as writers, ami what effect their use ol the \i'ih to he 
has upon tla-ir writing. Heport your findings in a written .st.ilement. 
giving the facts and your conclusions. 
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Words in parallel order must have parallel forms 
and compatible meanings. 


One of the most obvious patterns used to enforce meaning in 
English is that of parallelism or co-ordination or balance. Parallel 
ideas require similar kinds of words or structures; for particular 
effects, they are balanced in their position in the sentence and often 
are joined by one of the co-ordinating connectives and, or, nor, but, 
or for (sec 10-2, 20-2). 

26-1 Uses of parallel structure 

The luse of the device varies, of course, with individual styles and 
writing fashions. At one time in the sixteenth centur)', for example, 
writers like John Lyly made a kind of st>'listic fad of balanced and 
contrasted expressions and turned out ornate prose like the follow¬ 
ing: 

This young gallant, of more wit than wealth, and yet of more wealth 
than wisdom, seeing himself inferior to none in pleasant conceits, thought 
himself superior to all in honest conditions, insomuch that he deemed 
himself so apt to all things that he gave himself almost to nothing but 
practicing of those things commonly which are incident to these sharp 
wits, fine phrases, smooth quipping, merry taunting, using jesting with¬ 
out mean, and .abusing mirth without measure. 

—Euphues 

The st>'le is exaggerated, but the passage illustrates how intricately 
words, phrases, and clauses can be balanced against one another in 
writing. The following passages use the same devices in more mod¬ 
ern and less elaborate prose: 

Meanwhile Galvani and Volta made their discoveries and unveiled 
ch'ciricittj. 
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The subjects, Galvani and Volta, are parallel, as are the patterns of 
verbs plus objects, made their discoveries and unveiled electricity. 

Galileo considered this question and at once observed that, apart 
from eyes, ears, or noses, there would be no colors, sounds, or smells. 

The verbs considered and observed are parallel, and the clause 
which is the object of observed contains two series, each composed 
of three parallel nouns. 

26-2 Parallel structure in comparison 

A special type of parallel structure expresses comparisons. 

The joke was as old as the lulls. 

George looked like his mother. 

My cousin was older than any other freshman. 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of Cod. 

In each sentence the italicized expressions are put into parallel forms 
and are comparable in meaning. Tliese sentence j)altenis are useful 
in English, and they work as long as expressions in parallel positions 
have parallel form and compatible meanings. 



Faulty parallelism 


Paral 


Revise so that expressions in parallel ))ositions arc ^mrallvl in 
form. 


Parallelism is cffeclive only wlien the balanced <'\pres.sions cor¬ 
respond in form. When two or m<jre words are joiiitul by and. or. 
nor, hut, or for, or are in a series, they should, in general, all la* tiu 
same parts of speech or words of tlie same class (for gianim.itieal 
forms, .see V). Balanced phrases or clauses sliould corr«-‘sp»)nd in 
structure. 
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26a Faulty parallelism in compounds 


Faulty 


Today a secretary has to be at¬ 
tractive in appearance and a high 
intelligence. 

[Attractive is here a modifiefy in¬ 
telligence a noun. Revise by mak¬ 
ing both modifiers (1) or both 
nouns (2).] 

Bu£Pa]o Bill could ride b'ke the 
wind and who shot a bottle cap 
thrown into the air. 

A ward attendant is responsible 
for his ward in matters of clean¬ 
liness and a large number of pa¬ 
tients to look after. 

The laboratory was not equipped 
for careful work or to accommo¬ 
date a great many students. 


Paral a 

Revised 

(1) Today a secretary must be 
attractive and intelligent. 

(2) Today a secretary must 
have an attractive appearance and 
high intelligence. 


Buffalo Bin could ride like the 
wind and shoot a bottle cap thrown 
into the air. 

A ward attendant is responsible 
for keeping his ward clean and 
looking after a large number of 
patients. 

The laboratory was not equipped 
for careful work or for the accom¬ 
modation of a great many students. 


26b Faulty parallelism in series Paral b 

When more than two items occupy parallel positions, those late 
in the series are sometimes carelessly given inconsistent forms. 


Faulty 

Mary enrolled for painting, har¬ 
mony, music appreciation, and to 
study art history. 

[The final item of the series is 
not parallel.] 

My sister was pretty, intelligent, 
generous, and evenj characteristic 
of a likable person. 

[The writer has apparently for¬ 
gotten how he began.] 


Revised 

Mary enrolled for painting, har¬ 
mony, music appreciation, and art 
history. 

[The final item appears as the 
name of a course, like the others.] 

My sister was pretty, intelligent, 
generous, and likable. 

[The revision is parallel, clearer, 
and more concise.] 
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26c Failure to repeat an indication of parallel 

structure Parol c 

Often parallelism will be apparent if similar structures arc placed 
side by side, but in more complicated sentences words which signal 
similarities should be repeated. A student wrote the following 
excellent sentence: 

Bacon’s “idols” dwell in the minds of rneti. hut tlieir temple.s arc 
in London, in Moscow, and in Washington, for in these world capi¬ 
tals clouded thinking is condotu*d, perpetuated, and to some extent 
originatetl. 

The writer wisely repeated the signal in to make the parallelism 
certain. 


Confusing 

I told him that he should hav<' 
an agreement about hi.s situation 
at home, he needed a room to him- 
sell with a good light, aixl specified 
hours wIkmi he could dep<'ncl upon 
being free to studs. 

V P r ^ 

[[•'(tilnre l<> rcf>cat the .signal 
word that leaves the setitcnee con¬ 
fused. The reader .'.tarts to read 
he needed without understanding 
that he has begi/n the .second of 
three thitifis which 1 told him.] 

A girl ought to become well 
ac«juaint( <I with a imiiilrer of boys; 
only b)’ d<»ing so can she learn to 
distinguish l>etw<'eii the ilatti-rers 
•and tlx- poliU- peoj)le. know when 
a bov Is trying to mistreat her. artd 
how to lianrlh- boy.s who become 
loo intimate. 


lievised 

1 told him th.U he should h.i\'e 
an agrec'inent about his sitiiatioii 
at home, that he needed a room to 
himsell with a good light, and that 
he should be allotted .speeilie<! 
hours wheti he cauild d<-petid upon 
being (r<-e to slud\'. 

[The three clauses which follow 
I told him are >tow marked off ht/ 
the repeated .vigor// word that.] 


A girl ought to become well 
aetjuainted with a number oi boss: 
onl\’ by doing so can she learn to 
distir/guisb betw«'en the ilal(«-ic“is 
arul the polite |K‘opl<“, to know 
when .1 boy is trying to mistiiMt 
hcT, an<l to know how to h.tndle 
boys who becoim- loo intimate. 

[The repetition of to makes the 
parallelism cleai ] 


The only enemies oi 

✓ 

an* the eafiles, jai!^uars, 
iarii^e hoas. 


the sloJli (1) I'ho oiilv eneiuics of 

aiici the slofli arr the jaguars, 

large* hoas. 
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Confusing (Cont.) 

[Inconsistencij in the use of arti¬ 
cles in a series is not always con¬ 
fusing, but it breaks the rhythm 
of the sentence and destroys the 
parallel structure.] 

The parakeet can be found in a 
green, pale blue, or a chartreuse 
color. 


Revised (Cont.) 

[The first the is understood for 
all items of the series.] 

(2) The only enemies of the 
sloth are the eagles, the jaguars, 
and the large boas. 

The parakeet may be green, 
pale blue, or chartreuse. 


26d False parallelism Parol d 

Frecpiontly expressions which should not be parallel are care¬ 
lessly put into parallel order. Difficulty arises especially when 
parallel passages are wo%'en together in a sentence and the writer 
fails to keep his strands separate. 


Faulty 

On tlic first day we visited the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Plane¬ 
tarium, and rode the fcri^' to Staten 
Island. 

[Museum. Planetarium, and rode 
are not })arallcl in meaning, and 
should not appear in })arallcl form. 
The first two are logically parallel, 
but rode should parallel visited.] 

Penicillin was found to cure 
most diseases more (/uickly. effec¬ 
tively, aial less dangerously than 
did the sulfa drugs. 

[Again the series is not a series 
as it stands. The sentence can be 
revised either to avoid the illogical 
scries or to 7nake it logical 1 

He escaped to the fTnited States, 
a coward aiul afraid to die for lib¬ 
erty. 

[Coward and afraid arc treated 
as parallels, but one is used as a 
noun and the other as a modifier.] 


Revised 

On the first day we visited the 
Metropolitan Museum and the 
Planetarium and rode the ferr)- to 
Staten Island. 

[insertion of and in place of the 
fiist eownirt breaks up the illogi¬ 
cal series and makes the parallels 
clear.] 


(1) Penicillin was found to 
cure most diseases more quickly 
and effectively and less aanger- 
ously than did the sulfa drugs. 

(2) Penicillin was found to 
cure most diseases more quickly, 
more effectively, and less danger- 
oushj than did the sulfa drugs. 

He escaped to the United States, 
a coward afraid to die for liberty. 

[There arc no parallel ideas in 
the sentence, and the revision re¬ 
moves the illogical and. With little 
loss, a coward might be omitted.] 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

Two men were on the edge of 
the dock and fishing in the river. 

New Orleans is exciting, surpris¬ 
ing, and which I shoutd like to 
x’isit again. 


Revised (Cont.) 

Two men were on the edge of 
the dock fishing in the river. 

New’ Orleans is excitins and sur- 
prising, and I should like to visit 
it again. 


26e Faulty comparisons Parol e; Comp 

Like other parallel structure.s. comparisons require parallel forms 
and word order. Furthermore, comparisons make sense only if the 
expressions in parallel positions stand for comparable ideas. We 
can logically compare teaching with stenography but Jiot with a 
secretar)'; that is we can sa)-: 


Teaching is more exacting woik than stc-iiograplw. 
We cannot say: 


Teaching is a <luller profession 
Faulty 

During the war the value of the 
Negro troops w'as found to be on 
a par with while service forces. 

\The sentence compares v.ilue 
and forces, which arc not logically 
comparable. The writer probably 
intended to compare the value of 
one force with the value of the 
other, or to com])arc the two 
forces. ] 

The foreman insisted that his 
job was harder than a common 
laborer. 

(Job and laborer are not com¬ 
parable.] 


than a secretary. 

Revised 

(1) During the war the Negro 
troo})S were found to be on a [)ar 
with white sei\’iei‘ forces. 

[Troops and forces can be log¬ 
ically compared.] 

(2) During the war the Negro 
troops were as valual)Ie as the 
w bite forces. 

[The idea of vaftie can he re¬ 
tained by making it the basis for 
t ompaii.son.] 

(1) The fonanan insisted that 
his job was harder than a common 
laborer’s. 

(2) The foreman insisted tli.it 
bis job W'as harder than that ol a 
common laborer. 


His ears were longer than a jack Hi-S cans were lonm r than .» jack 
'■‘^l^bit. rabbit’s. 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

The lecturer compared his life 
with a medieval peasant. 

Wordsworth’s Prelude was writ¬ 
ten, not like Rousseau wrote his 
Confessions, to reveal himself, but 
for the happiness and moral bet¬ 
terment of man. 

[The lack of parallel structure 
makes the comparisons unclear.] 

But the battle against eating 
pumpkin seeds in school continued, 
a.s gum chewing does in most 
American schools. 

[The words put into parallel 
positions, battle and gum chewing, 
arc not comparable.] 


Cyrano is more popular than 
any of Rostand’s plays. 

[Cyrano can not be more pop¬ 
ular than itself, and any of Ros¬ 
tand’s plays includes Cyrano.] 

Because cars are so well built, 
the driver drives much faster than 
he can safely handle the car. 


Revised (Cont.) 

The lecturer compared his life 
with that of a medieval peasant. 

Wordsworth wrote his Prelude, 
not as Rousseau wrote his Confes¬ 
sions, to reveal himself, but te 
make man happier and morally 
better. 


(1) But the battle against eat¬ 
ing pumpkin seeds in school con¬ 
tinued, as does the battle against 
gum chewing in most American 
schools. 

(2) But the eating of pumpkin 
seeds in school continued, as gum 
chewing does in most American 
schools. 

Cyrano is more popular than any 
other of Rostand’s plays. 

[Cyrano can logically be com¬ 
pared with the other plays of Ros¬ 
tand.] 

Because cars are so well built, 
the driver drives at speeds much 
faster than those at which he can 
safely handle the car. 


EXERCISE 26 

A. Each of the sentences below violates parallelism. Recast the sen¬ 
tences so that ideas and forms are parallel, or remove unwarranted 
parallel structure. 

1. To survive without a guide in tlie north woods one has to be 

well h-ainod as a woodsman as well as excellent phvsical con¬ 
dition. ^ ' 

2. Hamlet lias been more criticized than any of Shakespeare’s plays. 

3. She told her mother she wanted either a wedding in a church 
with flower girls, organ music, long trains, or a quick elopement 
to a justice of the peace. 
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4. 1 much prefer listening to concerts on the radio rather than to 
sit in the heat and discomfort of our auditorium. 

5. VVe found worms in the corn, tomatoes, and the broccoli. 

6. His career was more brilliant than any musician who graduated 
in his class. 

7. His career, unlike most people who played a musical instrument, 
ended when he left school. 

8. His job consisted mostly of planning and constructing ro.ids. 
bridges, and various forms of surveying. 

9. The streams that are not too icebound to flow struggle on their 
'courses like some giant caterpillar enroute to its cocoon. 

10. The vampire leered at the little girl showing teeth as white and 
sharp as a wolf. 

11. She dreamed that she had gone to the concert wearing a scarli-t 
bathrobe, black riding boots, and carrying a silver fo,\ muff. 

12. He accused the senator of being a fool and too stupid to kiunv 
the real issues. 

13. The professional players were more skillful, accurate, but less 
enthusiastic than their amateur oppor»cnts. 

14. The dean told Alice that she should find a better place to stud\. 
she needed to spend less lime at the movies, and ought to atU iid 
class more frequently. 

15. She seemed pretty, clever, perceptive, and the courtes\’ re<|nired 
of an airline hostess. 

16. We foimd the two gamblers in the dressing room and talking to 

the captain of the team. ^ 

17. Elaine, the first girl elected president of the student council. w..s 
attractive, popular, capable, but placetl in a pfisition of .special 
difficulty. 

18. June much preferred making her own clothes rather than to l)u\ 
them in the shops. 

19. In the te.st the ability of tlu- freshman was found to he equal 
to the seniors in most subjects. 

20. She liked Picasso better than any artist. 


£. 


Combine the materials of each of the following groups of sentences 
into a single sentence using parallel structure. 

1. A course of study in music may prepare a stutlent for conci rt 
performances. It may also provide preparation for a carec-r in 
teaching. And many students gain preparation for occasion.il 
recreational activity through their entire lives. 
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2. Upon the chair hung a neatly folded suit. Over it was a crum¬ 
pled red tie. A crushed gardenia was also on the chair. 

3. Every person in the tournament knew bridge thoroughly. Each 
one was intelligent in his playing. A firm determination to win 
was in every player. 

4. The battle proved the courage of the recruits. They behaved just 
as courageously as the seasoned veterans. 

5. Seated on the steps were a tan spaniel and brindle boxer. Angela, 
the Manx cat, was also there. 

6. A good nurse possesses a willingness to do more than her re¬ 
quired tasks. She is also constantly alert to guess her patient’s 
wishes. 

7. The brown pup seemed to possess intelligence. None of the other 
dogs in the litter seemed so intelligent. 

8. A nationalistic rather than a sectionalistic attitude developed in 
the West. This was partly because the West needed a national 
government to protect it from the Indians. It also looked toward 
the national government to provide aid in the development of 
transportation facilities. Furthermore, foreign affairs could be 
handled by a strong national government. 

9. Without the mariner’s compass, Columbus could not have dis¬ 
covered America. Neither could Vasco da Gama’s trip to find a 
sea route to India have occurred. Magellan’s sailing around the 
world would not have taken place without it, either. 

10. Jean spent an hour with the tea committee. After it she knew 
that she had never before known how intricate planning a tea 
could be. She did not believe that the event was worth the trou¬ 
ble it took. She would never be on another tea committee, she 
was sure. 
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To show relationships, dependent ideas should be 
subordinated to main ones. 


Whenever we make one idea primary in a paragraph or theme 
(see 10-2, 10-3), or one idea a subject and another a modifier in a 
sentence, we decide to make one idea subordinate. Most of these 
decisions are automatic; if we had to stop to think about each word, 
communication would be slow work. But often the writer can profit 
by careful consideration of subordination, for it provides an e.xcel- 
Icnt pattern with which to relate ideas. 

27-1 Subordination and style 

The writer addicted to choppy composition can reduce some 
sentences to subordinate parts of others, adding clarity to his writing 
as well as variety to his style. Notice, for example, tiie obvious im¬ 
maturity of writing like the following: 


Beechwood is a park. It is in my home town and is a cool, shadv 
park. 1 knew it as a child. Then I went on man\‘ picnics there. 

The repetitions indicate that all four sentences would combine into 
one. 


When I was a child, I went on many picnics to Beechwood. a cool, 
shady park in my home town. 

The final sentence becomes the basis of the new sentence, and all 
the other sentences are subordinated as short modifiers. Or con¬ 
sider the following roundabout sentence: 

Sometimes a person is assigned the writing of a research paper, and 
then he has to know how to gain knowledge about it. and so he 
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must go first of all to the library and there find out how to locate 
material and thereby gain the knowledge he needs. 

Much of the difficulty stems from careless repetition, but the con¬ 
fusion can best be removed by choosing a central subject-verb- 
complement pattern and subordinating other ideas to it. 

To write a research paper, one must first learn how to locate mate¬ 
rial in a library. 

Reduction of lengthy clauses to short, subordinate modifiers clari¬ 
fies and strengthens the sentence. 

27-2 Subordination to show relationships 

As in larger units of composition (see 10-2), subordination shows 
relationships in the sentence. A writer might, for example, ha^'e 
the following ideas in his mind: 

Wc are offered a penn)’ for our thoughts. 

W’e consider what we have been thinking. 

Many things have been in our minds. 

From these many things we can select a few. 

The tilings we select do not compromise us too nakedly. 

Tliesc ideas could be set down as separate sentences, as thev arc 
aboNf. or tliey could be strung together with and into a rambling 
co-ordinate sentence. But the skillful writer would subordinate some 
of the ideas, jiieking out the idea he wanted to stress and subordinat¬ 
ing tlie others to it. He might end with something like the following 
sentence, from wliich the above ideas were taken: 

When are »)fFrred a penny for our thoughts we always find that 
we have recently had so many things in mind that we can easily make 
a selection which will not compromise us too nakedly. 

—j.\MES ii.AHVEY KOBiNsoN, Mind in the Making’ 

27-3 Subordination and emphasis 

Like many devices of sentence structure, subordination allows 
the writer to show relationships and to shift emphasis. Tlie purposes 
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of the writer determine which ideas are subordinated and the 
manner of their subordination. Consider, for example, various ways 
of combining the following relatively simple ideas: 

I was twelve years old. 

I got my first long pants. 

I took the girl next door to the movies. 

Most obviously, perhaps the first idea might be subordinated to the 
others as an indication of the time; the last hvo ideas share ecpialK’ 
the stress of the sentence. 

When I was twelve years old, I got my first long pants and took tlu* 
girl next door to the movies. 

A change in the subordinating word (see 38-3). however, would 
vary the meaning and emphasis considerably. 

Although I was only twelve years old, I got iny first long pants .uul 
took the girl next door to the movies. 

Or both the first two ideas might be subordinated. 

When I was twelve years old and in mv first long pants, 1 took the 
girl next door to the movies. 

The trip to the movies becomes tlie event which the writei w.iuts 
primarily to talk about, and the acquisition of the pants drops out. 

27-4 Subordination and contexts 

Subordination should vary with the sentences which precede and 
follow. The last version above, lor example, might he appropriate iu 
a paragraph narrating a story about the friendship of a boy am-l 
girl. The context might suggest even wider variations in the pattc*rn 
of subordination. Consider: 

Wlicn I had my first long pants and had taken the girl next dot)r 
to the movies, I was twelve years old. 

This unusual emphasis might be logical if the preceding sentence 
had read as showm on the next page. 
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The actual date of my twelfth birthday meant nothing to me. 

Or a diflFerent preceding sentence might suggest the wisdom of a 
parallel pattern of subordination following it. 


At the age of eleven, I tore my knickers trying to catch a toad with 
which I hoped to frighten the girls at the Sunday School picnic. 

At Uvelve, I wore my first long pants to take the girl next door to 
the movies. 

The second sentence fits the pattern of the first, draws the contrast 

between the events, and enforces the continuity of sentences fsee 
16-5). ^ 



Improper subordination 




Subordinate elements which require less emphasis to those 
which require more emphasis. 

Usually inadequate subordination accompanies faulty classifica¬ 
tion (see 10). Tlie writer does not classify equals together; at the 
same tiiiK- lie fails to show the distinctions between unequals. 


27a Failure to subordinate Sub a 

Inacleciuato su!)ordination characterizes the kind of writing some¬ 
times called primer English,” which sounds about as immature as 
the style of a beginning reader; ‘T have a dog. He is a small dog. 
The dog s name i.s Carlo. Carlo is brown.” Here all statements appear 
as equals, with nothing made a part of something else; cvery^ idea is 
a little unit of its own. The result is monotony, repetition, and even 
obscurity, because the reader is not helped'to see vvhich are tlie 
central, significant matters. The four sentences above of course 
could be a single short sentence with the last three all made sub¬ 
ordinate parts of tile first: "I have a small brown dog named Carlo.” 
Excessive use of and or so to join clauses or of this as a subject is 
almost always a symptom of inadequate subordination. 
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Revised 


Margot Macomber must have 
been a very beautiful woman. 
She had everything except wealtli. 
When she married Francis Ma¬ 
comber she acquired thi.s wealth. 
Although she was married to Fran¬ 
cis, she was very untrue to him. 

One day they went on a hunt¬ 
ing expedition to Africa. Thev took 
a white man as a guide. His name 
was Wilson. Of course, Margot liad 
to have his attention, and she did. 
Francis felt ver)’ sorry for himself. 
He knew that she would never 
leave him because of his wealth. 
He would never divorce her be¬ 
cause of her beauty. 

One day Francis and Wilson 
went out hunting lions. They came 
upon one and wounded it. It ran 
into the brush and hid. Getting 
the lion out would be a very dan¬ 
gerous job. Wilson and Francis be¬ 
gan moving into the brush looking 
for the lion. All of a sudden, the 
lion jumped out of tlie brush. 
Macomber became frightened. He 
turned and ran. Wilson stood his 
ground and shot the lion, killing 
it. Francis knew tliat he would be 
the laughing stock of the party. 

Some time later, thev went on 
a buffalo hunt. They came upon a 
herd of buffalo. A buffalo was 
wounded and ran into the brush. 
Previous incidents seemed to be 
repeating themselves. Francis .saw 
a chance to reclc-em himself. He 
began going through the brush. 
All this time, his wife had been 
watching him from a <li.stance. All 
of a sudden, the buffalo jumped 
up and charged Francis. Francis 
held his ground and aimed at the 
animal’s nose. In the meantime, 
Margot saw the animal charge too. 
She brought a heavy rifle to her 


Margot Macomber was a very 
beautiful woman who had everx'- 
thing e.xcept wealth. W’hen she 
married Francis -Macomber, she 
acquired that. .Although she mar¬ 
ried Francis, she was untnie to 
him, and during a hunting expedi¬ 
tion to Africa, she sousht tlie at- 
tention of their white guide. Wil¬ 
son. Although Francis felt verv 
Sony' for himself, he knew his 
wealth would keep Margot from 
leaving him and that her beauty 
would keep him from divorcing her. 

One day while Francis and 
Wilson were out hunting, they 
wounded a lion and let it get awav 
to hide in the brush. Thev moved 
into the brush after him. althou',:h 
getting him out was dangerous. 
Suddenly the lion jumped out. 
Macomber. frightened, turned and 
ran. Wilson stood his ground and 
killed the lion. I'rancis knew he 
would be the laugliing stock of 
the party. 

Some time later they went after 
buffalo, found a hertl. and wounded 
one. losing him in the brush. As 
the earlier situation re-occurred, 
Francis saw a chance to redeem 
himself and began to go into the 
brush. .Suddenl)- the buifalo jumped 
up and charged Francis. He held 
his groimd and aimed at the buf¬ 
falo .> nose. .Margot, who liacl been 
watching from a distance, saw the 
charge, too. anil raised a liea\\ 
rifle to her shoulder. Two shots 
sourKled. Francis and the buffalo 
both toppled to the ground dead. 
Wheti Margot saw that Francis was 
dead, she became hysterical, realiz¬ 
ing that Francis was reallv the man 
she loved. 

[The theme is still a naive mis¬ 
reading of the story, hut the revision 
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shoulder. Then there was the sound 
of two shots. Francis and the buf¬ 
falo both toppled to the ground 
dead. When she saw that Francis 
was dead, she became hysterical. 
She began to realize that Francis 
was really the man she loved. 

[The theme above, which pur¬ 
ported to be a character sketch of 
Margot Macomber, is merely a plot 
sketch that reveals some rather 
curious interpretations of Heming¬ 
way s short story. It deserved the 
F it received—in spite of its lack 
of grat}}matical errors. The style is 
that of a small child telling the 
story of Red Riding Hood in his 
own words. 

It had stopped snowing in the 
morning. We decided to tiv’ to get 
to the cabin. In the cabin we 
hoped to find provisions and skis. 

[The short-sentence style is mo¬ 
notonous and it fails to show the 
reader hoiv the ideas in the sen¬ 
tences arc related.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

illustrates how much the style can 
be improved and clarified simply 
by subordinating some elements to 
others. For the most part the re¬ 
vision does nothing beyond reduc¬ 
ing independent sentences to de¬ 
pendent clauses, phrases, or single 
words.] 


Since it had stopped snowing in 
the morning, we decided to tiy to 
get to the cabin, where we hoped 
to find provisions and skis. 

[The second sentence is central, 
and the others can be made de¬ 
pendent parts of if.] 


27b Repeated subfects and subordination Sub b 

Perhaps the most frequent sign of inadequate subordination is tlie 
repealed subject, cspeciallv the word this needlessly and often 


Naguely carrying on as the subje 
Usually the two sentences should 

Faulty 

\Micn Lord livron was at Cam¬ 
bridge, hc‘ piildislu-d Hours of 
Idleness. Tliis was in 1S()7. The 
volume wa.s Byron's first book of 
poi-ins. 

[The repetition of subjects —this 
and voliiim .^—indicates that subor¬ 
dination would improve the sen¬ 
tences.] 


:t of a new sentence (see 29a). 
be joined. 

Revised 

In 1807, when Lord Bvron was 
at Cambridge, he published his 
first book of poems, Hours of Idle¬ 
ness. 

[The corjibinafion says every¬ 
thing in the original more clearly 
and more economically.] 
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Dramatics develops assurance. 
This is very’ valuable. 

The river was only a tiny creek. 
It was a victim of the new irriga¬ 
tion projects. This river was the 
one I had learned to swim in. 


Revised (Cont.) 

Dramatics develops valuable as¬ 
surance. 

The river, in which I had learned 
to swim, was only a tiny creek, a 
vietim of the new irrigation proj¬ 
ects. 


27c Excessive co-ordination Sgb c 

Some sentences wind on and on. held together by connectives like 
so and and. Almost always they can be improved by selecting one 
part of the sentence as a main danse and subordinating other ele¬ 
ments to it. 


Faulty 

Louise was tired of listening to 
the concert and it was dark enough 
that her grandmother could not see 
her and so she slipped out into the 
lobby. 

[The relationships between the 
three clauses are not accurately 
marked for the reader by linking 
them with and and so.] 

There was a garage just around 
the comer and nobody wanted to 
be responsible for the keys so we 
took out our luggage and put the 
car in the garage. 


Revised 

Since Louise was tired of listen¬ 
ing to the concert, she slipped past 
her grandmother in the dark into 
the )obb\'. 

[With ideas subordinated to a 
wain subject-verb framework —she 
slipped— the sentence is clearer 
ana more economical.] 

Since nobody wanted to be re¬ 
sponsible for the keys, we removed 
our luggage and put the car in a 
garage just around the corner. 


27d Illogical or upside-down subordination Sub d 

Making the wrong element dependent obscures relationships; the 
secondary idea becomes the core of the sentence with the main 
idea subordinate to it. A shift in the subordination improves such a 
sentence. 

Illogical Revised 

Joe pulled the rug out from un- When Joe pulled the rug out 
der her. when she fell down. from under her, she fell down. 
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Illogical {Cont.) 

[The sentence is upside down. 
The fall should surely constitute 
the main action.] 

She walked back and forth over 
the beach for an hour, finally find¬ 
ing her lost watch. 


Revised {Cont.) 

[The subordinate idea has been 
subordinated.] 

After walking back and forth 
over the beach for an hour, she 
finally found her lost watch. 


EXERCISE 27 

A. Combine each of the following groups of sentences into a single 

sentence: 

1. Henry Purcell was a composer. He was English. He lived in the 
seventeenth century. 

2. Many of the new dance steps are difiRcult. Anyone can leam 
them, however. That is, anyone can leam them if he has a good 
sense of rhvthm. 

8. I am not a very good swimmer. This is because I have always 
been afraid of the water. I have spent many hours on the beach, 
however. 

4. In Jane Eyre Charlotte Bronte describes abuses of education. 
These were in a real school. Miss Bronte had once attended the 
school, and it was at Cowan Bridge. 

5. The oboe is a diflScult instrument. This is because it has a 
double reed. This is hard to blow. 

6. First all the girls in the camp had to take exercises. Then all the 
girls had breakfast and Iiad to clean up the bunks. Then all tlie 
girls of the camp reported for swimming. I liked swimming bet¬ 
ter than any other activity. 

7. In 1864 Atlanta was one of the most important cities of the 
South. This was so for the reason that the Confederacy had 
developed it as an important railroad center. It was also devel¬ 
oped as a manufacturing center. This was done in the belief that 
it was far from the center of military activity. It would therefore 
be safe. 

8. I grew up in a small town. It was in the South. I have not visited 
this town for many years. To be exact. I have not been there for 
eight years. It is still, however, the place I think of as home. 

9. Charley s Aunt is still a popular play. It was first presented, how¬ 
ever. in 1892. And it is implausible and farcical. 

10. Many flowers come out in the spring. They include violets, 
anemones, blood root, and trilliums. Tlfis is in the Middle West. 
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These flowers appear about May. They cover the ground in woods 
and parks. 

B. Revise any sentences among the following in which the wron" element 
is subordinated: 

1. Although we had been warned against hiking over the rock\- 
slope in the dark, we started before daylight. The sun peeped 
over the horizon just as I fell and sprained mv ankle. 

2. After three months of haunting casting offices and leaving her 
phone number with producers. Jane decided to go back to St. 
Louis. The telephone rang when she was almost too disgusted 
with New York to answer it. 

3. Jack was seven years old, although he had never seen grass 
growing. He had never been outside the area about four blocks 
square which surrounded the dingy apartment house. 

4. When he finally decided to work, he had no trouble finding a 
job. But when he had trouble keeping it was after he had taken 
a job. 

5. By midnight all of us in the car were sure that we could get to 
Santa Fe in time for the plane. Then we just rounded a curve and 
saw the lights of the city when a tire blew out. 

6. The man who was peeping in the window and who was im¬ 
mediately noticed by me, was on the outside. 

7. Abraham Lincoln was the man that was the leader of the Union 
cause and Jefferson Davis was the president of the Confederate 
slates, although there are reasons to think of Robert E. Lee as 
the true leader of the South, and there were generals in the 
Northern armies, of whom one was to become famous as General 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

8. Since I am majoring in automotive design I am interested in 
aeroplane motors, especially jet propulsion units. 

9. We moved from Charleston to Durham, North Carolina, in which 
I found the customs about having dates were ver\' different. 

10. It was late in the summer and I began to think it was getting to 
be time that I ought to make up my mind about whether I 
wanted to be a teacher or a librarian, and go to college. 

C. Rewrite the following selection from a .student theme, improving its 
style in any way you can and paying particular attention to oppor¬ 
tunities for clarifying relations between ideas by subordination: 

On the night of the flood four of us drove across the river away 
from home to see what damage liad been done. We drove around oii 
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the otiher side for about an hour and a half. We finally decided to 
start home. We came back, to the bridge. There was about three feet 
of water over the road. We had to get across for classes the next day, 
so we had to find some way to cross to the other side. After consider¬ 
able debate we decided to drive across. We had gone about a fourth 
of the way and the ignition got wet. The car stalled in about two feet 
of water. The water started pouring in under the doors. The heat of 
the engine dried the ignition, and the car started again. We went 
about half way and stalled again. This time we were in about three 
feet of water. The water poured in. We talked about pushing the 
car across. The three boys got out and pushed. I steered. The water 
was deep, and so they could not push the car. They got back in. 
I thought maybe the water would get deeper. It was very exciting. 
The water was swift. Finally a large truck came in behind us. He 
pushed us across. We still could not start the car, and so we had 
to leave it. The water was still rising. We came back the next day. 
The car was still there and the water had not come to it again. 
We tried to start it. It would not start. We pushed the car for t?iree 
or four blocks. It did not fire at all. We pushed it to a garage, and the 
mechanic said the carburetor was full of mud. The river water was 
very muddy in the fiood. We left the car at the garage to be cleaned. 
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Whenever words are ordered so that they refer 
to one another grammatically, their meanings and 
forms must be compatible with the grammatical 
relationship. 


Almost all the preceding discussions of this section have con¬ 
cerned the wav in which one word refers to another as a sentence 
proceeds. The verb carries on the meaning of the subject, the com¬ 
plement develops the meaning of the verb or subject, words in 
parallel positions refer to eacli other. The reference of one word to 
another is important not only in these relatively set grammatical 
patterns but in almost ever\' aspect of the sentence. 

28-1 Megning and word reference 

Whenever one word repeats or develops the idea of another, rela¬ 
tionships of meanings are important. Consider the followin*; sen¬ 
tence: 


He annoyed many people by his smugness and intolerance, attitudes 
which developed from his early training. 

Attitudes can be sai<l to refer to sinugncss and intolcram c. It 
restates them in order to develop the sentence. To obser\’e the im¬ 
portance of selecting words so that such reference is clear, consider 
the following: 

He annoyed many people by being smug and intolerant, attitudes 
which developed from his earlv training. 

No attitudes have been described in this sentence, and as a result 

the word reference is faulty'. Or consider another sentence: 

0 
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People in America believe that everyone should share the good and 
the bad, but this principle does not apply here. 

Tlie sentence turns on the reference of the word principle to the 
clause that everyone should share the good and the bad. The sen¬ 
tence is clear. But compare the sentence from a student theme from 
which the above was revised: 

Our country s democracy believes in ever\’one’s sharing the good 
and the bad, and in this case the assumption would not hold true. 

The words mean something as individual words, but they do not 
combine to make a clear sentence. Part of the trouble is that sub¬ 
jects, verbs, and complements do not work sensibly together, but 
further trouble arises from the key word, assumption, which does 

not logically refer to any previous idea—no assumption has been 
made. 


2 8 Faulty word reference W Ref 

Select words which can refer in meaning to the other words 
with which they are grammatically related. 

The head of a department in a university recently received a 
letter beginning, I should like to apply for the position of instruc- 
torsiiip in your department.” The applicant was not using words so 
that their form and meaning fitted the modification pattern of the 
sentence. Instructorship names the position; the writer of the letter 
could not logically use of and connect instructorship as a modifier 
of position. He could Jipply for an instructorship or for the position 
of instructor. The applicant did not get the job. 

28a Faulty reference in restatements W Ref a 

Inaccurate word reference often occurs when specific terms are 
restated b\' a general word or when general terms are broken into 
nioic specific parts. The writer, as he moves forward in the sen¬ 
tence, becomes careless of the exact tenns he has used and refers 
to tliem liy a word that applies only inexactly. Consider, for instance, 
the sentence from a student theme on the nkxt page. 
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I don’t know just what I was expecting, but the faces were friendh, 
self-confident, individual, and interesting, not the featureless auto¬ 
matons I had read about. 

By the time the writer wants to refer to the faces of the early part 
of the sentence, he has forgotten the words he used; and thinking 
of the people who have the faces, he refers to faces as automatons. 
Whenever ideas are repeated or referred to more than once in the 
progress of a sentence, the writer must be sure that he uses terms 
which can logically work together. 


FauJiij 

The field of interior decorating 
holds vast opportunities for the 
women who want to apply them¬ 
selves to the task. 

[A field is not a task, and tJ\e 
repetition helps make the sentence 
ambiguous.] 


A good teacher must be patient, 
and I do not fall into that catcgor\'. 

[Category can not logically refer 
to patient or to amjthing id.se in 
the sentence.] 

Of all the regulations for women, 
I hated most being in by nine 
o’clock. 

[Being in Is not a regulation; the 
general term docs not logically in¬ 
clude the .specific one.] 

One of the most important things 
in any girl’s life, including myself, 
is her first date. 

[Life cannot logically be re¬ 
peated as myself. I 


Revised 

(1) Interior decoratin" holds 
vast opportunities for women who 
want to apply themselves. 

(2) NN’omen who become in¬ 
terior decorators have \ast oppor¬ 
tunities. 

[Uerc, as often, confusion can 
best be cured by deletion.] 

A good teacher must be patient, 
but I am not. 


I hated most the regulation for 
women re(|uiring us to be in 1)\- 
nine o’clock. 

[The restatement is avoided.] 


(1) One of the most important 
things in any girl's life, including 
mv own. i.s her first date. 

(2) One of (lie most important 
things to any girl—and I am no 
exception—is her first date. 


Like other professions, the clergy Like memliers of other profes- 
eked out their income by teaching. sions, clergymen eke<l out their in¬ 
come by teaching. 
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28b Faulty reference of apposiiive modifiers W Ref b 

Appositive modifiers must refer logically to the terms they restate. 
For words in apposition, see 37-3. 

Faulty Revised 

Bowling Green, the name of my Bowling Green, my home town, 
home town, is in the southern part is in the southern part of Kentucky, 
of Kentucky. 

[Bowling Green can be either a 
name or a totcn, hut the town, not 
the name, is in Kentucky.] 

Football teaches students to ac- Football teaches students to ac¬ 
cept success with modest)', a valu- cent success with modesty, a valu¬ 
able lesson to be used later in life. able quality to be used later in 

[The sentence contains nothing life. 
which lesson can logically restate^ [To accept success with modestij 

can be considered a quality.] 

28c Faulty reference with modifiers W Ref c 

Modifiers and the words to which they refer must be compatible 
in meaning. When they are not, the modifier should be changed or 
a more appropriate word supplied for it to modify. 

Revised 

He started out as a senior econ- He started out as a senior econo¬ 
mist, very difficult for a person mist, doing work very difficult for 
without much experience. a person without much experience. 

[The uritcr prohnltly did not [Work provides a plausible idea 
mean to say that the economist was for difiRcult to modify.] 
difficult, hut that his- tc()rk u-'os.] 

hen slie applied the next time, (1) When she applied the next 
she wMs appointed head dietician, time, she was appointed to the 
vacated onl\' the da\- before by a position of head dieh'cian, vacated 
sudden resignation. only the day before bv a sudden 

[\'acated requires something to resignation. ' 

modify.] f2) When she applied the next 

time, she was appointed head 
dietician, filling a position vacated 
only the day before by a sudden 
resignation. 
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Faulty (Cont.) Revised (Cont.) 

I chose ballet because it held an I chose ballet because it inter- 
interesting place in my mind. ested me. 


28d Illogical shifts of meaning W Ref d 

Fault)’ reference sometimes involves a careless shift in the mean¬ 
ing or the point of view of the writer, which is revealed in illogical 
word relationships. 


Faulty 

Unless a writer is careful, he will 
carr)' a man or woman from a high 
moral character to an immoral per¬ 
son. 

[A character, in this sense, can 
not become a person.] 

One of the greatest changes in 
my life came when I transferred 
from the familiar world of high 
school to the unknown life of col¬ 
lege. 

[The writer mooing from world 
to life probably goes further than 
he intended.] 


Revised 

Unless a writer is careful, he 
may change a moral character into 
an immoral one. 


One of the greatest changes in 
mv life came when I transferred 
from the familiar world of liigh 
school to the unknown w’orld of 
college. 


28e Illogical number 

A singular word cannot clearly 

Faulty 

Hundreds of soldiers threw their 
gun into the river and ran. 

Women are treated as an equal, 
however, when they work in the 
fields. 

[Several women can scarcely be 
treated as one equal.] 

The men wear long robes, which 
somewhat resemble a dress. 


W Ref e 

refer to a plural word or idea. 
Revised 

Hundreds of soldiers threw iheir 
guns into the river and ran. 

Women are treated as equals, 
however, when they work in the 
fields. 


The men wear long robe.s \\ hich 


somewhat resemble dresses. 
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28f Vague reference of substitute verb forms W Ref f 

A substitute verb or verbal (see 30-1), usually some combination 
with fo do, must refer clearly and logically to another verb. 


Vague 

He expresses the revolt against 
bondage and the desire to be free. 
His argument centers around the 
possibility to do so. 

[There is no verb in the first 
sentence which could work as an 
antecedent for to do so except ex¬ 
presses, and reference to it does 
not make sense.] 

If he has any time for fooling 
around after class, he will do so. 

[He cannot do fooling around.] 


Revised 

He speaks of revolting against 
bondage and being free. His argu¬ 
ment assumes the possibili^ of do¬ 
ing so. 

[The original is so unclear that 
accurate revision is difficult, but 
the rearrangement provides paral¬ 
lel antecedents in revolting and 
being.] 

If he has any time to fool around 
after class, he will. 

[With the form changed, no 
substitute is necessary (see 30-i).] 


EXERCISE 28 

A. Revise the following sentences, correcting any examples of illogical 
word reference: 

1. Since all of my friends play bridge, I am glad that I come under 
that class. 

2. They are taught to be agreeable and sociable with their com¬ 
panions, an advancement toward friendly relations. 

3. Gordo, the name of my dog, chased the rabbit into the woodpile. 

4. The church objected to an occupation such as physicians because 
they interfered with miraculous cures. 

5. Of all the arrangements for the convention, 1 was most impressed 
by my room to myself in the dormitory. 

6. His long punts and accurate passes, qualities which made him 
feared by all opponents, helped us to Nvin the championship. 

7. He was always boasting about his conquests in love, and I have 
never admired this characteristic. 

8. He applied for the position of ofiRce manager, much too ambitious 
for a beginner. 

9. Swimming is good exercise for anyone who approaches the matter 
seriously. 
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10. The girls decided to restrict membership in the club to membeis 
of sororities, an attitude which seemed to me undemocratic. 

11. Girls who are friendly lead happy lives, and I am glad I share 
this quality. 

12. After refreshments all of us sat around and talked, an event which 
I enjoyed. 

13. Of all the people in our neighborhood, the sadness of one case 
affected me most. 

14. The field of chemistry is exciting for anyone who undertakes this 
great adventure into science. 

15. All the men were looked on as a brother in the camp. 

16. An important part of a student's life, especially a man, is activity 
in student government. 

17. College, the word dreamed about by so many high school stu¬ 
dents, was not what I had expected it to be. 

18. The other secretaries all conspired to give me the most unpleasant 
jobs, aspects I had not anticipated. 

19. Many opportunities are available for the person with abiliri', and 
the methods of salesmanship are among the most interesting. 

20. Several incidents occurred while I was learning to operate a 
switchboard, but I remember best my many conversations with 
the chief operator. 

21. I believe that Hoover Dam, which is the topic for my paper, is one 
of the greatest sources of pow'er in the world. 

22. On inspecting the engineering field you will find that not only 
are improvements made but inventions are brought forth by these 
gallant young explorers. 

23. Although there are many faults in the unicameral system of legis¬ 
lation, there are not enough to make it an unprofitable change. 

24. If the state chose to give money to public and parochial schools 
alike, nobody could criticize it for this affair. 

25. Some feel that they do not have the ability to study, and others 
feel that they have better things to do. The latter include mar¬ 
riage, traveling, or work. 

B. Correct the faulty references in the following passage: 

Our outfit, which was among the toughest men in the infantry, Itad 
several Texans on its roll call. Not all Texans 1 have known are the 
boaster type, but one of these men thought Texas had the biggest 
of everything. I suppose he even thought they had bigger modesty 
than anybody else, but he certainly was not in that category'. We 
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called him Fort Worth, because that town was always in his mouth. 
Our sergeant, who came from Pennsylvania—a pretty capable col¬ 
lection of boasters, too—did not like Fort Worth, I suppose because 
they were both too much of a boaster. Fort Worth would get the bet¬ 
ter of the sergeant boasting, and the sergeant would get even with 
Fort Worth by putting him on latrine duty or giving him some other 
menial task. This went on and on, with tlie enlisted men siding with 
Fort Worth so often that the sergeant even threatened to charge him 
with insubordination, a condition which is a very serious offense in 
the army. Finally, the German lines gave way a little, a movement 
that is veiy hard to follow in rough mountains, but we surged forward 
to a ridge, and from being there we could see Vesuvius over to our 
left, rolling up smoke, and at night a dull red glow. 

*Hey, Fort Worth,” the sergeant called, indicating the spectacle 
which every school child knows is practically a synonym for marvel. 
“you got any a’ them volcanoes hotter ’n that one in Texas?” 

- The Texan looked at the fiery mountain as though he were trying 
to recall himself from the scenes of battle to the details of Texas ter¬ 
rain, and then he said, “No, we ain*t. But in Fort Worth we sure got 
a fire department could put her out.” 
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Pronouns can be understood only by reference to 
their antecedents. 


Some words, most of them pronouns, by tlieir very nature are al¬ 
ways reference words (see 33-1); that is, tlie\' restate an antecedent, 
usually a noun expression. Consider: 

The people do not want John to break their idols, as he has threat¬ 
ened. 

The italicized words are reference words, substitutes which have 
their meaning only in relation to their antecedents. Their and he 
are pronouns referring to their antecedents, people and John. The 
use of the reference words avoids aw kwurd repetitions. Compare: 

The people do not want John to break the people’s idols, as John 
has threatened. 

Since a pronoun carries little meaning in itself the reader must be 
able to understand its antecedent immediately. To keep the rola- 
tionsliip between a pronoun and its antecedent clear, a writer in 
English must be concerned with both word order and forms. 

29-1 Signals of reference 

In languages which depend mainly upon form changes to indicate 
grammatical relationships, an ending indicates the ct)nnection he- 
t^veen a reference word and its antecedent. Because modern l-'ivdish 
grammar relies on word order, however, clear reference in Englisli 
follows mainly from clear order. The situation is complicati*d be¬ 
cause the pronoun retains considerable remnants of earlier fonn 
changes. Thus both form and position are important in establishing 
clear reference between pronouns and their antecedents. 
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In complicated prose, of course, there are many patterns of 
reference, but clear reference can be insured by observance of 
one rule: 

Be sure that every reference word has a clear antecedent, and he 
sure that the form of the reference word and the order of words in 
the sentence make the reference immediately certain. 

To select the proper forms to clarify reference, the writer need 
only be sure that his pronouns agree in person, number, and gender 
with their antecedents (see 33). Often choice of proper forms, 
along with attention to meaning, is enough to establish reference. 
The following sentence, for example, is clear: 

John showed his sister his copy of the book which she had written. 

Since she is feminine in form it must refer to sister; the authorship 
is clear. 

Notice, however, the difference if John had met his brother. 

John showed his brother his copy of the book which he had written. 

Because of meaning and order we can be fairly sure whose copy is 
involved, but we can not be sure who wrote the book. Form distinc¬ 
tions arc not enough to establish reference. 

29-2 Patterns of reference 

Often we must relv on word order to establish reference relation- 
ships, and the patterns of reference in English sentences are varia¬ 
ble enough to make vague and inaccurate references a hazard for 
the writer. There is no simple, universally applicable rule, but in 
general the following principles applv: 

(1) The subject, as the most important noun or pronoun in a 
clause, and especially the subject of a main clause, tends to become 
an antecedent of a personal pronoun. Consider: 


Shakc.spcarc wa.s two months N’ounger than Marlowe; a record of his 
baptism April 26, ISG-l, has been preserved. 

Even though his could applv scnsiblv to eitlier Shakespeare or 
Marlowe, and even though Marlowe is much nearer his in the sen- 
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tence, the reader knows that Shakespeare, the siiljject. is the ante¬ 
cedent of his. 


(2) If the subject is obviously impossible as the antecedent of a 
personal pronoun, a complement tends to be the next choice. 


She took the rooster out of the sack and put a rock in its place. 

Its cannot refer to the subject, but it does refer to rooster. N'oticc 
that while the meaning helps clarify reference, the order is essential 
here. We could change the fate of the rooster In- transposins rock 
and rooster. 

(3) The less important the position of the word in a sentence, 
the greater is the difficult)' of making the word an antecedent. 
Modifiers and other words in subordinate uses, however, olten 
work as antecedents of pronouns used in parallel wa\ s. 

I visited the library and spent an hour looking through the hook. I 
found nothing in if. 

It refers to book; pronoun and antecedent liave parallel uses and 
positions. 

(4) A noun expression immediately before a relati\e pronoun 
tends to be its antecedent. Notice what happens when a relative 
pronoun is used in the sentence above. 


Sh^;ikc.speure was two months younger than Marlowe, a record of 
whose baptism in February. 1.564, has been prescrs'cd. 

The relative pronoun whose refers to Marlowe, and the date has to 
be changed to keep the sentence accurate. 


29 Faulty pronoun reference 


Ref 


Revise .so that each pronoun refers ceiiainhj to a single, clearhf 
expressed antecedent. 

Words used as substitutes depend for their meaning on their 
antecedents. The reader must be able to relate a reference word to 
its antecedent easily and immediately. 
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29a Vague reference Ref a 

Colloquial English often uses pronouns, especially this, it, which, 
and that, to refer generally to an idea. The device is subject to con¬ 
siderable abuse, especially in student writing. Pronouns should not 
be used to refer to a whole idea unless the idea has been clearly 
phrased in words, preferably in the form of a noun expression im¬ 
mediately before the pronoun. Too often this construction disguises 
sloppy thinking; the pronoun is used to stand for an idea which the 
writer assumes the reader understands, but wliich he has not made 
clear to the reader, and may not have made clear to himself. Too 
often, also, the device is a symptom of failure to subordinate ideas 
logically (see 27b). 


Some critics have accused 
Chaucer of Frenchifying English, 
which has been disproved. 

[Which has no certain ante¬ 
cedent.] 

The tone must be soft and sweet, 
and metal moiithpieces can not do 
this. 

Tlu- constant reminder of Nor¬ 
way and liome made Beret become 
nostalgic, which was one of tlie 
cavises of her insanitv. 

[TJtc antecedent of w’hich is im¬ 
plied. hnt never expressed.] 


Keener competition led industr\’ 
to reduce costs, which in turn cm- 
plo\ed few’er w’orkers. 

[W’hich has no visible ante¬ 
cedent.] 


Revised 

Some critics have accused 
Chaucer of Frenchifying English, 
but the accusation has been dis¬ 
proved. 

[Note no antecedent is neces¬ 
sary.] 

The tone must be soft and sweet, 
and metal mouthpieces can not pro¬ 
duce this effect. 

(1) The corvstant reminder of 

Nonvay and home made Beret be- 
# 

come nostalgic, and her nostalgia 
provided one cause of her insanity. 

(2) The constant reminder of 

Norway and home caused Beret’s 
# 

nostalgia, which promoted lier in¬ 
sanitv. 

Keener competition led industrv 
to reduce costs, and reduced costs 
required reduced pavrolls. 


29b Vague reference after dependent clause Ref b 

Sentences sometimes begin with a dependent clause followed by 
a pronoun referring to a noun in the clause. 
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If this article makes a few people take democracv seriously, it will 
have served its purpose. 

It is a clear restatement of article. This construction has perhaps 
led to the colloquial popularity of a similar pattern in which the 
pronoun lacks an antecedent and in which the vague reference 
handicaps the reader. Compare: 


If this article makes a few people take democracv seriously, it means 
that some progress has been made. 

It has no clear antecedent. The sentence is weak because the main 
clause has no clear subject. 


Vague 

If they are taken into the army, 
it means they will not graduate. 

[It lacks an antece^nt. Even 
the loose idea which the reader 
might supply for it, their induction 
into the army, does not make a 
good subject for the main clause.] 

If there were some way to get 
all people to use the same dialect, 
it would be much simpler, 

[A/of even a vague idea can be 
supplied as an antecedent for it.} 


Revised 

If they are taken into tlie armv, 
they will not be graduated. 

[Usually, as here, vague refer¬ 
ence is a symptom of roundabout 
writing. The vague pronoun usurps 
the position of the real subject of 
the sentence, they.] 

If there \%ere some w,iy to get 
all people to use the same dialect, 
communication would he much 
simpler. 

[Rcoiijon supplies a subject to 
replace the vague it.] 


29c Vague general reference l^ef c 

In colloquial usage, pronoun.s, especially they and fV, are some¬ 
times used to refer generally to "people” or "society” or other equally 
indefinite words. Usually such constructions are indirect as well as 
vague and should be avoided in writing. 


Vague Revised 

In the paper it says that the The paper savs that the weather 
weather will change. will change, 

[Nobody knows who it is.] [Omission of the vague pronoun 

often provides the solution ] 
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Vague {Cont.) 

When we went to the house, 
they told us John had left. 

While she was in the hospital 
her hair turned white, and now 
they say she dyes it. 


Revised (Cont.) 

At the house we learned that 
John had left. 

While she was in the hospital, 
her hair turned white, and now, 
apparently, she dyes it. 


29d Vague reference not clarified by word order Ref d 

Unless pronoun forms clarify reference, a pronoun usually refers 
clearly only to a noun expression in an important position in the 
sentence or in a use parallel to its own. If tiie word order does not 
clarify the reference, the sentence must be revised or an antecedent 
provided. 


Vague 

I should like to find out how 
authors were affected during the 
depression and how it changed 
their styles of writing. 

[Presumably depression is the 
antecedent of it, iwit this relation¬ 
ship is not at once apparent, be¬ 
cause depression is not the subject, 
does not occur immediately b^ore 
the pronoun, and is not in parallel 
structure.\ 


The evaluation of art presents a 
very difficult problem, since the 
effect it produces is not the same 
on various people. 

[It should have art as its ante¬ 
cedent, but cannot readily do so, 
since the reader has the subject, 
evaluation, in mind.] 

In Heming\\'ay’s book For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, he tells about 
an American teacher in the Spanish 
Civil War. 


Revised 

(1) I should like to find out 
how authors were affected during 
the depression years, and how the 
depression changed their styles of 
writing. 

(2) I should like to find out 
how the depression affected au¬ 
thors, and how it changed their 
styles of ^vriting. 

[7n (i), it has been removed in 
favor of a noun; in (2) it refers to 
depression because that word has 
become the subject of a preceding 
clause.] 

Artistic evaluation is very diffi¬ 
cult, since art produces various 
effects on various people. 

[The sentence has been recast 
to avoid the awkward reference.] 


In his book For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, Hemingway tells about an 
American teacher in the Spanish 
Civil War. 
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Revised (Cont.) 


[He does not clearly refer to [With the pronoun in the de- 
s, in a subordinate and pendent position and the noun 
unparallel position.] Heming\va\-, as the subicct. the 

reference of Jiis is clear.] 


Novelists gave biographers help. 
They set the example by .showing 
them the value of records of life. 

[S/nce novelists is the subject 
and biographers comes shortly be¬ 
fore they, the reader must hesitate 
before he is sure who is helping 
whom.] 


Novelists helped biographers by 
showing tliem the value of records 
of life. 

[They has been removed, and 
them is sufficiently near to being 
parallel with biographers so that 
the relationship is clear.] 


American women are thought 
more of than just being slaves and 
are treated as such. 

[Since such has no certain ante¬ 
cedent, we do not know whether 
American women are treated like 
slaves or not.] 


American women are not 
thought of as slaves and are not 
treated like slaves. 


29e Faulty reference with irttpersonal constructions Ref e 

Impersonal constructions become ambiguous when the sign of 

the impersonal construction can be mistaken for a personal pronoun. 

Since it can be used for either purpose, the word readily becomes 
ambiguous. 


My Chevrolet has a Mercury 
motor which makes it hard to shift 
gears. 

[The second it should be imper¬ 
sonal, but it appears at first to be 
a personal pronoun with Chevrolet 
as its antecedent.] 

The building of the Mississippi 
River jetties should be a good re¬ 
search topic, but it is going to be 
hard to find the technical details 
of construction. 

[It is impersonal, but seems to 
refer to building.] 


Revised 

( 1) My Chevrolet has a Mer¬ 
cury’ motor; with this combination 
I have trouble shifting gears. 

(2) I have trouble shifting 
gears because my Chevrolet lias a 
Mercury motor. 


The building of the Mississippi 
River jetties should he a good re¬ 
search topic; but I expect trouble 
when I try' to find tlie technical de¬ 
tails of construction. 
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29f Vague reference of modifiers Ref f 

Some modifiers resemble pronouns in that they must refer to an 
antecedent at the same time that they serve their own grammatical 
function. Words of this sort include such, there, here, other, another, 
this, that, these, those, and the when these words are used as modi¬ 
fiers. 


Vague 

He meant no harm by his pranks, 
but this result did not always come 
of his mischief. Such result came 
from one affair. 

[Both this and such require ante¬ 
cedents but do not have them.] 

China’s unceasing wars are )ust 
one .symptom of her decadence. 
In such a country corruption is 
common. 


Revised 

He meant no harm; his pranks 
were only mischievous, but they 
sometimes ended unhappily. 

[The sentence has been recast 
and the awkward construction re¬ 
moved htj simplified word order.] 

China’s unceasing wars are only 
one symptom of her decadence, 
and in a decadent country corrup¬ 
tion is common. 


I feci that harbor dredging will 
be a very interesting subject. Since 
I have lived there for fifteen years, 
I am well acquainted with it. 

(There has no antecedent.] 

\\'e saw a little adobe house and 
rode over. The man and his wife 
greeted us pleasantly. 

[The suggests a man who has 
been mentioned before, but pre¬ 
sumably he has no/.] 


I feel that harbor dredging will 
be a very interesting subject, and 
I am well acquainted with it, since 
for fifteen years I have lived where 
I could obser\’e operations. 

We saw a little adobe house and 
rode over. A man and his uife 
greeted us pleasantly. 

[A indicates that the man is be¬ 
ing introduced; the false reference 
disappears.] 


EXERCISE 29 

A. Hevisc the following sentences so that all pronouns or other reference 
words refer clearly to logical antecedents: 

1. Macbetli fears that Banquo knows that he ha" killed Duncan, the 
king, atid this necessitated his death. 

2. When you add all this evidence together, it looks like arson. 

3. If clear, unemotional w’ords were used by people in the gov¬ 
ernment, it would benefit the world greatlv. 

4. Wliile dialects do not help the standards of speech, they do not 
hinder it tt)o greatly. 
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5. Charles lacked refinements, which annoyed her. 

6. Before the depression people might have gone on vacations or 
patronized community amusements, but now this was impossible. 

7. Lady Macbeth could see what the affair was doing to her hus¬ 
band, and no doubt this had as much to do with her madness aj 
did the thoughts of the murder itself. 

8. Television requires little mental activity, and in my opinion this 
is what we need. 

9. When Admetis discovered that the veiled woman was his wife, 
it certainK’ had a significant effect on his thoughts. 

10. Some of Cortez’s horses were so outstanding in battle that it 
caused the Indians to consider them gods. 

11. We spent the entire day under the blistering sun. and this made 
my head ache. 

12. In the pterodactyl the hind legs were poorly developed, and thus 
we do not see any of them walking or crawling around on land. 

13. If anything wrong has been done, I hope they put them in jail. 

14. In Los Angeles they do not have a ver>' extensive system of 
public transportation. 

15. Nowadays practically all the people we meet we do so in some 
group. 

16. The board could conduct investigations and the infonnation 
could be made public. 

17. In the time of Shakespeare there existed much anti-Jewish preju¬ 
dice and their religion set them apart from the rest of the people. 

18. The chest had been her motlier’s. and she remembered the sorrow 
she had felt when she left for America. 

19. Scattered among the ducks were small pieces of bread which 
they had been eating all afternoon. 

20. Those who fail the test might do well in their other work. 

21. Later more keys were added which enabled the clarinet to have 
a larger range. 

22. Glass-making flourished in very early times; it was made and 
used by the Egy]>tians before 1400 B.C. 

23. In the first chapter of Miss Langer’s book she talks about sym¬ 
bols. 

24. Too often people make the mistake of thinking that education is 
not as valuable as experience, and that is why I am iji school. 

25. If the minister can really influence people with his sennons. it 
will do a lot more good. 
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B. Notice carefully the occurrences of this in the paragraph below, and 
revise so as to remove any vague reference. 

Acetylene is usually only mildly poisonous and it is commonly 
available; this makes it a handy way of getting rid of vermin. It has 
other properties aside from being poisonous and convenient, and 
this is not always remembered. A Swedish garage owner recently 
provided an example of this. While he was driving to work, he be¬ 
came aware that a rat was chewing the cushion of the rear seat of 
his car, and hearing this, he stopped to kill the rat. This did not help 
much, because the rat scrambled under the back of the seat, which 
could not be removed although the seat could have been. Knowing 
this, the garage owner drove to his place of business, determined to 
poison or to smoke out the rat. This was sensible, and the garage 
owner got out his acetylene welding kit with a good fresh tank of gas, 
thinking this would kill the rat or get him out. It got him out. Shortly 
after the car was filled with gas, the garage owner saw his roof flying 
seventy-five feet into the air, this presumably being due to a short 
circuit in the automobile which had ignited the acetylene. Along 
with the roof went much of the owner’s automobile, and parts of five 
others. This was not the only damage the owner saw around him. 
Six men had to be hospitalized because this was so unexpected that 
people stood still in the street staring while pieces of garage fell on 
them. The rat has not been seen since. Neither has the cushion. In 

spite of this, the garage owner is not taking out a patent on his rat 
exterminator. 

C. Use the facts given below for a brief composition. Subordinate as 
many of the details as the material warrants, using reference words 
and being sure your reference words have clear antecedents. If the 
present phrasing does not supply these antecedents, insert them. 

Alice Marriott wrote an article. 

The article is called “Beow'ulf in South Dakota.” 

Alice Marriott is an ethnologist. 

Alice Marriott studies American Indian tales. 

Ihc New Yorker published the article. 

Tile New 'iorkcr is a sophisticated magazine. 

The author was collecting stories from an old Indian. 

The Indian lived in South Dakota. 

One day the old Indian was bored and restless. 

The Indian looked as though he did not want to tell more stories. 

The Indian asked a question. 

The Indian wanted to know why the white people wanted his stories. 
The Indian wanted to know if the white people had no stories of their 
own. 

The author said she wanted to compare the stories of the Indians with 
the stories of the white people. 

The old Indian became interested. 

He acted pleased. 
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The Indian said that the author’s idea was a good idea. 

The Indian said he wanted the author to tell him one of the white 
people’s stories. 

The author retold the story of Beowulf. 

The author used Indian terms and Indian concepts. 

The author made Beowulf a great war chief. 

Beowulf gathered the young men of the tribe around him. 

Beowulf and the young men went on a war party. 

Beowulf and the young men attacked the Witch of the Water and her 
son. 

The Witch of the Water lived under a great stone in a rushing, dan' 
gerous river. 

A great fight took place under the water. 

There was blood welling up through the water. 

The water was as red as the sun rising. 

Beowulf killed the Witch of the Water and her son. 

The Indian liked the story. 

The author had to tell it over and over. 

The Indian told it to his friends and the friends talked about it. 

The Indians talked about Beowulf. 

The Indians sounded like a seminar in literature. 

The Indian did not tell any more stories that day. 

The author had to go home and wait until the Indians recovered from 
Deounilf. 

The old man told the author many stories. 

The storytelling continued for weeks. 

Another ethnologist was trying to get the old Indian to tell him 
stories. 

Ethnologists have methods of working and standardized ethical prac¬ 
tices. 

An ethnologist who tries to use another ethnologist’s infonnatiot^ is 
unethical. 

Two ethnologists are likely to confuse an informant. 

A confused informant gives unsatisfactory evidence to both scientists. 
The old Indian said he liked the author. 

The author was the friend of the old Indian. 

The Indian offered not to tell the other ethnologist Indian stories. 

The author went back to her university. 

The author heard that the otlier ethnologist wanted to question the 
old Indian. 

Two or three years passed. 

The author was reading a learned journal. 

The author found an article signed by the other ethnologist. 

The article was called “Occurrence of a Beowulf-like Myth among 
North American Indians.” 

The author wondered whether or not she should tell what she knew. 

Of you want to see what Alice Marriott did witli the story, you will 
find the reference in 46*13.) 
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Excessive repetition can he avoided by using sen¬ 
tence patterns. 


Consistency in special patterns like parallel sentences or the to be 
equation is necessary because the reader gets some of the meaning, 
the relationships of the ideas, from the pattern itself. In fact, the 
reader is so accustomed to following standard patterns that he can 
often supply for himself expressions which would be repetitions if 
they appeared. 

30-1 Omitting parallel elements 

The writer, tlierefore, can economize on words. He can leave out 
passages which would repeat meanings, allowing the reader to fill 
in missing elements from what has preceded. Even so common a 
device as using compounds to develop various parts of the sentence 

(see 20-2) saves words by communicating two simple sentences in 
one. 


He knew the rules and (he knew the) regulations. 


Tlie italicized repetition is understood easily and need not be ex¬ 
pressed. 

The pressure of word order allows many such short cuts. For 
example, verbs or parts of them can often be omitted in parallel 
sentences. 


VV e knew that we would soon have to stop using paper plates and 
{we knew that we would soon have to) start washing dishes. 

The opening words automatically carry over to their position in 
the parallel structure. Or, in a comparison, we do not write: 
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Plants grow more rapidly in California than (plants orate rapUllu) 
in New York. t j > 


VVe sometimes substitute shorter expressions whose meaning is clear 

because they occupy the same relative positions as the words thev 
stand for (see 28 f). 

Plants grow more rapidly in California than they do in New York. 

Or we omit the repeated expressions and allow the pressure of 
word order to carry the meaning. 

Plants grow more rapidly in California than in New York. 

She was treated more politely than he (was treated). 

Connectives can sometimes be omitted from parallel structures and 
subordinate expressions. 


He was afraid of no man and (of) no rule. 

Philo knew (that) he was being followed. 

Word order is sufficient to indicate relationships without the help 
of the connectives. 

Even when a repeated idea is not expressed in the re(]uired form, 
it can sometimes be omitted. Sentences like the following are com¬ 
mon, especially in informal English: 

He ran as fast as he could (mn). 

Usually, however, such omissions are clear only if other words in 
the sentence give the reader the exact information needed to fill in 
missing parts of the patterns. Whenever the “understood” expres¬ 
sions cannot repeat exactly a previously expressed construction, 
there is danger of obscurity. 


30 Incomplete constructions 



Supply misshiff sentence elements or revise sentences so that 
omissions do not obscure meaninti. 
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30a Unclear economy with verb 


Inc a 


Unclear 

The liquor was confiscated and 
the barrels dumped in the sea. 

[The reader is expected to he 
able to supply a verb between bar¬ 
rels and dumped, but the verb sug¬ 
gested by word order is was, which 
does not fit the plural barrels.] 


Many of the soldiers saw only 
what hundreds of tourists always 
had and always will be seeing. 

Mary will go if you are. 


The water cask was nearly 
empt)' by noon and drained for 
evening rations. 

[Drained must he preceded by 
was understood, hut the was after 
cask is a verb; it can not he under¬ 
stood as part of the verb was 
drained.] 

Informal 

He spoke as only a fool can. 

[Meaning i.5 clear enough, but 
careful writers would express the 
verb in its proper form in each 
use. ] 


Revised 

The liquor was confiscated, and 
the barrels were dumped in the 
sea. 

[The construction requires a 
plural verb to agree with barrels. 
l^otc that the omission would have 
been clear in The liquor was con¬ 
fiscated and the bootlegger ar¬ 
rested.] 

Mam’ of the soldiers saw only 
what hundreds of tourists always 
had seen and always will be seeing. 

(1) Mary will go if you are go¬ 
ing. 

(2) Mar>’ will go if you go. 

(1) The water cask was nearly 
empty by noon and was drained 
for evening rations. 

(2) The water cask was nearly 
empty by noon; we drained it for 
evening rations. 


Revised 

He spoke as only a fool can 
speak. 


30b Unclear omission of preposition Inc b 

The preposition can be omitted in parallel passages only when 
the expressed preposition fits logically into the place where it is to 
be understood (see also 26c, 38-3 to 38-5). The preposition should 
not be carelessly omitted from clauses in which it is separated from 
the verb. 
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Unclear 

D’Artagnan was interested and 
skillful at fencing. 

[A'o connective follows inter¬ 
ested; at, which does not make 
sense, is the only word the reader 
has available.] 

He was helpful and considerate 
of his friends. 

[Of tvill not work with helpful.] 

My mother objected to the peo¬ 
ple which I associated. 

[The writer has forgotten the 
preposition needed to supplement 
the meaning of associated.] 


Revised 

(1) D'Artagnan was interested 
in and skillful at fencin*!. 

(2) D’Artagnan was interested 
in fencing and skillful at it 


He was helpful to his friends 
and considerate of them. 


My mother objected to the peo¬ 
ple with whom I associated. 


30c Misleading omission of subordinating words Inc c 

Word order often makes subordination clear without the use of 
introductory words like tlwt, who, or which. 

Everybody knew (that) he had failed. 

None of the books (which) I had studied clarified the question. 

Before a dependent clause used as a subject, object, or comploinent. 
however, omission of the connective is often confusing. (See also 
26c.) 


A /isleading 

Kfr. Chamberlain forgot the um¬ 
brella had been tom. 

[The reader is momentarily mis¬ 
led into interpreting the umbrella 
as the object of forgot rather than 
the beginning of a clause.] 

The trouble was the janitor had 
forgotten to lock the doors. 

[A clause used as a subjective 
complement is seldom clear with¬ 
out the connective.] 

In the introduction the author 
proposed nothing happens. 


Revised 

Mr. Chamberlain forgot that the 
uml>rclla had been torn. 

[The connective is supplied, and 
the reader can no longer suppose 
that Mr. Chamberlain left the um¬ 
brella behind. 1 

The trouble was that the janitor 
had forgotten to lock tlie doors. 


In the introduction which the 


author proposed, nothing happens. 
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30cl Misleading omissions in comparisons Inc d; Inc Comp 

Comparisons frequently fit a word-order pattern so well estab¬ 
lished that parallel elements need not be completely repeated. 

It was easier to take the subway than (it was easy to take) the 
streetcar. 

Even though the reader would have to alter the first part of the 
sentence to supply it later, he has no trouble understanding. Some¬ 
times, however, omission may make comparisons ambiguous. 

One idiomatic pattern in English involves a special problem. 
Sentences like the following are common colloquially: 

That night the team was as good if not better than any other team 
in the league. 

But the connective than can not be logically understood after good, 
where as is required. Standard English, therefore, requires some 
kind of completion of comparisons of this sort. 

In another colloquial pattern which sometimes causes trouble in 
writing, expressions like so beautiful, most wonderful, biggest, finest, 
prettiest appear as vague indications of enthusiasm. 

It was such a lovely part)-. 

I was so tired. 

He was the nicest man. 


These expressions begin a comparison, and in standard written 
English either the comparison should be finished or modifiers should 
be used which do not imply a comparison. 


Incomplete 

I knew her better than Mary. 
[With parts of the comparison 
omitted, two meanings are possi¬ 
ble.] 

The people had been as kind if 

not kinder than my own family. 

• ^ 

[Than can not serve both com¬ 
parisons. Revision (2) is accurate. 


Revised 

(1) I knew her better than 
Mary did. 

(2) I knew her better than I 
knew Mary, 

(1) The people had been as 
kind as my own family, if not 
kinder. 

(2) The people had been as 
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Incomplete (Coni.) 

though stiff; (I) lacks logical con¬ 
nectives, hut follows a familiar pat¬ 
tern.] 

The heroine was so charmint». 

[The sentence begins a com¬ 
parison; the reader expects further 
information about the heroine's 
charm. The writer probably did 
not intend a comparison but added 
the intensifier under the false im¬ 
pression that it made his statement 
7iiore conoincing.) 

It was the best dinner. 


Revised (Cent.) 

kind as. if not kinder than, mv own 
famiK. 


(1) The heroine was ehannins. 

(2) The heroine was so ch.irm- 
ing that I paid no attentit)n t<> tlie 
otlier characters. 

[// the writer has a comparison 
in mind, he should complete it.] 


(1) It was an excellent dinner. 

(2) It was the best dinner I 
Itad ever eaten. 


exercise 30 

A. Supply any words omitted from tlie sentences below but ne<*ded lor 
clarity. Do not change those in which omissions are easiK and clearlv 
supplied, but indicate that thev are correct. 

1. Drama is the poetry of conduct, romance the poetrv of cireutn- 
stance. 

2. He did not consider the team would be able to take a united 
stand. 

3. He learned respect and obedience to the new officers. 

4. She soon became aware living with her husband was impossible. 

5. I don’t believe that churches are increasing people’s belief and 
trust in Cod. They are changing from the wav thev user! to. 

6. People say that reading a book a week increases your vocabulars' 
and your manner of speaking. 

7. The girls found the cabin so beautiful, and Aubrey was such a 
handsome man. 

8. Her grav liair adds rather than detracts from her appearance. 

9. There were great .scientific advances, but precious little chance 
to use them until government regulations had been removed. 

10. Some cruelties still pass for service done in her lionor: no thumb¬ 
screw is used, no iron boot, no scorching of flesh; but plentv of 
controversial bruising, laceration, and even lifelong maiming. 

11. I have and will continue to be a defender of liberty. 
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12. She looked as old or older than Methuselah. 

13. After an hour of this conversation, I decided that I disliked 
Mary’s cousin as much as Mary. 

14. At the same time he was afraid and fascinated by the eyes of 
the tiger. 

15. He promised the people food and medical supplies would be 
flown into all the flood areas. 

16. It is one of the cruxes of histoiy’, the Celts having captured Rome, 
did not keep it. 

17. Her insistence her son should become a doctor ruined his healtli. 

18. Chiffon is as hard to sew on a sewing machine or harder than 
burlap. 

19. The Bunkville Police Force today captured the six juvenile de¬ 
linquents who have been terrorizing local filling stations. Picture 
above shows Patrolman Clarence Jones and Peggy (Little Moll) 
Watkins, 17, when the police cordon flushed them out of the 
bushes. 

20. When I looked into the cell I disliked Dandy Jack as much as 
the police officer. 

B. Select three articles from current magazines which you consider rep¬ 
resent good modern prose. Choose a passage of about a thousand 
words from each and another thousand words of writing of your own, 
as represented in themes returned to you. Count the number of 
occurrences in each passage, including your own material, of the 
following reference words: which, who, whose, whom, and that. Now 
count the number of times each writer has used some economical 
subordination for which you could substitute a clause beginning with 
one of these words. For instance, “She is the only soprano I can en¬ 
dure,” is a more economical equivalent of “She is the only soprano 
whom I can endure.” Ne.xt, study your results and observe whether 
or not the writers who manage to write with economical subordina¬ 
tion increase the vigor and clarit)’ of their prose. Finally, try to find 
out how the writer who is most skillful in his subordination gels his 
results. What sort of subordination does he use most? How does he 
keep his meaning clear even though he omits words? 

Now write a 300-word report of your findings. 
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Selection of Forms; 
Function Words 


The textbooks mostly used for grammar are six- 
pennyworth of horror calculated to make a lad 
loathe his own tongue. —j. kunciman 


The notion of grammar as an instrument of torture lias grown 
* mainly from misconceptions about the importance of the forms of 
words in modern English. Relatively sjicaking, forms are no longer 
important in English grammar, but the rules which most students 
have been taught in the name of grammar rest on the assumption 
that forms are all-important. The schoolboy, impatient with the 
arbitrary pronouncements about grammar which he has been asked 
to memorize, emerges with a large share of justice on his side. This 
is not to say that grammar is unimportant, but the grammar whicli 
most of us have learned does not describe the English language 
either adequately or accurately. 

Three devices enunciate most of the grammatical relationships in 
English. (See 19-1, 19-2.) Of these, III discusses word order; this 
section discusses the remaining devices, changes in form and func¬ 
tion words. Of the three, word ortler is certainly the most import;int. 
A grammar depending primarily on word order is called a di.strihii- 
tive or analytic grammar and is <pute possibly the best type of gram¬ 
mar that the human mind has developed. The other known gram¬ 
matical devices are inflection, changing the forms of words, and 
agglutination, sticking words together. Of great modern languages 
only English and Chinese are characteristically distributive, al¬ 
though many European languages are becoming distributive. Users 
of English like this type of grammar so well that they ha\’c been 
remaking their grammar into a distributive grammar for more than 
a thousand years, and have very nearly finished the job. 

English, however, has not always been a distributive language. 
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The poem, Beowulf, for instance, written in the early eighth century, 
can not be understood by a reader who relies only on word order. 
Early Anglo-Saxon is an inflected language, and a reader of it must 
see relationships between words which are expressed by the third 
grammatical device mentioned above, by changes in the forms of 
the words themselves. The word gear is the ancestor of our word 
year and can be used as the subject of a sentence; furthermore, the 
reader knows by its form that it is likely to be the subject regardless 
of its position in the sentence. The word gearum, on the other hand, 
is likely to mean during or by means of several years. The basis of 
giainmar in early phases of the English language was not order, but 
the forms of words. That is, English was once strongly inflectional 
and it retains remnants of old inflections. 
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Changes in form to reveal grammar arc still wt- 
portant and require unusual attention because they 
are rare. 


Grammar has developed its reputation as a bogey tor friglitcniii<T 
children partly because it has not reflected the change of modern 
English from an inflected to. a distributive language. The sciioolboy 
who finds grammar “hard” is right for two reasons. In the first 
place, the chances are that what he lias been stud\ ing—or resistin'^ 
—is not the grammar of English at all, but the grammar of Gree k 
and Latin imposed on English. In the second place, the form 
changes that remain in English actually are “hard” because tli< \ 
are remnants of a grammatical de\’ice no longer pre\alent in tin- 
language. 

31-1 Form changes in English grammar 

The influence of Latin and Greek grammar on English was part 
of the general impression of the classics on our culture. With the 
Renaissance, modern British culture began a new growth depend¬ 
ing in a variety of ways on the classics. The educational system of 
England, for example, was based on the studv of Latin and Creek, 
assumed to be the best of all possilile languages. .-Kccordingly. wlien 
the English people began conscious attempts to organize their own 
language, to describe it grammaticallv, they turned to classical 
Latin. They assumed that all grammar had to resemble Latin am! 
Greek grammar. From classical Latin they took the rules of what 
they considered “grammar” per sc and applied tiiern to English, 
a.s far as the rules would apply. The rules did not always apply, 
because classical Latin and modern English grammars are based 
on different principles. English grammar is based on order; classical 
Latin makes little use of order as a grammatical device, English 
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grammar makes elaborate use of auxiliaries and function words; 
classical Latin makes little use of them. Classical Latin is almost 
exclusively an inflected language, depending on form changes; mod¬ 
ern English has only remnants of ancient inflections. But when the 
rules would not apply, the grammarians assumed that tlie English 
language, rather than the grammar, was at fault. This so-called 
grammar persisted in the schools—and remains there today—but 
the English language itself, with characteristic independence, has 
not changed to conform. As a result, much of the traditional gram¬ 
mar of the schools is either irrelevant or inadequate. The school¬ 
boy who objects to learning Latin grammar and trying to apply it 
to English is perhaps being more logical than he realizes. 

On the other hand, English makes some use of form changes to 
show grammatical relationships, and these changes are troublesome, 
mainly because the language tends to do without them and to rely 
on word order instead. Changes in the form of the verb to desig¬ 
nate the subjunctive mood, for example, are seemingly disappear¬ 
ing, especially from spoken English. Even when changes in form 
persist, confusion develops because of the pressure of word order, 
a device so prevalent that the ordinar)' user of the language auto¬ 
matically gives it preference. Personal pronouns, for example, re¬ 
tain form changes which indicate their use; I is used as a subject, 
tne as an object. The tradition of form changes requires the sub¬ 
jective form in the sentence It is I because / is a subject comple¬ 
ment and therefore should be in the subjective form. But according 
to the principles of word order, the pronoun is in the position usu¬ 
ally occupied by the object. As a result It is me is becoming more 
and more common, at least in spoken English. 

Form changes as grammatical devices, then, must be given spe¬ 
cial attention, not because they are prev'alent in English grammar 
but because they are exceptional. Furthermore, the writer of stand¬ 
ard English must often preserve even distinctions which are dis¬ 
appearing from speech. Language changes constantly, and change 
is healthy in language. By changing, language fills our changing 
needs, but if language changes so rapidly that users of the lan¬ 
guage have difflcultv understanding one another, or the language 
of one user seems markedly strange and out of place to other users, 
both language and communication suffer. Thus the makers of dic¬ 
tionaries and handbooks of usage, and the teachers who endeavor 
to apply these books, very properly discourage rapid change in 
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grammatical usage, as they discourage rapid change in word usage 
(see 42-3). Our grammar has undergone a revolution; our language 
IS probably the better for the change, Init onh- because the re\ olu- 
tion proceeded through many hundreds of \-ears. Crammatical de¬ 
vices, whether sentence patterns or forms of words, can function 

only because they have currency, and currencs- is destrosed bv 
rapid change. 


31-2 Parts of the sentence; parts of speech 

The five basic parts of tlie sentence liave been described: subject, 
verb, complement, modifier, function word (see 19-4, 21-1 to 21-6). 
Individual words or word groups in sentences can be classified on 
the basis of their use as one or more of these sentence parts. Fur- 
t er classification is useful in discussing forms because some words 

y function as one part of speech but not as 

others. 

Tile classification is not easy. Englisli, being a distributive lan- 
^ readily fit into the classifications of parts of speech 

which have been borrowed from Latin grammar. Some names for 
parts of speech, however, we must have, and discussion will lie 
easier if we use familiar terms in so far as thev describe English. 

The classification into parts of speech is based on the use of words 
or word groups in particular sentences. That is, a noun is not a 
noun for any mystical reasons, but because it is used as a noun 
m the sentence under discussion. In English, most common words 
can be used as more than one part of speech, although many words 
appear more often as one part of speech than as anv other. Con, 

as a noun. But consider the follow’in(»: 

The principal thought he could cote the rehellioiis students. 

The road to the old mine was little niort* than a cotv path. 

In the first sentence cow is a verb, in the second a modifier. Or the 
word fast can appear as any of the parts of speech. 

He ran fast. 

It wa.s a fast trip. 

We fast during Lent. 

They broke their fast on Easter Sunday. 
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CONFUSION OF PARTS OF SPEECH 


Classification, therefore, does not justify our saying categorically 
that any word is any part of speech. We can not say cow is always 
a noun. We can say that in the sentence 

The cow was chewing her cud 

cow is a noun. Or we can say cow may be used as a noun or verb 
or modifier. 

The parts of speech, therefore, as they are here described, are 
to be identified on the basis of the functions of words in specific 
sentences. Distinctions are not always sharp; some forms serve more 
than one purpose at one time, but most words can be classified 
within the four main categories discussed in the pages that follow 
as the four basic parts of speech: noun e.xpressions, verbs, modifiers, 
function words. 



Confusion of parts of speech 



Substitute a word which in stamlard usage is appropriately 
used as the part of speech required. 

.-Mthough many English words are used as more tlian one part 
of speech, usage dictates which functions are appropriate for which 
NN’ords. Telephone, for example, functions readily as a noun or a 
verb or a modifier, whereas television works onlv as a noun or modi- 
ficr and televise is d<*velopmg as a verb. Conversion, however, is 
common and easy; that is, we readily convert words restricted to 
use as nouns into verbs, verbs into modifiers, nouns into modifiers. 
When we in\ cnt a radio, the noun soon becomes a modifier so that 
we can refer to radio waves, and radio even threatens to become 
a %’erb, though we have the verb broadcast. 

This easy con\ersion presents difficulties as well as convenience. 
When a writer uses words beyond their customary functions, he 
risks obscuritv if the now use is not current enough to be quickly 
understood, and he risks offense to good taste if the conversion has 
not been widelv accepted by users of the language. He should not 
convert words to unaccepted uses. Dictionaries specify the possible 
functions acceptable for each word (see also 37a, 37b, 38e, 38f). 
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31a Conversions not generally accepted PS a 

Conversion is the changing of one part of speech into anotlier. 
It is characteristic of a distributive language and is becoming con¬ 
stantly more common in American speech. Nonetheless, language 
suffers from changing too fast, and careful writers do not use noun 
forms for verbs or verbs for modifiers until custom has sanctioned 
the. conversion. 


Questionable 

A few colorful sweaters are <i 
must for every co-ed. 

I officed with the superintendent. 

1 suspicioned her. 

Get on the phone and contact 
these parties. 

[Contact is traditionally used 
only as a noun or a verb implying 
actual physical contact. Careful 
writers object to the conversion, 
not less because contact over the 
telephone is extremely difficult.] 

Mrs. Jones is vacationing in 
Richmond. 


Revised 

Ever\’ college girl neotls a few 
colorful sweaters. 

I shared an office with tlie su- 
perintendeid. 

I suspected her. 

Call these people on the ti-le- 
phone. 

[The revision is more direct at\d 
economical.] 


Mrs. Jones is spending her \aca- 
tion in Richmond. 


31b Excessive conversion of nouns io modifiers PS b 

Words usually used as nouns are readily adapted as modifiers. 
Since, however, a reader tends to think of them first as nouns, 
excessive use of them is confusing. 

Confusing Revised 

Wc took a character trait iden- We took a test inteiul«‘d to itlen- 
lification test. tify traits of character. 

[Three consecutive words usu¬ 
ally used as nouns can not modify 
one another without confti.sion.] 
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Confusing (Cont.) Revised (Cont.) 

He was referred to the price He was referred to the o£Bce of 
stablization committee office. the committee for price stabiliza¬ 

tion. 


EXERCISE 31 

A. Identify the words of the following paragraph as noun expressions, 
verbs, modifiers, or function words: 

I hastened to prepare my pack, and tackle the steep ascent that 
lay before me; but I had something on my mind. It was only a 
fancy; yet a fancy will sometimes be importunate. I had been most 
hospitably received and punctually served in my green caravanserai. 
The room was airy, the water e.xcellent, and the dawn had called 
me to a moment. I say nothing of the tapestries or the inimitable 
ceiling, nor yet of the view which I commanded from the windows; 
but I felt I was in some one's debt for all this liberal entertainment. 
And so it pleased me, in a half-laughing way, to leave pieces of money 
on the turf as I went along, until I had left enough for my nights 
lodging. I trust they did not fall to some rich and churlish drover. 

—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Trcvels with a Donkey 

B. Correct the questionable uses in the following: 

1. Our new Sun-Brown leg make-up is a must for every smart young 
woman. 

2. The columnist reports that Veronica Viem is summering in 
Miami and expects to middle-aisle in August. 

3. I suspicioned him as soon as I saw how shifty-eyed he was. 

4. And of coui-se just when I planned on a week end of fishing, I 
had to help Father Celotex the rumpus room. 

5. Any boy who was not a good dancer could not quite rate ^vith us. 

6. I will contact him by phone and find out how wholesale his 
prices are. 

7. Mother stated that she did not like the sort of boys I was dating. 

8. Until I became important enough to rate a desk of my own, I 
officed with our contact man. 

9. As soon as I moved in, I suspicioned tliat there was something 
crazy about the setup. 

10. We partied until after midnight. 
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Noun expressions are parts of the sentence which 
are used as subjects, complements, or objects of 
prepositions. 


Noun expressions may be single words or word groups (see ‘^0-1) ■ 
tor pronouns see 33-1 to 33-8. Except for pronouns and a few 
o er exceptional forms, these noun expressions are related gram¬ 
matically to the sentence primarily tlirough word order. Although 
an elaborate system of endings distinguished nouns in Anglo-Sit.xo'n, 
only t\vo endings are used with nouns in modern English; -s (or -es) 
to indicate the plural, and -s (or -s’) to indicate the possessive, 
these forms are easily identified and are considered hehw as prob¬ 
lems in spelling (see 45a. 45b). For the possessive form used with 
the gerund, see 372 . 


Uses of noun expressions 

Noun expressions include all words or word groups used as sub¬ 
jects or complements, except the predicate modifier used as a com¬ 
plement (see 21-5, 37b). They name what is being talked about or 
what is receiving the action. 


The boi/ speared the fi.s/i. 

They knew what they wanted. 

Chaiterton was a poet. 

Noun expressions may be linked to the sentence by a type of func¬ 
tion word, a preposition (see 38-5). The noun is then referred to 
as the object of the preposition. 


Dozens of boys lie on the beach. 
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The preposition of relates boys to dozens so that boys completes 
the meaning of dozens, functioning as a part of the subject On 
links beach to the sentence in such a way that it completes the 
verb, ser\"es as a complement. Notice what happens to the mean¬ 
ing of lie when on the beach is omitted. The function of nouns as 
objects of prepositions, therefore, is closely related to the basic 
function of nouns in naming subjects and complements. 

32-2 Types of noun expressions 

Proper nouns name particular places, persons, things, or ideas and 
are distinguished by capital letters (see 44b). 

Ainlyrosc Bierce was born in Ohio, but he spent much of his life in 
the West and finally disappeared in Mexico, where he had gone to 
join tlie staff of General Villa. 

Collective nouns name groups rather than individuals. They in¬ 
clude words like s<iuad, committee, flock, siuarm, famihj, group, 
herd. Tor the use of collective nouns as subjects see 36i. 

Noun clauses are dependent clauses (see 20-1) used as nouns 
and are distinguished bv certain introductory function words, the 
most common of which are that, ichich, who, whose, whoever, what, 
whatever, how, whether, if. 

W’e wondered whether tee would ever reach the top of the hill. 

How to break the news to the children was our first problem. 
Whoever ate the pie ought to confess. 

lie found out that he could get through the course without work- 

iug. 

32-3 Verbal nouns 

English retains some multiple-purpose forms, among which are 
the verbals, so called because they come from verbs and retain 
characteristics of verbs hut function also as another part of speech. 
The\ include \crbal nouns, which function not as complete verbs 

4 

but as noun expressions. 

The Joneses always go to the moving pictures, (^"c^b) 

The loneses are going to the moving pictures. (N'erb) 

The ro/m’ng.9 and the goings of the Joneses. . . . (Wrbal) 
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The verbs go and are going, witli their accompanying subjects, com¬ 
plements, and modifiers, make complete assertions. The \erbals 
comings and goings do not make complete assertions. English re¬ 
tains two types of verbal nouns: a gerund (see 32-5) and several 
forms of the infinitive (see 32-4). There are also verbal modifiers 
or participles (see 37-2). \'erbals resemble verbs in that thev can 
take subjects and complements. 

32-4 The infinitive 

In tlie principal parts of verbs, the first form is the infinitive (see 
35-1). Infinitives are often preceded by to, which is sometimes 
called the sign of the infinitive. 


I had to tell him he ought to knotc how to cheek a spark plug. 

This sentence suggests the most common use of the infiniti\e. to 
help make the complicated \crbs of which users of English are 
peculiarly fond. Theoretically, the infiniti\e ser\es as a noun, as 
in the sentence To see is to believe, !>ut usuallv an infiniti\e can¬ 
not be so sharply isolated. In the sentence abovt*. not e\'er\'<MU‘ 
would agree which of the infinitives are parts of the verb and 

which are ol)ject complements. Infinitives can take subjects ainl 
objects. 

W'c di.scovcrcd the attempt to brihe the clerk. 

Presumably attempt is the subject and clerk the object of to bribe. 
Both the subject and the object are concei\ed to retjuire the objec¬ 
tive form. 

Si.x forms of the infinitive are relatively common in modem Entr- 
lish. 


Present 

Past 


Active 

to lose 
to have lost 


Passive 

to be lost 
to have been lost 


Progressive active 

to be losing 
to liave been losing 


32-5 The gerund 

The gerund is a verbal which functions as a noun; it alwa\s 
ends in -ing. In Seeing is believing, seeing is the subject and believ¬ 
ing the subject complement. In / came to ask about going home, 
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FAULTY USE OF NOUN FORMS 


going is either the object complement of ask about or the object 
of the preposition about. The gerund is readily confused with the 
present participle (see 37-2); because both are verb forms, and 
both end in -ing. They can be distinguished by noticing that the 
gerund functions as a noun, the present participle as a modifier, 
usually as an adjective. Like the infinitive, the gerund can take a 
subject and a complement. 


32 Faulty use of noun forms 


Noun 


Substitute a proper form of the noun. 

Most errors in the form of noun expressions concern number or 
the possessive, considered as spelling problems (see 45a, 45c). For 
the possessive noun with gerund see 37g. 


32a Incorrect form of the infinitive Noun a; Inf 

The tense of the infinitive is determined by the relationship of 
the time of the action in the infinitive to the time of the action 
in the main verb. That is, if the time of the action implied in 
the infinitive is the same as the time in the verb, the infinitive should 
appear in a present form; if the time of the action implied in the 
infinitive is prior to the time in the verb, the infinitive should ap¬ 
pear in a past form. 


Faulty 

I was pleased to have received 
your note. 

[This sentence implies that he 
became pleased some time after he 
had received the note.] 

Colloquial 

This has been the worst storm 
ever to strike the state of Arkansas. 

[To strike implies either present 
or future time, whereas the sen- 


Revised 

I was pleased to receive your 
note. 

[The pleasure is now simultane¬ 
ous with the receiving of the note.] 

Revised 

(1) This has been the worst 
storm ever to have struck the state 
of Arkansas. 

(2) This has been the worst 


FAULTY USE OF NOUN FORMS 


32:Noun 


CoUo(iuial (Cont.) 

fence obviously refers to past time. 
Constructions of this sort are be¬ 
coming more common, especially 
in newspapers, but are avoided by 
careful writers.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

storm that ever struck the state of 
Arkansas. 

[The second revision is better.] 


32b Clumsy use of the gerund Noun b; Ger 

Some writers find themselves tempted to use tlie gerund in round¬ 
about sentences in which a more direct construction emploving an 
infinitive would be briefer and stronger. 

Awkward Revised 

I always took pleasure in going (1) I always liked to go to tlie 
to the moving pictures. moving pictures. 

(2) I always liked moving pic¬ 
tures. 


EXERCISE 32 

A. Identify the noun expressions in the following passage: 

Then came the question—horrid thought!—as to who was the 
partner of Ellen’s guilt? Was it, could it be, her own son. her darling 
Ernest? Ernest was getting a big boy now. She could o.xcuse anv 
young woman for taking a fanev to him; as for himself, whv she 
was sure he was behind no young man of liis age in appreciation 
of the charms of a nice-looking young woman. So long as he was 
innocent she did not mind this, but oh, if he were gniltv ! 

She could not bear to think of it, and yet it would be mere coward¬ 
ice not to look such a matter in the face—her hope was in the Lord, 
and she was readv to bear cheerfullv and make the best of anv suf- 

^ ^ r 

fering he might think fit to lay upon her. That the babv must be 
either a boy or a girl—this much, at anv rate, was clear. No less 
clear was it that the child, if a bov, wouUl resemble Theobald, and 
if a girl, herself. Resemblance, whether of body or mind, generallv 
leaped over a generation. The guilt of the parents must not be shared 
by the innocent offspring of shame—oh, no—and such a child as 
this would be . . . She was off in one of her reveries at once. 

The child wa.s in the act of being consecraterl Archbishop of 
Canterbury when Theobald came in from a visit in the parish, and 
was told the shocking discovery. 

—SAMUEL uuTLEu, Tlic Way of All Flesh 
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FAULTY USB OF NOUN FORMS 


B. Identify the verbal nouns in the passage below. Do some of them 
seem to be parts of verbs? For some verbals no answer may be pos¬ 
sible. Verbals are multiple-purpose words, and their functions are 
often difficult to define. 

I have collected and split up now quite a pile of driftwood,—rails 
and riders and stems and stumps of trees,—perhaps half or three 
quarters of a tree. It is more amusing, not only to collect tliis with 
my boat and bring it up from the river on my back, but to split it 
also, than it would be to speak to a farmer for a load of wood and 
to saw and split that. Each stick I deal with has a history, and I read 
it as I am handling it, and, last of all, I remember my adventures 
in getting it, while it is burning in the winter evening. That is the 
most interesting part of its history. It has made part of a fence or 
a bridge, perchance, or has been rooted out of a clearing and bears 
the marks of fire on it. When I am splitting it, I study the effects of 
water on it, and, if it is a stump, the curiously \vinding grain by 
which it separates into so many prongs,—how to take advantage of 
its grain and split it most easily. I find that a dry oak stump \\ill split 
pretty easily in the direction of its diameter, but not at right angles 
with it or along its circles of growth. I got out some good knees 
for a boat. Thus one half the value of my wood is enjoyed before 
it is housed, and the other half is equal to the whole value of an 
equal quantity of the wood which I buy. 

Some of my acquaintances have been wondering why I took all 
this pains, bringing some nearly three miles by water, and have sug¬ 
gested various reasons for it. I tell them in my despair of making 
them understand me that it is a profound secret,—which it has 
proved,—set I did hint to them that one reason was that I wanted 
to get it. I take some sati.sfaction in eating mv food, as well as in 
being nourished by it. I feel well at dinner-time as well as after it. 
The world will never find out why you don’t love to have your bed 
tucked up for you,—why you will be so perverse. I enjoy more drink¬ 
ing water at a clear spring than out of a goblet at a gentleman’s table. 

—The Heart of Thoreaus Journals 

C. In the following sentences, select the appropriate form of the verbal 
noun, and explain the reason for your choice: 

1. I was glad (to receive, to have received) vour invitation. 

2. It was the largest audience ever (to convene, to have convened) 
in Severing Hall. 

3. When you get into the boat be sure (to fasten, to have fastened) 
vour life belt. 

4. The stairs are steep; be sure (to hold, to have held) the guard 
rail. 
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5. Father came along just when I was about (to be lost, to have 
been lost). 


6. I was ashamed (to lose, to be losing, to have been losing) the 
game for our team. 

7. If they were not doing their algebra, they ought (to be doin", 
to have been doing) it. 

8. Those who were (about to die, to have died) took a last "lance 

at each other. ” 


9. She was frightened (to undergo, to have undergone) the opera¬ 
tion. 


10. He expected (to be, to have been) elected house manager. 
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Pronouns, which include several sorts of highly 
flexible noun expressions, serve as function words 
and also as noun forms. They are called pronouns, 
meaning for-nouns. 


Pronouns give unusual trouble in modem English, because the) 
have preserved more of the Anglo-Saxon declension than has any 
other group of words. The various pronoun forms must be learned 
and their uses distinguished. 

33-1 Pronoun forms; antecedents 

A pronouns case {that is, the subjective, objective, or possessive 
form) derives from its use as a noun expression in its own clause. 

A pronoun conforms in number, person, and gender with its ante¬ 
cedent. 

The antecedent is the noun expression to which the pronoun 
refers (see 29-1, 29-2). Consider the following sentence: 

Jean asked the florist whether he had made up the corsage of faded 
carnations which Jack had sent her. 


He, which, and her are pronouns, each with a different antecedent. 
He refers to its antecedent, jiorist; which to corsage, and her to 
Jean. The selection of each pronoun depends upon its use and its 
antecedent. He, for example, is the subjective form because it is 
used as the subject of its clause; it is masculine and singular to con¬ 
form with its antecedent. Her is the objective form because it is 
the indirect object of the verb sent; it is feminine and singular be¬ 
cause it refers to Jean. Pronouns of the various classes discussed 
below can be selected on this basis. 
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33-2 Personal pronouns 

Personal pronouns distinguish the speaker (first person), the 
person spoken to (second person), and the person spoken of (tliird 
person). They are preserved in three cases, as follows: 


Singular 

Plural 


Subjective (nominative) 


First person 
I 

vve 


Second person Third person 

you, thou he, she. it 

you they 


These forms are used for subjects of clauses and sentences and for 
subject complcmc^.ts after linking verbs. 


Objective (accusative) 

Singular me you. thee him. her, it 

Plural us you them 

These forms are used for all objects and complements, except siili- 
ject complements, both of verbs and prepositions and for the sub¬ 
jects of infinitives. 


Possessive (genitive): forms used as modifiehs 

Singular my vour, thy his. her. its 

Plural our your their 

These forms are used as modifiers to show possession (see 37-3). 

Your nose has its own shape. 

They also indicate a wide variety of intimate relationships which 
cannot be classified as indicating possession. Consider the tollowin«T 
sentence: 


Our representative in ijour territory will he glad to c.ill at yaur office. 

The word our does not indicate possession; the company hires this 
representative but does not own him. Nor does the first your in¬ 
dicate possession; the prospect merely docs business in the terri¬ 
tory'. Whether it be New York City or the state of I^uisiana, he 
does not own it. The third your may indicate possession; the pros- 
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pect ma}' own his office, but it is more likely that he rents it or 
that it has been assigned him by his employer. For possessive forms 
with the gerund, see 37g. 


Possessive (genitive): forms used as complements 

Singular .nine yours, thine liis, hers, its 

Plural ours yours theirs 

These fonns are used as subject complements. 


The book is mine. 

My daughter is tjours. 

The alteniate forms given here for the second personal singular 
are no longer in use, except for special purposes, notably in ad¬ 
dresses to the deity, in the speech of certain sects, and for archaic 
diction. 


33-3 Relative pronouns 

Relative pronouns are function words which join a dependent 
clause to the remainder of the sentence, but they act also as noun 
expressions within the clause. 


Grandmother, icho wore spit curls to her dving day, arrived sprout¬ 
ing curlicues like a squid. ' ' 

W ho relates the clause to the main predication but serves also as 
tile subject of the dependent clause, who wore spit curls to her 
dfjing daij. The relative pronouns who and whoever are declined 
as follows; who, whoever (subjective); u.7iom, whomever (objec- 
ti\e); whose, whosever (possessive). These fonns are used for 
persons. Which, whichever, what, whatever are used for inanimate 
objects, and usually for animixls. The forms for persons are also 
soinetiim-s used for animals. That is used for either persons or 
things. Ilelati\’e pronouns other than who and whoever are not de¬ 
clined; the other reiatix'e pronouns use the same fonn for the sub¬ 
jective and objective, and whose for the possessive. Some writers 
prefer diat for a restrictive clause, which and who for a non- 

restiictive. For punctuation of restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses, 
see 4>3fa. 
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The relative pronoun can be readily confused with the relative 
or subordinating conjunction, the more because some of the forms 
are the same. A relative pronoun can be distinguished because it 
serves as a noun in the grammar of its clause. The relative con¬ 
junction has no grammatical function within the clause. In 

I tried to buy Fido, who had just swallowed a twenty-dollar bill 

who is the subject of a clause and is thus a pronoun. In 

I tried to buy whichever puppy had swallowed the twcntj -dollar hill 

puppy is the subject of the clause, and tvhicJicver does not func¬ 
tion as a noun. It is a modifying relative conjunction (see 38-3). 

33-4 Interrogative pronouns 

Interrogative pronouns signal a cpiestion and act as noun expres¬ 
sions. 


Who is he? What is he doing? 

Most of the words and forms which serve as relative pronouns can 
.serve also as interrogative pronouns. 

33-5 Indefinite pronouns 

Indefinite pronouns refer to unspecified persons or tilings. 

In our house, anyone can have anyOiin^ lie wants. 

Words like anyone, everyone, anybody, everybody, anything, cvery- 
thing, each, any, and all can serve as indefinite pronouns if they fill 
the function of noun expressions. Words like each, any, and all 
can serve also as modifiers. 

33-6 Intensive pronouns 

Intensive pronouns give emphasis; they thus resemble nouns in 
apposition. 

I will cut the rope niyself. 
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Forms of the intensive pronoun are developed from the personal 
pronoun; they are: myself, yourself, himself (not hisself), herself, 
itself, ourselves, yourselves, themselves (not theirselves). 

33-7 Reflexire pronouns 

Reflexive pronouns redirect the action or predication of the verb 
to the subject. 

I cut myself. 

The forms of the reflexive pronoun are identical with those of the 
intensive pronoun. 

33-8 Demonstrative pronouns 

T)emonstrative pronouns point out; they can be distinguished 
from demonstrative adjectives because they function as noun ex¬ 
pressions. 

That is the man 1 saw through the window. (Demonstrative pro¬ 
noun) 

That man was outside my window. (Demonstrative adjective) 



Error in pronoun form 


Pron 


Select the form of the pronoun which is determined by its 
use as a noun expression in its clause and which agrees in 
person, number, and gender with its antecedent. 


33a Faulty pronoun agreement 

with an indefinite pronoun Pron a; Agr a 

Iiuk'finitc pronouns like everybody, anybody, everyone, each, 
every, somebody specify one out of a group and are logically sin¬ 
gular ill Tueaning. In fonnal writing they are best treated as singu¬ 
lar, tiKHiirh colloquially they are often used as plurals (see also 
obe). Pronouns referring to them should be singular. 
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Colloquial 

When everybody has given their 
opinions, the committee can de¬ 
cide. 

[Since everybody is logically sin- 
gular, the pronoun of tc/iicA it is 
the antecedent should be singular.] 

Anybody can see it is to their 
advantage to have a college de¬ 
gree. 


Revised 

When everybody has given his 
opinion, the committee can decide. 

[The singular his has replaced 
the plural their.] 


Anybody can see it is to his ad¬ 
vantage to have a college degree. 


33b Plural pronouns with alternative 

subjects Pron b; Agr b 

Alternative subjects, usually separated by or or nor, are logically 
singular and require a singular pronoun. 


Faulty 

Neither Columbus nor Henry 
Hudson achieved their ambitions. 

[The subject, being alternative, 
is singular.] 


Revised 

Neither Columbus nor Henry 
Hudson achieved his ambition. 

[The singular liis has replaced 
the plural their.] 


33c Incorrect number after a 

collective noun Pron c; Agr c 

In American idiom, a collective noun is treated as singular, un¬ 
less the meaning clearly shows that the parts in the collection, not 
the collection as a whole, are considered in the sentence. If the 
collective noun is singular in meaning, a pronoun referring to it 
should be singular. 


faulty 

The company moved forward to 
their position in the line. 

[The company, thought of as a 
unit, is singular.] 

The company considers John 
one of their be.st men. 

[Their can be replaced with the 
singular form (1), or it can he 
given an antecedent (2).] 


Revised 

The company moved forward to 
its position in the line. 

[The singular pronoun its has 
rejdaced the plural their.] 

(1) The company considers 
John one of i7.v best men. 

(2) The managers of the com- 

C any consider John one of their 
cst men. 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

The sixth grade pawed in its 
desks for its geographies. 

[The subject is plural because 
the sentence refers to individuals.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

The sixth grade pawed in their 
desks for their geographies. 

[The plural their has replaced 
the singular its.] 


33d Incorrect personal pronoun sub feet Pron d 

The subjective form should be used as the subject of a sentence 
or a clause, regardless of the use of the pronoun's antecedent. 


Faulty 

Jim and me made the first team 
as forwards. 

Since I was not hungry, I told 
them that Mary and him could di¬ 
vide the lunch. 

[Though they follow the main 
verb told, the words Mary and him 
comprise the subject of could di¬ 
vide the lunch.] 


Revised 

Jim and I made the first team as 
forwards. 

Since I was not hungry, I told 
them that Mary and he could di¬ 
vide the lunch. 

[The objective form him has 
been changed to the subjective 
form he.] 


33e Incorrect personal pronoun 

after a linking verb pron e 

Logically, a linking verb (see 34-1) should be followed by the 
subjective form, since the verb links a following complement to 
the subject. The subject-verb-object sentence pattern is so preva¬ 
lent, however, that users of English tend to use the objective form 
whenever it appears after the verb. 

There is a legend that the late Professor George Lyman Kittredge, 
one of the world authorities on language, was working late in his 
office one night when an alert student janitor became suspicious 
that robbers might be ransacking the professor’s office. 

Hey, who s in there?” the student yelled. 

“It’s all right,” Professor Kittredge replied. “It’s me. Kittredge.” 

“Tile devil it is,” the student retorted. “Kittredge'd say, Tt is I.’ ” 

Wlicther or not this stoiy’ is apocr\'phal, there is a growing 
tendency to use the objective form after it is, especially in collo¬ 
quial speech—/is me, Ifs her. Careful speakers still preserve logic 
under formal circumstances, however, and say It is I, It is she. If, 
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for instance, the student janitor had gone down the hall and tele¬ 
phoned, Professor Kittredge probably would have said, "It is I. 


Colloquial 

"May I speak to Dr. Jordan, 
please?” 

"This is him.” 


Revi'ied 

"Mav I speak to Dr. Jordan, 
please?” 

“This is he.” 


33f Failure to use objective form 

of personal pronoun Pron f 

Use the objective case for an object complement (direct object, 

indirect object), for the principal word of a prepositional phrase' 

(object of a preposition), or for the subject or object of an infinitive 
(see 32-4). 


Faulty 

We never liked the Broadnicks, 
neither she nor her husband. 

[She is in apposition to Broad¬ 
nicks and is thus part of the ob¬ 
ject complement.] 

It was impossible for Mary and 1 
to hand in our papers Friday. 

[The subject of an infinitive has 
the objective form.] 

Just between you and /, no hair 
ever got that color naturally. 

The manager promised my wife 
and / the new apartment. 


Revised 

We never liked the Broadnicks, 
neither her nor her husband. 

[The objective her has replaced 
the subjective she.] 

It was impossible for Mary and 
me to hand in our papers Friday. 

[The objective me replaces the 
subjective I.j 

Just between you and me, no 

hair ever got that color naturally. 

* 

The manager promised my wife 
and me the new apartment. 


33g Incorrect relative or interrogative pronoun Pron 9 

As a function word, a relative or interrogative pronoun takes its 
number and gender from its antecedent, but as a noun expression 
It takes its form from its function in its clau.se. This duality causes 
some difficulty. Since interrogative and relative pronouns are func¬ 
tion words, they must be placed so that they show relationsliips 
within the sentence. As pronouns, they are often either subjects 
or complements; but since they acquire their position as function 
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words, the normal order of actor-action-complement may be dis¬ 
turbed. The result is pressure to choose a pronoun form which 
would fit tlie order, not the logic of the sentence. 

I a.sked him who he thought he was hitting. 

I asked iiim whom lie tliought he was liitting. 

In these sentences who and whom function as object complements 
of was hitting. Logically, the correct form is whom. The word is 
the first word in its clause, however, and since it occupies the sub¬ 
ject position, speakers naturally say who. The English language 
seems here to be in transition, whom pre.ser\'ing a detail of our 
declined grammar, who being natural to a distributive grammar. 
Many careful writers would still insist upon whom in tliis e.xample, 
but more liberal authorities would sanction who, especially in col¬ 
loquial use. 


I'miltij or CoUo({tii(il 

You may ask whoever vou 
please. 

[NV'hoever is the object comple¬ 
ment of please.] 

1 asked him whom he was. 

[Whom is flat the object of 
(i-'.ked. but the subject complement 
of was.] 

I met thi* girl whom, everyone 
sai<i. \\a.s going to win llie heautv 
contest. 

[Wliom is not the object of said, 
hut the sul)ject of was.] 

Who do Nou want? 

Whom does he tliink he is? 


Revised 

Vou may ask whomever you 
please. 

[The objective form, whomever, 
has been substituted.] 

I a.sked him who he was. 

[The subjective form has been 
substituted.] 


I met tlie girl who, everyone 
said, was going to win the beauty 
contest. 

[The stibjcctive form has been 
std)stitutcd.] 

Whom do vou want? 

# 

Who docs he think he is? 


English no longer lias a possessive form to correspond to which. 
Most writers now use whose freeh’ for this purpose, but some 
authorities object to using a form of who to refer to inanimate ob¬ 
jects. The usage can be avoided by a change in structure. 
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Inconsistent 

I do not like a ring whose set¬ 
ting reminds me of Grandmother’s 
day. 


_ 33:Pron 

Revised 

(1) I do not like a ring with 
a setting which reminds me of 
Grandmother’s day. 

(2) I do not like a ring the 
setting of which reminds me of 
Grandmother's dav. 


33h Reflexive pronoun used for personal pronoun Pron h 

The reflexive or intensive form should not be used in a construc¬ 
tion calling for a personal pronoun. 


Faulty 

Henry and myself started to 
make a “hot-rod” car. 

[Myself is part of the subject.] 

They invited Anne and myself 
to the Sigma Nu formal dance. 


Revised 

Henry and / started to make a 
“hot-rod” car. 

[The subjective form has been 
substituted.] 

Tliey invited Anne and me to 
the Sigma Nu formal dance. 


32i First person form misplaced in a series Pron i 

As a courtesy, the first personal pronoun is put last in a se(|uence. 

Improper Revised 

I and Evelyn won tlie doubles. Evelyn and I won the tloubl. s. 


33j Inconsistency in the sequence of pronouns Pron j 

Avoid unnecessary shifting from one person to another (see 17b). 

This problem presents some dilliculties in English, since modern 

English lias no good impersonal construction. Constructions like 

u;c find, they say, and you go are common, but ambiguous. The 

indefinite one is less ambiguous but can become very awkward, 

especially when the possessive one’s is required. Tor all but the 

most formal writing, however, one can be combined with he and 
his. 


Iticomistent 

When one is abroad, you will 
almost always find somebody who 
can speak your language. 


Revised 

W'hen one is abroad, he will ,il- 
most always find somebotK’ \\ln) 
can speak his language". 
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inconsistent (Cont.) 

[The shift from one to you is a 
shift of person.] 


I think everybody should be 
careful of one's grammar. 


Revised (Cont.) 

[The third person forms, he and 
his, are consistent with the third 
person one.] 

I think everybody should be 
careful of his grammar. 


33k Failure io distinguish that and what Pron k 

What is used for the archaic that which and in this usage should 
not be confused with that. 

^iifdtij Revised 

That you have learned will be What you have learned will be 
useful someday. useful someday. 

EXERCISE 33 

A. Identify the various kinds of pronouns in tlie following sentences. 

1. Whoever says that places himself in a suspicious position. 

“• 'The dean, himself, wanted to know what vou have been doing, 
o. That is the man who told me that amazing stor)' about myself. 

4. I asked him what he thought vou could expect from anybody 

like that. ^ ' 

5. Evei^’ man must be the judge of questions of conscience. 

6. Anyone will grab at anv means of survival. 

7. Just between us, nobody can do that or be that good. 

S. I told him that he ought to tiy to catch whoever did it. 

9. He must be a <juack. because he said that he, himself, had 
psyclioanalyzed himself. 

10. \ou might call me when you find out who has the answer. 

B. Iti the tollowing sentences choose the correct pronoun to agree in 
number with the collecti\’e noun which is its antecedent: 

1. The herd of wild burros follows (its, their) path up the canyon. 

2. rile gang held (its, their) regular meeting W^ednesday after 
school. 

b. The Chamber of Commerce cast (its, their) ballots for various 
candidates for beaut>' queen. 
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4. The team took (its, their) positions about the field. 

5. The Security Council will endeavor to reach (its. their) decision 
today. 

6. The convention of nurses kept busy brushing (its, their) respec¬ 
tive teeth. 

7. A handful of small boys searched vainly in (its, their) pockets. 

8. The fratemiU' bowling team has just won (its, their) first vic¬ 
tory. 

9. The cordon of policemen tightened (its, their) net around the 
hideout. 

10. The committee approved the minutes of (its. thcjr) last meeting. 

C. Choose the correct pronoun form in the follow ing sentences, and give 

the reason for your choice: 

1. The recording socretar)? That is (she, Ikt) at t!»e t.ible. 

2. Ever\'bndy sai<l Uncle Adrian was stingy, l)Mt he left (wo, us) 
girls a beautiful house. 

3. Imagine (he, his, him) dancing! 

4. When she had tlie ingrerlients jumbled in the p<in, she stood 
.staring as though she did not dare ask what (we. us) girls would 
liave done, 

5. Ask the patrolman (who, whom) Ik* thinks he is arresting. 

6. The rjuarrel between my sister and (I. nu*, nnself) began when 
I was a child, 

7. Ever\’bodv grabbed for (his, their) weapons. 

8. I canntjt help wondering (who, whom) lie thinks he is. 

9. Aunt Arnv asked Ethel anti (I, me, iinself) out for tlu* we«k end. 

10. If one is in a national park (\()U, he, thev) can find drinking 
water if (you, he. thc*v) will ask a ranger. 

11. We heard voices coming over the water, and we knew it was 
(they, them). 

12. W'e sortr <1 out the mittens to the children, e.ich aceoi ding to 
(his, their) age, 

13. Neither Martha nor Emily ha<l ever se<*ii (her. their) escort 
l>efore, 

14. V<*u in.iv nf)minat(* fwhoj-ver, whomev<-r) you j)leasc*. 

15. Harry kept complaining about the rain, but after a while we 
agreed that the, him) and (I. me) would start out. 
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16. When Father cooks, nobody feels sorry for (he, his, him) sweat¬ 
ing over a hot stove. 

17. He stabbed in the dark, without knowing (who, whom) he 
might hit. 

18. The janitor was always nice to (we, us) girls. 

19. Anybody who tries, whether from the Golden Rule, the Analects 
of Confucius, or Kant’s categorical imperative, can discover what 
is (your, their, his) duty. 

20. Either the president of the sorority or the treasurer must put 
(her, their) signature on the note. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 


Verbs combine with the subject to form a relatively 
complete assertion; in completmg this assertion 
most verbs require a complement. 


Linking verbs or copulas link the subject to a complement closely 
related to it in meaning. Transitive verbs relate the subject to a 
complement or complements not closely related to it in meaning. 
Intransitive verbs are complete without a complement but may be 
modified. 


34-1 Intransitive verbs 

Verbs which can, with a subject, complete a predication arc in¬ 
transitive. That is, they do not /r«nsfer or trflMAmit meaning to a 
subject complement, as linking verbs do, or to an object comple¬ 
ment, as transitive verbs do. In sentences like She lives, She sings, 
She used to sing. She was singing, all the words e.\cepl the pronoun 
subject she are either intransitive verbs or parts of intransitive \ erl>s. 
Intransitive verbs arc relatively rare in modern English, but some¬ 
times they constitute the core of sentences which are quite long. 


In spite of her incipient laryngitis, the drafty ol<l l)iirn in which she 
was asked to perform, and the handicap of a foreign audietK-e, she 
sang very well, reacliing liigh C with scarcely a suggestion ol a 
s<]ucuk. 

The sul)jcct is she and the verb, sang, is intransitive; it has no cotn- 
plernent. 


34-2 Linking verbs or copulas 

Linking verbs seldom have much meaning liy themselves and 
serve mainlv to link a sjibject with a subject tx)mplement (sec also 
2.5-1). 
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Life is real, life is earnest. 
Life is a shadow. 


CLASSIFICAT/ON OF VBRBS 


Is links the subject life with words which describe it, real and ear¬ 
nest, or it links life with another noun, shadow, which tells some- 
tliing about the subject by restating it in different terms. The most 
common linking verbs are forms of to be: am, are, was, were. Other 
linking verbs are not so readily recognized; among them are seem, 
appear, look, feel, taste, smell, and sound. 

t 

You look tired. 

This tastes bitter. 


Some verbs not iisuallv thought of as linking verbs have become 
so in particular uses. Consider the following: 


The exception proves the rule. (Transitive) 
The task proved impossible. (Linking) 


In the first sentence, the verb takes an object, rule; in the second 
it links a modifier with the subject. To interpret proves in the first 
sentence as a linking verb would change the meaning to becomes. 
For cjuestions of pronouns and modifiers with linking verbs see 33e, 
37b. 


34-3 Transitive verbs 

A transitive \erb requires a complement which is other than an 
aspect of the subject. It requires both a subject and a complement 
to complete its meaning. The relationships in meaning between verb 
and complement \ary. Consider the following sentences: 

G<hI ma<le a groou apple, 
jdluitiy saw the apple. 

Joluiti)- wanted the apple. 

JohiiiU' ate the apple. 

Tliiaeafter Jolinny di.sliked green apples. 

In eacli si-ntence, apple is the object complement, but its relation¬ 
ship with the rest of the sentence varies. It docs not alwax’s “re- 
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ceive action” from the verb, but it does complete the meaning of 
the verb. If, for example, the object were dropped from the fourtli 
sentence, the meaning would change. 

34-4 Complex verbs and separable suffixes 

Users of English are coming more and more to combine groups 
of words to function as the verb. These complex forms are useful, 
and the ordinary user of the language probably has less trouble 
with them than grammarians have; but they should be mentioned 
here because they indicate the complc.xity of modem verbs in rela¬ 
tion to their complements. Consider the following sentences; 


Johnny looked at the apple. 

Johnny thought about the apple. 

Johnny made a grab for the apple. 

Johnny made up his mind about the apple. 

Superficially, these sentences look different from those in 34-3. It is 
possible to say that in the first sentence looked is the verb and that 
this verb is modified by at the apple. This does not, however, make 
very good sense. Johnny did not just look, his look being modified 
by the direction of his looking, at the apple. He was .scrutinizing 
the apple, deciding what to do next. This becomes clear in the 
following sentences: 

Verb 
examined 

looked at 


Subject 

Johnny 

Johnny 


Cotnj)l(’iiu'ttt 
the apple, 
the apple. 


finite clearly exatnined is the grammatical etjuivalent of looked at. 
Apple is best thought of as the complement of both verbs. The 
same sort of analysis will explain the three remaining sentences. 
That is, all these sentences fall into the same subject-verb-comple- 
ment pattern characteristic of constructions having transitive verbs. 
The verbs in the other sentences would be thou{>ht about, made a 
grab for, and made up his mind about. 

This kind of interpretation is confirmed by consideration of the 
sentence on the next page. 
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The airplane blew up. 

What does up mean here? Obviously not ttp in the sense of away 
from the earth. The plane, or what was left of it, came down. Nor 
does blew in this sentence mean blew. The two words, blew up, 
mean exploded. That is, two words have lost their original meanings 
and have become a new word with a meaning of its own. There are 
many such, as in hold up a train, get up a subject, call up a girl. 
Up is not the only word so used; hundreds of combinations employ 
at, by, in, on, of, off, out, to, and the like. Constructions of this sort 
are often called verb-adverb combinations, since the element which 
was not a verb was probablv formerly an adverbial modifier (see 
21 - 6 ). 

These verbs are peculiar in that the second element must often 
be separated from the verb and placed after the complement or at 
the end of tlic clause or sentence. 

You can count me out. 

How arc we going to find that out? 

In some sentences tlio second element can be separated, or need 
not be. 


Look these words up. 
Look up these words. 


Locutions of tliis sort are often of recent growth, sometimes so 
recent that they must be considered colloquial or vulgate, unsuited 
to foirnal composition. L\'cn when well established they are not 
;d\\ays .suitable lor formal occasions. There is nothing wrong with 

'1 hi.s is the book \-ou were talkinz about 
but in formal composition a writer may prefer 


T iiis book, to wliich M(*lville luid referred the previous evening 
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34 Faulty verb choice VC 

Select verbs which, according to standard usage, have the 
meaning required by the sentence. 

34a Confusion between similar verbs VC a; Trans 

Three pairs of verbs cause particular difficulty because they are 
similar in meaning and spelling but are confined by usage to specific 
functions. Past forms of the verbs especially are confused. 

Lie (combined with such words as on, in, at, by, de>wn) indicates 
that the subject occupies a position. 

The book lies on the table. 

The book lay on the table yesterday. 

The book has lain on the table in the past. 

Lay has a wide variety of meanings but carries a sense of place 
or put. 

He lays the book on the table. 

He laid the book on the table yesterday. 

He has laid the book on the table in the past. 

Sif (often combined with such words as on, in, at, by, up. or with 
a word indicating place, like there) indicates that the subject oc¬ 
cupies a seat or place or is in a sitting position. 

He sits by the window. 

He sat by the window last week. 

He Itas sat there for a year. 

Set (transitive) indicates that the subject performs an act, placing 
or putting something. 

He sets the lamp on the table. 

He set the lamp on the table yesterday. 

He has often set the lump on the table. 
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Rise (often combined with such words as up, out, over, or with 
a word indicating time, like earlij or late) indicates that the subject 
moves. 


He rises before dawn. 

He rose before da^^'n yesterday. 
He has risen earlv all his life. 

9 


Raise (transitive) indicates that the subject performs an act, lift¬ 
ing something or causing it to rise. 


He raises his hand. 

He raised his hand during jesterday s meeting. 
He has raised his hand during cvcr\’ class. 


Faulty 

Her clothes were laying on the 
bed. 


[A mistaken notion that lie refers 
only to animate things sometimes 
leads to this error. Lav needs an 
object to complete it.] 


Revised 

Her clothes were lying on the bed. 

[To lie indicates that the subject 
occupies a position.] 


^^'e decided just to lay around 
on the beach. 

[To lay on means to place an¬ 
other ()bject upon.] 


We decided just to lie around 
on the beach. 

[To lie on means to place oneself 
upon.] 


He laid on the sofa. 

[This sentence—if the feat acre 
possible—would mean that he laid 
an egg on the sofa.] 


\\ hen the preaclicr raised his 
iiands, and we all raised up, Ma 
just set. 

[Raised is a transitive form; the 
first use is therefore correct, the 


He lay on the sofa. 

[In verbs meaning to place one¬ 
self or rest, lie appears as lie, lies 
in the present, lay in the past, and 
lain in the past participle. In verbs 
meaning to place another object, 
lay appears as la\- or lays in the 
present, and laid in the past and 
past participle.] 

When the preacher raised his 
hands, and we all rose, Ma just 
sat. 

[The intransitive rose, the past 
form of rise, has replaced the in- 
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Faulty {Cont.) 

second incorrect. Set is a transitive 
verb except in the meaninfi ' 
endeavor to hatch eggs." The sun 
sets is an exception sanctioned by 
usage. ] 


Revhed (Cont.) 

correct use of raise. Sat, the past 
form of sit, has replaced set.] 


34b Excessive use of linking verbs VC b; Link 

Sometimes linking verbs can be very effective. 

He looks gentle, but actually he is the notorious hatcliet rmiiclerer. 

Part of the impact of the sentence depends on tlie slight difference 
in meaning between looks and is. Usually, however, the linking verb 
lias little meaning; and since the verb in good prose carries much 
of the meaning, a writer using linking verbs must overwork other 
parts of his sentences. Usually e.\cessi\'e use of linking \'erhs, espe¬ 
cially of forms of to be, betrays the writers lazv thinking or faulty 
structure. The overuse of to he often reveals inadecjuate subordi¬ 
nation (.see 27a) or illogical relationships betw’een ideas (see 25a). 
Often linking verbs usurp places better filled bv more vigorous 
verbs. 


Faulty 

The conversion (jf tli<* poH«*r\- 
craft into what is now a highiv 
ramified industry is due to a long 
series of improve ments, as well as 
to the methods whieh are nt>w in 
use in distribution anti marketing. 
The first step towartl the better 
rnaiiufueture of )>otterv was the 
use of cf)mrnf)rj salt. \\‘ln-n the p<)l 
was red hot in tlu- oven, the at¬ 
tendant was ready to pour salt 
through the top of th<‘ furnace. 
This method was the factor whieh 
put a smot)th. colorless glaze on 
the earthenware. It was one hun¬ 
dred Vi'ars later when Enoch 
Booth was the introducer of tin- 


Revised 

A s<Ties {>f lmprf>vements in 
maniifa( tming, distributing, and 
marketing turned the craft of ])ot- 
terv making int.) a highly ramified 
modern industry. Salt provided the 
first improvement. Cast into tlu’ 
furnace when the earthenware 
glowed red hot, it fii.sed to form 
a eol(»rless glaze. A hundred vears 
later. Enoch Booth improved 
glazes with a method of iloubh- 
firing which permitted the use of 
colors. . . . 

[Removing the inappropriate 
linking verlt.s .shortens and .slrcn‘:lli- 
ens the paragraph ] 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

double-firing process to improve 

[The paragraph is cumbersome 
because misused forms of the verb 
to be require awkward, roundabout 
scntcnces.'\ 



34c Colloquialism in use of separable verbs VC c 

Some separable verbs are branded in the older handbooks as 
“incorrect/’ on the theory that the separable part of the verb is a 
preposition, that the word preposition means before something, and 
that these separable elements should therefore not appear at the 
end of a sentence, where they cannot be before anytliing. This 
would not be ver)' good logic, even if the words were prepositions. 
Some parts of separable verbs must be put at the end of the sen¬ 
tence, and others may be. These verbs oflFer difficulties, however. 
\ erb forms with separable suffi.xes are developing rapidly, more 
rapidly than they are being accepted into standard usage. Some¬ 
times verbs arc formed which persist in colloquial usage without 
being accepted as suitable for more formal prose. Sometimes, on 
the analogy of standard verbs with separable suffixes, forms are 
concocted which have no separate meaning, no excuse for existence, 
and no place even in colloquial usage. 


Unacceptable 

If tliey don’t like it. they ought 
to g<-t out. 

[Gi‘t out may become standard 
F.ngli.sh. but it can not now be 
considered suitable for formal writ- 

The student council should have 

an (A C out for ways to raise monev. 
•• • . 

After reading the letter, she was 
all set up again. 

[77u- slang is difficult to trans¬ 
late: its vagueness is part of its 
weakness.] 


Revised 

If they don’t like it, tliey should 
leave. 


The student council should be 
alert to new means of raising 
money. 

After reading the letter she felt 
happy again. 
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Unacceptable (Cant.) 

I could not see where it was at. 
[At here adds nothing.] 

You had better phone her up. 


Revised (Cont.) 

(1) I could not see where it 
was. 

(2) I could not see it. 

(1) You had better call her up. 

(2) You should telephone her. 


EXERCISE 34 

A. In the following passage identify the active and passive verbs, the 
linking verbs, the intransitive verbs, and the transitive verbs; 

1. Then tlie Lord said unto Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh, and tell 
him, Thus saith the Lord God of the Hebrews, Let my people 
go, that they ma)- serve me. 

2. For if thou refuse to let them go, and wilt hold them still, 

3. Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle whicli Is in the 
field, upon the horses, upon the asses, upon the camels, upon 
the o.xen, and upon the sheep; there shall be a verx' grievous 
murrain. 

4. And the Lord shall sever bcUvecn the cattle of Israel and the 
cattle of Egypt: and there .shall nothing die of all th.it is the 
children s of Israel. 

5. And the Lord appointed a set time, saying, Tomorrou’ the Lord 
shall do this thing in the land. 

6. And the Lord did that thing on the morrow: but of the cattle 
of the children of Israel died not one. 

7. And Pharaoh .sent, and behold, there was not one of the cattle 
of the Israelites dead. And the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, 
and he did not let the peoj)le go. 

8. And the Lord said unto Moses and unto Aaron, Take to you 
handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses sprinkle it toward 
the heaven in the siglit of Pharaoln 

9. And it shall become small dust in all the land of Egypt, and sh.ill 
be a boil breaking forth with blains upon man, upon beast, 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 

10. And they took ashes of the furnace, and stood beftjre Pharaoh; 
and Moses sprinkled it up toward heaven; and it became a boil 
breaking forth w'ith blains upon man, and upon beast. 

—Exodus 


B. In the following sentences select for each blank an appropriate fonii 
of one of the verbs in parentheses preceding each blank. 
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1. While I (lie, lay) - hidden behind the sofa, the other 

members of the family filed into the dining room and (sit, set) 
_down to dinner. 

2. He had been (lie, lay) _on his back for three weeks, and 

he was so weak that he could not (rise, raise) _his hand. 

3. Tlie coat still (lie, lay) - where we had left it in the 

morning. 

4. When the peasants finally (rise, raise) _ in rebellion, 

issues which had (lie, lay) - dormant for years assumed 

new importance. 

5. The sun (rise, raise) _at 6:30 a.m. and (sit, set) _ 

at 5:50 p.m. 

6. After I had eaten, I (lie, lay) _ down on the couch and 

(sit, set) - the book on the stand in front of me. 

7. All the children were (lie, lay) -in the tall grass watch- 

ing the ducks (rise, raise) into the air and head south. 

8. The pitcher should be (sit, set) _wherever you (sit, set) 

it this morning. 

9. He decided to (lie, lay) —the difficult problems aside. 

10. They let the injured man (lie, lay) _in the middle of the 

highway until the ambulance arrived. 

11. (Lie, lay) - the slices of eggplant in a dish, (lie, lay) 

-a weight on them, and allow them to (sit, set) _ 

there o\crnight. 

12. He (lie, lay) - the canceled check in the drawer, and 

}->resumal)ly it (lie, lay) _ there yet. 

13. 1 have (lie, lay) - in bed all morning, and now you say 

I must (lie, lay) - here all afternoon. 

14. He hafl (lie, lay) - emphasis on this fact, that tlic land 

(lie, lay) - adjacent to the river. 

lo. He (lie, lay) - a wager that tlie billfold would be found 

(lie, lay) - -on the dresser. 
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The verb combines with the subject to become the 
core of good writing. The English verb is so varied 
in its forms tluit it promotes both vigor and exact¬ 
ness in writing. 


The English verb, and especially the American verb, is so in¬ 
tricate, delicate, and varied that very few people not native to tlie 
language ever master it. Having said so much, one can add that 
the difficult parts of the verb cause native speakers little trouble. 
Natives learn the forms naturally and are usually unaware that they 
are doing something difficult with great case. Most of our elaborate 
verbs rely upon order, and we handle order in grammar easily. The 
conjugated forms, however, give us trouble. Fortunately, they are 
relatively few and not difficult to master. 

To see how our verb forms work, consider the following sen¬ 
tences: 

I should have liked to be with you. 

I should have liked to be able to be with you. 

• 

I should have liked to have been able to be with you. 

I should have liked to have been able to have been with you. 

All of these verbs are complicated, and they carry delicate grada¬ 
tions of meaning. But many an American who could handle these 
four verbs and think nothing of the feat would be uncertain whether 
to write lie or lay. We can aj)propriately giv(? particular attention 
to the relatively few conjugated forms which survive in modern 
verbs. 

35>T Principal parts of verbs 

For convenience in keeping verb forms in order, we recognize 
principal parts, from which other forms can be inferred. To use 
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verbs accurately, the writer should know the principal parts of 
all verbs. The task is easier than it sounds, since the principal parts 
of most verbs follow a rule. Most of the others fall into recognizable 
patterns. 

We use tliree principal parts, as follows: (1) the infinitive, which 
is usually the same as the form used with I (go, see, jump, mimeo- 
graph)-, (2) the past form {went, saw, jumped, mimeographed); 
(3) the past participle (gone, seen, jumped, mimeographed). For 
most verbs, these three forms are reduced to two. Every verb now 
being made and every verb made during the last thousand years 
have had two principal parts, the infinitive, and tlie infinitive plus 
-d or -cd, which serves for both past and past participle {sew, 
sewed; dance, danced). Verbs of this type, for no good reason, are 
called weak verbs. In Anglo-Sa.\on verbs had principal parts which 
expressed a change of sound (and accordingly a change of spell¬ 
ing) within the verb itself. Most of tliese old verbs have disap¬ 
peared from the language or have become weak verbs, but some 
have preserved tlieir early forms and are usually called strong verbs. 
They often seem irregular, although usually they are not. There 
were once many classes of these verbs, each with a different se¬ 
quence of changes, and since only a few verbs have survived from 
each class, strong verbs now seem irregular. Pattenis can be ob¬ 
served, however, in verbs like the following: sing, sang, sung; ring, 
rang, rung; ride, rode, ridden; write, wrote, written. Past participles 
formerly ended in -n, and some still do. 

Many of these old verbs are among the most common and impor¬ 
tant in the language. Thus they require special attention. The list 
below of principal parts includes the verbs which most commonly 
give trouble. A writer should be sure he knows them. 


Infinitive 

Past 

Participle 

awake 

awaked, awoke 

awaked 

he (ain) 

was 

been 

bear 

bore 

borne 

Ix’gin 

began 

begun 

blow' 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

burst 

burst 

burst 

catch 

caught 

caught 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

cling 

clung 

clung 

come 

came 
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Infinitive 

Past 

Participle 

dive 

dived, dove 

dived 

do 

did 

done 

drag 

dragged 

dragged 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

■eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

give 

gave 

given 

go 

went 

gone 

grow 

grew 

grown 

have 

had 

had 

know 

knew 

known 

lay 

laid 

laid 

lead 

led 

led 

lend 

lent 

lent 

lie 

lay 

lain 

lose 

lost 

lost 

pay 

paid 

paid 

prove 

proved 

proved, proven 

put 

put 

put 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

rise 

rose 

risen 

run 

ran 

run 

see 

saw 

seen 

set 

set 

set 

shine 

shone 

shone 

sit 

sat 

sat 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

steal 

stoic 

stolen 

swim 

swam 

swum 

swing 

swung 

swung 

take 

took 

taken 

teach 

taught 

taught 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

wake 

woke, waked 

woke, waked 

wear 

wore 

worn 


35-2 Composition of verb forms 

We use two devices to make verb forms: (1) we change the 
form of a single word (/ am, he is; I go, he goes; I speak, I spoke)-, 
or (2) we put several words together to make a verb (/ expect to 
be able to go; / should have liked to go). Many verbs combine these 
devices. The result is that modem English affords a richness and 
accuracy in verb choice which has quite possibly never been paral- 
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leled in any other language. Our verb is an extremely exact and 
useful tool; but anything complicated requires some iscretion in 
its use, and the verb is no exception. 

On the whole, changes in individual words come down to us 
from an earlier form of the language; verb forms made by laying 
words side by side are of more recent development. On the whole, 
also, native speakers have little trouble with the verb forms con¬ 
structed by placing words side by side—that kind of grammar, 
apparently, Americans find easy. Fortunately, most of our verbs are 
of this sort. On the other hand, Americans often have difficulty witli 
the single words which change in form, perhaps just because there 
are so few of them that we do not learn them as part of our familiar 
speech pattern. They require special attention. 

The modem verb is too complicated to permit giving a synopsis 
of it here. The groups of forms below include only the most com¬ 
mon, and those most likely to give trouble. Verbs can be variously 
classified. They may be active or passive (see 23-6, 23c). They may 
represent the attitude of the speaker, that is, the mood. Common 
moods include the following: the indicativCy which makes a state¬ 
ment; the conditionaly which provides conditions; tlie subjunctivey 
which indicates varying degrees of doubt, desire, uncertainty; the 
interrogative, which asks a question; and the imperative, which 
gives a command. Verbs may represent the aspect from which the 
action is viewed; foi instance, I go to school implies that the action is 
customar}'; 1 keep making that same mistake implies that an action 
repeats itself. 

Verbs can represent person and number. English formerly had 
an elaborate inflectional system to designate these, but since num¬ 
ber and person are now shown by the meaning of the noun and the 
pronoun, only a few endings remain. In general, -s or -es is added to 
the infinitive or first-person form in the third person present singu¬ 
lar. Other forms have no ending. (The second person singular, which 
adds -t, -sf, -est is now almost unused.) For die agreement of sub¬ 
ject and verb in person and number, see 36. The verb to be, 
since it preserves forms from four old verbs, is irregular; for its 
forms, see the lists below. Verbs can be divided, also, on the basis 
of the time to which they refer, that is, on the basis of tense: I will 
go, I am going, I have gone, I had gone. 
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35-3 Present forms 

I prove 


I am proving 


I am in process of proving 
I am engaged in proving 
I am hired to prove 

I keep proving 
I am always proving 
I often prove 

I do prove 

I ought to be proving 
I should he proving 
My duty is to prove 

Could I prove 

If I could prove 

If I were ahle to prove 


Often called the simple present, 
but not usually used for this pur¬ 
pose; most commonly used to indi¬ 
cate a customar)' action (/ prove 
the theorem this way; I go to class 
at eight); used for generalizations 
(The exception proves the rule; 
Antonio is a good man). The form 
is used as the so-called historical 
prrsetit (He cudgels his brains, 
fills reams of paper with strange 
marks, and at last proves the bi¬ 
nomial theorem). 

The so-called present progressive 
{While I am proving the first 
theorem, you try the second), 
probably the most commonly used 
form for the simple present (I am 
proving my jmint). Particularly 
suited to actions begun in the past 
and continuing into tlie j^rcsent 
(What are yott doing now? I am 
going to college). Presumablv the 
action began in the past, is con¬ 
tinuing. and will continue lor some 
time. 

A few of the tnanv distinetiselv 

4 y 

progressive fonns. 


A few of the forms indicating re¬ 
pealed action. 


An emphatic form. 

Present forms showing obligation. 


Conditional. 
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It is proved 

It appears proved 

It would seem to be proved 

We accept it as proved 

Passive; the receiver of the action 
takes the place of the subject 

Would I could prove 

If I could only prove 

That I could prove 

May I prove 

Subjunctive forms expressing a 
wish, hope, uncertainty, and the 
like; there is no sharp division of 
the subjunctive in English, since 
many verb forms have some sub¬ 
junctive force. 

If it were proved 

Were it proved 

Could it but be proved 

Passive conditional forms. 

It may be proved 

Could it be proved 

It is said to be proved 

Passive subjunctive forms. 

Will you prove? 

Do you prove? 

You prove? 

How do you prove? 

Are you proving? 

Interrogative forms. 

Is it proved? 

It is proved? 

Do you find it proved? 

Does it seem to be proved? 

Interrogative passive forms. 

35-4 Past forms 


I proved 

Often called the simple past or the 
preterit; almost always refers to an 
action completed before the pres¬ 
ent. Used particularly whenever 
the time is specified in the sen¬ 
tence {Just then I proved the 
theorem; I proved the theorem 
last summer). Can indicate a re¬ 
peated action {I proved that 
dozens of times); an action which 
continued during the past (7 lived 
there forty years); a customary 
past action (7 proved theorems 
every evening ); a simultaneous ac- 
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tion (While you proved Part I, I 
proved Part II). 


I was proving 


I have proved 


I have been proving 


I asecl to prove 
I kept proving 
I used always to be proving 
I have just proved 
I made a practice of proving 
I could not help proving 


Often called the past progressive; 
can be used for almost any situa¬ 
tion in which I proved can be used, 
but is perhaps best used for con¬ 
tinuous actions completed in the 
past (At that time I was proving 
only simple theorems); and for 
simultaneous past actions (While 
you were proving Part I, 1 was 
proving Part H). 

Often called the perfect or the 
present perfect; the most com¬ 
monly used form for tlie simple 
past (/ have proved it); cun be 
used to indicate an action bcszun 
in the past and continuing to the 
present (I have proved theorems 
all my life); or a repeated past ac¬ 
tion (/ have proved it again and 
again) ; or to indicate simultaneous 
pa.st action (While you proved 
Part /, / have proved Part 11). 

Often called the perfect progres¬ 
sive; it notably is not perfect since 
it usually refers to actions begun in 
the past and continuing into the 
present; can refer to continuous or 
repeated action. 


Forms indicating a past action 
viewed in various aspects. 


I had proved 

I had just finished proving 
I had been proving 
I had been engaged in proving 


The pluperfect in various aspects; 
indicates an action already com¬ 
pleted at a past time (/ had 
finished proving the last theorem 
when the hell rang). 
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If I could have proved 
Suppose I had proved 
Had I been able to prove 

Oh, that I could have proved 
Oh, that I had proved 

It was proved 


It has been proved 


It had been proved 

If it had been proved 
Had it been proved 
If it could have been proved 
If there had been anv wav of prov¬ 
ing 

Oil, that it had been proved 
Tliat it could have been proved 

I proved? 

Did I prove? 

Have I proved? 

Had I proved? 

Was I proving? 

Have I been proving? 

Had I been proving? 

Did I used to prove? 


Past conditional; it is inevitably 
pluperfect in force. 

Past subjunctive; includes, also, 
many of the forms of the past con¬ 
ditional. 

Passive; can be used for most as¬ 
pects of tlie passive in past time, 
but especially for a particular point 
in the past {This was -proved m 
the spring of 184S). 

Called the perfect passive, but no¬ 
tably not perfect since it is used 
especially for passive situations 
continuing to the present; used 
commonly for repeated or continu- 
ing past actions; not used for mo¬ 
mentary past actions. 

Pluperfect passive. 

Pluperfect conditional passive. 


Pluperfect subjunctive passive. 
Interrogative past active forms. 


It was proved? Interrogative past passive forms. 

It has been proved? 

It had been proved? 

W’as it proved? 

Has it been proved? 

Had it been proved? 

Does it seem to have been proved? 
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35>5 Future forms 

Since the future is always uncertain, future fonns are to a degree 
conditional, some much more so than others. An astronomer can 
The sun will set today at 6:4/ p.m.,” and if his ohser\'ations 
have been accurately taken, he can assume tliat the event will occur 
as predicted. If a friend says, “111 meet you at seven for breakfast,’’ 
he is less certain of the future than is the astronomer: by sc^'en the 
next morning either of the two friends mav be sick, dead, sound 
asleep, changing a tire, waiting for a bus, or forgetful. Often a writer 
is frankly uncertain about the future. English is uncommonly rich 
in ways of expressing this uncertaintv, and the fonns varv with 


great delicacy. The following 

I shall (will) prove 
I’ll prove 


I prove 


I am going to prove 


are only the more common; 

r 

The traditional formal form; used 
for simple future, a continuing ac¬ 
tion in llie future, a repeated action 
in the future, a definite tijiie in lli«' 
future, an indefinite time i!i tlie 
future. Tlu' colloijnial I'll prove re¬ 
places eithei' / shall or / u ill. I'or 
clislinciioiis between shall and u ill, 
see 35f. 

Heujuires something in the context 
to indicate hitur<'; most IreijiicnlK’ 
used for ri'gul.ir actions or pr<- 
scrihed actions in tin- hitiiie (On 
W'rrhusdaij I prove Part 1. r)n 
Prulaij, Part II)-, us<'d lor tlx- lu- 
tnre condilioiia! (When i/ou prove 
the theorem, take the coiollanj info 
account). 

» 

(airreiitlv, the most cotnmon future 
form; careful writers do not use 
it in lorrnal com[iosition, hut it is 
gaining in popularity, and is g<'n- 
er.dly accepted lor ct)llo<|uiaI or 
semilorinal composition; im-aning 
very similar to I shall (will) prove. 


(’an be us<-d for most futures; rela¬ 
tively objective. 
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f am about to prove 

f am just going to prove 

[ am off to prove 
I expect to prove 
I am scheduled to prove 
This requires me to prove 
I am obligated to prove 
1 am determined to prove 
I hope to prove 

If I could prove 
If I were able to prove 
Were I in a position to prove 
If I could manage to prove 

Would I could prove 
Oh. that I could prove 
I should (would) like to prove 
If only I could prove 

I must prove 

I have to prove 

It is up to me to prove 


I will (shall) have proved 


It will (shall) he pro\’ed 
It is going to he proved 
It is about to he proved 

If it he proved 

It it could be proved 

It might he proved 
It may he proved 
I hat it could be proved 

It will (shall) have been proved 


Suitable for the immediate future; 
relatively formal. 

Similar in meaning to above; more 
colloquial in usage. 

These are a few of the many forms 
which are future in force but which 
are relatively objective about the 
uncertainty' of predicting a future 
action. 


A few of the many conditional 
forms. 


A few of the many subjunctive 
forms, expressing \vish, desire, 
hope, and the like. 

Forms indicating obligation; in col¬ 
loquial speech, these forms often 
have only the force of a simple 
future, with little sense of obliga¬ 
tion; the last two are suitable only 
in relatively colloquial composition. 

Future perfect; refers to an action 
already complete at a time in the 
future. 

Future passive; for comment on 
these forms, see the corresponding 
active forms. 

Future passive conditional. 


Future passive subjunctive forms. 


Future perfect passive. 
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It would (could, should) have 
been proved 

I have proved 


Prove 

You shall (will) prove 
You may prove 
Let us prove 
Do you now prove 

Will (shall) you prove? 

Are you going to prove? 

You prove? 

Can you prove? 

Is it possible to prove? 

Are you going to have to prove? 
Will (shall) you have proved? 

(Will) shall it he proved? 

Will it have liceri proved? 

Can it have been proved? 

Are you going to nave it proved? 


Future perfect passive conditional 
forms; many others are possible. 

Usually a past form, which cun be 
used as a future in a subordinate 
clause to indicate a time previous 
to that in the main clause. (You 
may go when you have proved the 
theorem; I will come when I have 
finished my coffee.) That is. the 
form is in effect a future perfect. 

Imperative forms, expressing a 
more or less emphatic command. 


Interrogative active fonns. 


Interrogative passive forms. 



Faulty choice of verb forms 



Supply the verb form appropriate to the voice, mood, and 
tense the sentence rerpiires. 


In Englisli many verb fonns can bo used in a variety of situations. 
Tense forms can often be u.sed interchangeably, but the flexibllitv 
of the verb also breeds carelessness. 'J'be writer must cboo.se a veri) 
form which will do what he wants done. 


35a Failure to maintain a tense consistently Vb a; Tense a 

A shift in tense shifts the point of view of the writing (see 17-4 
17. 17d). ^ 
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Inconsistent 

Finally Mr. B abducts Pamela 
and keeps her prisoner at a country 
estate. Mrs. Jewkes guards her day 
and night. Pamela made only one 
attempt to escape, and it failed. 

[The writer shifts, in the third 
sentence, from present to past 
forms.] 


Revised 

Finally Mr. B abducts Pamela 
and keeps her a prisoner at a 
country estate. Mrs. Jewkes guards 
her day and night. Pamela makes- 
only one attempt to escape, and it 
fails. 

[Makes and fails replace the past 
forms, and the passage is consist¬ 
ent. The writer might also change 
the first two sentences and make 
the whole passage past.] 


35b Failure to maintain sequence of tenses Vb b; Tense b 

When the sense requires it, tenses should be changed (see 17-4). 
Particularly, when two or more times are distinguished within the 
sentence, the forms of the verbs should indicate which events come 
before and which after. Partly because many English verb forms 
can serve several functions, these distinctions require attention. In 
general, the relationships of the tenses can be suggested by a for¬ 
mula like the following: 

The pluperfect forms are to the other past forms 

as the pa.st forms arc to the present forms 

as the present fonns 1 

•nal are to the other future forms, 

the future perfect forms I 

This works out somewhat as follows: 


When the boss had come (pluperfect form) I received (past form) 
my pay. 

At noun, if the boss has come (past form) I receive (customary 
present It^rm) m\' pav. 

# come (future perfect fonn), I shall receive 

(future form) m\ paw 

By noon, the boss will have come (future perfect form), and I shall 
receive (future fonn) in\- pay. 

B\ noon, if the boss comes (present form), I shall receive (future 
fonn) m\' pa^•. 
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She broke the doll her mother 
gave her for her birthday. 

[The doll had been given before 
. it was broken.]* 

When he wrapped and ad¬ 
dressed the package, he took it to 
the post oflRce. 

[He did not do the wrapping on 
the way.] 

When you wrap the package, be 
sure vou sealed the ends. 

[The actions are to be simultane¬ 
ous, and the tenses should be the 
same.] 

He was sad, because he thought 
his wife was faithful to him. 

[The writer, by failing to use a 
tense to show a completed action 
in the earlier past, says what he 
does not mean.] 


Revised 

She broke the doll her mother 
had given her for her birthday. 

[The pluperfect, had given, 
makes the sequence of time clear.] 

When he had wrapped and ad¬ 
dressed the package, he took it to 
the post office. 

[Wrapped has been changed to 
had wrapped.] 

When you wrap the package, be 
sure you seal the ends. 


He was sad, because he had 
thought his wife was faithful to 
him. 

[Use of the pluperfect form es¬ 
tablishes that the sadness follows 
the acquisition of knowledge.] 


35c Failure to use the proper tense 

in indirect quotations Vb c; Tense c 

When a direct quotation is made into an indirect quotation, the 
tense is pushed back. That is, a past form becomes the pluperfect 
form, a present form becomes a past form, and a future form be¬ 
comes a present or conditional form. 


DIHECT discourse: "I don’t want 
that junky old car parked in front 
of my house," the old lady yelled 
at me. 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE: The old lady 
yelled at me that she does not want 
my junky old car parked in front 
of her house. 

[The verb has been changed 
from first to third person, hut the 
time has not been changed.] 


Revised 

DiREcr DISCOURSE: ‘T don’t want 
that junky old car parked in front 
of my house,” the old lady yelled 
at me. 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE: The old lady 
yelled at me that she did not want 
nw junky old car parked in front 
of her house. 

[The present form don’t want 
of the direct discourse has been 
changed to the past form did not 
want.l 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

DIRECT discourse: “You were 
wrong,” he said. 

INDIRECT discourse: He said I 
was wrong. 


Revised {Cont.) 

DIRECT discourse: “You were 
wrong,” he said. 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE: He Said I 
had been wrong. * 


35d Use of wrong principal part Vb d; Prin 

Proper principal parts, especially of strong verbs, must be used 
in the formation of verbs (see the list in 35-1). 


Faulty 

I must have broke mv classes in 
the fall. 

[The third principal part, the 
participle, is required in the perfect 
form of the verb.] 

By iK>on we had finished the dig¬ 
ging and began to pour the con¬ 
crete. 

[Began is parallel with finished, 
teith had understood.] 


Rcviycd 

I must have broken my glasses 
in the fall. 

[Broken, not broke, is the parti¬ 
ciple form.] 

By noon we had finished the dig¬ 
ging and begun to pour the con¬ 
crete. 

[Begun is the proper principal 
part to be u.wd in forming, the 
pluperfect tcmc.] 


35e Failure to use appropriate mood form Vb e; Mood 

The writer should choose a form representing proper mood; the 
indicative to state a fact, the interrogative to ask a rjuestion, the im¬ 
perative to issue a command, the conditional for conditions, and the 
subjunctive for situations invoh'ing uncertainty, suppositions, or 
desire. Of these moods, the subjuncti\’e occa,sions the greatest diffi¬ 
cult)'. Specifically it is used as follows; (1) in main clauses to e.\- 
press a wish {May the Lord be with you); (2) in //-clauses express¬ 
ing a so-called condition contrary to fact,” tliat is, a supposition 
that is impossible or thought to be improbable {If I were he, I 
would quit); (3) in a that-chiusc expressing a wish, command, or 
request {The major ordered that the prisoners be held for interroga¬ 
tion). 

For most verbs, tenses, and persons the subjunctive does not differ 
much in fonn from the indicative. Two differences should be noted, 
however: (1) the third person present subjunctive singular is like 
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the infinitive, unlike the indicative, which adds -s or -es {indicative 
proves, subjunctive, prove); (2) for the verb to be, tlie present 
singular subjunctive form is be, the past singular subjunctive form 


Faulty 

If I was you, I would tell him 
what I think of him. 

[The ii-clause represents a state¬ 
ment contrary to fact; no person 
can be another person^ 

The President will refuse if the 
Senate demands tliat he discharge 
his secretary. 

[The that-clause expresses a 
command.] 

Is he live, or is he dead, 

111 grind his bones to make my 
bread. 

[In archaic, very formal or ora¬ 
torical practice, the subjunciive is 
often used in conditional clauses.] 


Revi.sed 

If I were you, 1 would tell him 
what I think of him. 

[The subjunctive form has been 
substituted in the if-clause.] 


The President will refuse if the 
Senate demands that he discharge 
his secretar)’. 

[The subjunctive has been used 
in the that-clonse.] 

Be he live, or be he dead, 

I’ll grind his bones to make m\’ 
bread. 


35f Failure to disiirtguish shall and will Vb f; Shall-Will 

The verbs shall and will are troublesome because they have a 
troubled background. In Anglo-Sa.xon shall and will were not signs 
of the future; the word for shall meant ought to and the word for 
will meant willing to, to be about to. Tliese meanings liave lu'cn 
preserved in should, which implies obligation, and would wliich im¬ 
plies willingness. But shall and ivill became indications of the future, 
just as words with the same meaning today (/ am abotit to go; I 
have to go) are becoming future fonns. For hundreds of years little 
effort was made to distinguish between shall and will as auxiliaries, 
and users of Englisli apparently never have had any deep-rooted 
feeling for a distinction between tlicm—a fact whicli may account 
for the distinction’s being difficult. 

In the eighteenth century', a popular grammarian laid down rules 
for the use of shall and will, and most handbooks of usage since then 
have repeated his rules—though a few have turned them exactly 
backwards. Lately the al)ility to distinguish these two words lias 
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become one of the popular tests of whether or not a writer knows 
his grammar. To attach so much importance to an arbitrary distinc¬ 
tion may be silly, but the distinction is often observed. The rule is 
usually stated as follows: 

In the first person, use shall to denote simple futurity, will to de¬ 
note determination and purpose; in the second and third persons, 
use will to denote simple futurity, shall to denote determination and 
purpose. In general, should and would also follow this rule, except 
when the use would interfere with the basic meaning of these two 
words, should implying duty, would implying willingness. 


Questionable 

I will have a sausage and two 
fried eggs. 

[Presumably the verb implies 
only simple futurity, although con- 
ceivably someone might be so pas¬ 
sionate about having a sausage 
with eggs as to use an emphatic 
form.] 

I shall learn to spell, if it is the 
last thing I do on earth. 

[Presumably if a speaker is will¬ 
ing to die if necessary in order to 
spell, he is detewiincd, btit even a 
sentence like this may imply little 
more than simple futurity.] 

The sun shall rise at 7:45 a.m. 

Like it or not, you will marry 
him. 


Revised 

I shall have a sausage and two 
fried eggs. 

[Cartful writers use shall with 
the first person to indicate simple 
futurity, will with the second and 
third persons.] 


I will learn to spell, if it is the 
last thing I do on earth. 

[Careful writers use will with 
the first person to indicate deter¬ 
mination, shall with the second and 
third persons.] 

The sun will rise at 7:45 a.m. 

Like it or not, you shall marry 
him. 


EXERCISE 35 

A. For each blank in the following sentences select an appropriate form 
of the verb in parentheses: 

1. If you are going fishing with me you _ (be) quiet. 

2. When I - (eat) my lunch, I took a short nap. 

3. Why have you stayed out after hours \Wthout _ (ask) 

permission? 

4. Wliile I was looking in the closet for mv windbreaker, part of 

the ceiling- (fall) down. 
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5. Since you say you can see in the dark so well whv 

you- (stumble)? ^ - 

^ boU ^*^‘^*'*^ *0 

7. Before you screw down the lid, be sure you _ fcheeks 

the safety valve. v«.nccK; 

- (prove) the theorem before you could have proved 

the corollary, * 

^ frmted strange men - (be) not to be 

10. When Uncle Joe came to dinner he always __ tbrinff) ns 

oranges. ' ' b' 


(bring) 


For each blank in the following sentences select an appropriate form 
ot tJie verb in parentheses: ‘ 


^- (l>o) you, I would take it back and get mv money. 

2. If it-(be) noon, I would go right now. 

3. If the plant — (be) silting on the piano, it must have 

left a mark in the dust. 

4. If only Father- (be) here! 

5. If anybody- (save) him. Dr. Worley would be tlie man. 

6. If your father -- (be) not carrying a gun when he goes 

Walking on Sunday, I would think him a religious man. 

7. Mary, I often wish you- (be) smarter than you are. 

3. John, I often wish you- (act) smarter tlian you do. 

^ wmlhMry?- squabbling if you 

10. If those children- (can) keep from stjuabbling. I would 

let them play together. ° 

C. Supply tlie verb forms missing in the following table. 


2. If it 


Present form 
used with I 

I. pay 

2 . 

3. run 

4. . . 

5. drag 


Past 

form 

• • • 

caught 


Past 

participle 


chosen 
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Present form 

Past 

Past 

used with 1 

form 

participle 

6. swing 

• • • # 

• » « • 

T. swim 

• 6 # 4 

• • • « 

• • • « • 

#•64 

done 

Q 

KJ • m ■ • • 

6 4 6 6 

set 

10. see 

• % 4 6 

6 • # # 

11. lay 

• # 6 # 


12. 

lav 

# 


13 . 

wear 


14. wake 

• • « • 


15. sit 

• • • • 

4 6 6 # 

16. steal 


#•44 
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AGREEMENT OF SUBJECT AND VERB 


Subject and verb must agree in number and person. 


Agreement is a fundamental principle of an inflected grammar 
Modern English no longer needs an elaborate system of agreements 
because we show relationships by order and by function words. But 
enough form changes for verbs persist to require that a verb agree 
in number and person with its subject. 

36-1 Number of the subject 

In most sentences agreement between subject and verb causes 
diflicully only to the most inexperienced writers {he goes, tlictf gu), 
but some constructions cause trouble because the subject is not 
readily recognizable as either singular or plural {the committee 
votes or vote), and in some sentences the actor-action pattern is so 
obscured that the subject is not readily recognized. 

The dancer, with her ballet company, her orclieslra, her stage crew, 
and her managers and directors, occupies the sixth fli^or. 

Dancer, although separated from the verb by modifiers that ari* 
plural, is singular, and occupies must be singular to agree. 

Theoretically, an error in agreement between the subject anti the 
verb could be corrected by clianging the subject to agree with tlie 
x'erb, or the verl) to agree with the subject. In practice, however, 
the siiljject is usually predetermined, just because it is the sul)j(“et, 
in sense as in grammar. Accordingly, correcting the error usualK’ 
retjuires selecting a verb form whicli will agree with the subject. 


36 Failure to moke subject and verb agree 


SV 


CfMtige either the subject or the verb, usually the verb, so 
that the two agree in number and person. 
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Errors of agreement usually occur because the writer fails to 
identify the subject, confuses the subject with its modifiers, does not 
know proper verb forms, or mistakes the number of the subject. 
Meaning determines tlie number of the subject. 

Two hours of his last twelve were gone. 

Two hours is a long time. 

In the first sentence hours is plural, according to the sense of the 
sentence, but in the second sentence, in spite of its plural form, 
two hours specifies a singular unit of time and is therefore in agree¬ 
ment with a singular verb. Usually form and meaning are the same, 
and often when a subject plural in form is used in a singular sense 
it is imprecise. Consider 

Late hours was responsible for his illness. 

The sense of the subject is singular, but revision would make the 
meaning more exact. 

Keeping late hours brought on his illness. 



The officers was the only stu¬ 
dents at the meeting. 

I did not know you was afraid. 


Revised 

The officers were the only stu¬ 
dents at the meeting. 

I did not know you were afraid. 


36a Faulty agreement with compound subject SV a 

A compound subject usually is plural, even though its parts are 
singular. Corn and lettuce combine into a subject as clearly plural 
as a plural form like vegetables. The meaning of the subject, how¬ 
ever, usually determines its number, and occasionally compound 
subjects join to form a noun expression whose sense is singular. 
Compare: 


Ham and eggs arc among his most profitable products. 
Ilam and eggs is a good dish. 
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Tlie compound is plural in the first sentence, but in the second it 
names a single item for a menu. 


I?_ 


Adrian and Harry rides the trol¬ 
ley to school and walks home. 

[The compound subject is plural, 
even though the part of it near the 
verb is singular.] 


A horde of little Mexicans and 
one lone donkey was trooping 
down the road. 

(Donkey is singular, but the en¬ 
tire subject is a compound which 
is plural.] 


Revised 

Adrian and Harry ride the trol¬ 
ley to school and walk home. 

[The plural verbs ride and walk 
replace the singular rides and 
walks AO that subject and verbs 
agree.] 

A horde of little Mexicans and 
one lone donkey were trooping 
down the road. 

(W'ere agrees with horde aiul 
donkey. | 


36b Failure to make the verb 

agree with an alternative subject 


SV b 


Alternative sulijccts may appear compound but are actually singu¬ 
lar, for only one of two or more possible subjects is associated with 
the verb. Alternative subjects are usually separated by or or nor. 


Faulty 

Either French dressing or may¬ 
onnaise go well with tt>niatoes. 

[The subject is singular, dressing 
or mayonnaise, not both.] 


Revised 

Eitln-r French <lressing or ma\'- 
oiinai.se goes well with tomatoes. 

(77ie singular goes has replaced 
the plural go.j 


If alternative subjects differ in number, the verb takes its number 
from the {)art of the subject nearest the verb. 


Faulty 

NeitluT the captain nor the radar 
men was aware ol the apjiroaching 
bomber. 

Usually writing is clearer when 
number or person are avoided. 


Revised 

Neither the captain nor the radar 
men were aware of the ajipro.ich- 
ing bomber. 

alternative subjects of different 
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Awkward Revised 

Neither processes of education Neither education nor force is 
nor force is likely to succeed. likely to succeed. 


36c Failure to make the verb 

agree with a modified subject SV c 

The modifier of a subject can be mistaken for part of a compound 
subject. 


Faulty 

Orrie, with liis little sister, were 
squatting in the middle of the 
puppy pen. 

[Orrie is a singular subject, 
modified by with his little sister.] 

Jim. as well as his brothers, plan 
to enter the universitv. 


Revised 

Orrie, with his little sister, was 
squatting in the middle of the 
puppv pen. 

[Tlw singular was has replaced 
the plural were.] 

Jim, as well as his brothers, plans 
to enter tlie university. 


36d Making the verb agree with a modifier SV d 


When a plural modifier follow 
modifier follows a plural subject, 
verb form which agrees with the 

Faulty 

The employer of all sorts of peo¬ 
ple, highly trained scientists, igno¬ 
rant laborers, callo%\- \’ouths and 
lovesick stenographers, have to 
have wide understanding of human 
nature. 

[The subject, empIo^•er, requires 
a singular verb.] 


s a singular subject or a singular 
a careless writer may choose the 
modifier. 

Revised 

The employer of all sorts of peo¬ 
ple, highly trained scientists, igno¬ 
rant laborers, callow youths and 
lovesick .stenographers, has to have 
wide understanding of human na¬ 
ture. 

[The singular has has replaced 
the plural have.] 


36e Faulty agreement with an indefinite pronoun SV e 

Indefinite pronouns often indicate one of many, and if so, they 
arc logically singular. Some indefinite pronouns, especially everyone 
and everybody, are popularly thought of as plural, probably because 
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they contain the word every, which suggests a plural number. Ac¬ 
cordingly, sentences like 

Everybody in the room have taken their hats and gone. 


are becoming common colloquially and are sometimes admitted as 
acceptable for formal composition. Careful writers, however, treat 
everybody and everyone as singular. The sentence above could be 
re\ised to retain the plural: 


They have all taken their hats and gone. 


Faulty 

Each of the umpires have to 
have their eyes examined. 

(Each refers to only one of the 
utnfnres at a time; the plural um¬ 
pires should not be allowed to 
obscure the singular each.] 


Revised 

(1) Each of the umpires has 
to have his eyes examined. 

(2) The umpires ought to have 
tlieir eyes examined. 


36f Faulty agreement with a clause 

or phrase as subject SV f 

\ clause or phrase as sul)ject is treated as singular. 


Faulty 

\Miat you are looking for are in 
the closet. 

To know birth and deatli arc to 
know life. 

[The subject is To know birth 
and death, a phrase, which is sin- 
gular.] 


Revised 

W'hat \ou are looking for is in 
the closet. 

To know birth and death is to 
know lif(‘. 

[The singular is has replaced the 
plural arc.] 


36g Faulty agreement in a relative clause SV g 

A verb in a subordinate clause takes its number from the subject 
of the clause, not from the subject of the sentence. 
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My father was one of the many 
businessmen who was ruined by 
tile depression. 

[The subject of was ruined is 
who, which takes its number from 
its antecedent men, and is thus plu¬ 
ral. Only in an unusual context 
would one be the antecedent of 
who.] 


Revised 

My father was one of the many 
businessmen who were ruined by 
the depression. • 

[The plural form were has re¬ 
placed the singular was.] 


36h Faulty agreement when subject follows verb SV h 

The verb takes its number from the subject, even though the sub¬ 
ject comes after the verb, and is thus not readily recognized. Col¬ 
loquially, a compound subject after a verb is often treated as singu¬ 
lar. 


Colloquial 

There icrts left only one seat in 
the balcony and one behind a post. 

[77je subject is compound and 
thus plural.] 

Behind the tree was two squir¬ 
rels. 

[Scjuirrcls is the subject.] 


Revised 

There were left only one seat in 
tlie balcony and one behind a post. 

[The plural were has replaced 
the singular was.] 

Behind the tree were two squir¬ 
rels. 


When the subject and complement of a linking verb diflFer in 
number, the linking \erb agrees with whichever precedes it. 


Faulty 

The awswer to our problems are 
well-trained soldiers. 

[The verb should agree with 
answer. This .sentence will be awk¬ 
ward unless the linking verb is re¬ 
placed with a more meaningful 
word (sec Hoc).] 


Revised 

(1) The answer to our problems 
is well-trained soldiers. 

(2) Well-trained soldiers an¬ 
swer our problems. 


36i Faulty agreement with a collective noun SV i 

In American idiom, a collective noun is treated as singular unless 
the sense of the sentence clearly indicates tliat the subject repre- 
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sents the parts of the collection, not the collection as a whole. In 
British speech, collective nouns are more frequently treated as 
plural. 

Not Idiomatic Revised 

The committee have voted to The committee has voted to lav 
lay the motion on the table. tlie motion on the table. 

[The committee acted as a body [The singular has replaces the 
and is to be conceived as singu- plural have.] 
lar.] 

The committee differs, some sup- The committee differ, some sup¬ 
porting the motion, some opposing porting the motion, some opposing 
it, and some calling the proposal it, and some calling the ]>roposal 
irrelevant. irrelevant. 

[Here the various members of [The plural differ has replaced 
the coinmittee are the subject; the the singular differs.] 
singular differs would be appropri¬ 
ate onlu if the committee as a 
whole differs from another body or 
individual.] 

exercise 36 

In the following sentences select for each blank the ap|Mopriate form 

of the verb in parentheses: 

1. A sales lot full of old cars, some with battered fenders and b.jsluul 

grills, some badly needing paint, and some with broken glass aiul 
missing chrome,- (resemble) a portable junk sard. 

2. Neither Darwin nor his critics today _ (understand) tin- 

full implication of the theory of evolution. 

4 

3. In the United States, everyone who_ (leant) an education 

can have it. 

4. Clarence is one of those men who never_ (do) tomorrow 

what can be put off until next week. 

5. Clark, with all his little brothers and sisters, _ (be) tr\ing 

to squeeze through the chising subway door. 

6. A sundae, loaded with syrups, tnarslimallow and whipj>c-d cream 

toppings, nuts, and all the fixings- (be) always too much 

for Elaine’s diet. 

7. Each of them, in spite of the most stubborn resistance to edu¬ 
cation, - (find) that he cannot entirely escape learning 

something. 
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FAULTY AGREEMENT OF SUBJECT, VERB 


8. If either of you_ (like) the SNveater, you can have it 

9. If either Helen or Judy - (like) the sweater, I will give 

it up. 

10. A parade, made up of a few children and a few horses, all the 

dogs in the neighborhood, and a home-talent rodeo,- (he) 

our annual Fourth of July celebration. 

11. He was one of those lucky soldiers who- (seem) always 

to be where there is no battle. 

12. There_ (be), after all is said and done and your life has 

inostK' run awav, only two rewards which make life worth living. 

13. The chairman of the committee, even the chairman of several 
committees, in spite of reams of advice and all the promises of 

lielp from committee members, usually- (have) to do 

most of the work. 

14. To know death in all its various forms around you on the battle¬ 
field _ (be) to know the value of life and peace. 

15. What you are searching for and longing for - (be) not 

to be found in books. 

16. “All for one and one for all”- (have) been the motto of 

many a fighting group. 

17. Marjorie is one of those women who never- (stop) chat¬ 

tering. 

IS. I can see the planes, like a flock of great birds which had studied 

formation living and was now following its leader,- 

(bank) and _ (f»rn) abrupth’ south. 

19. There_ (be) only one old Chevrolet and a foreign car on 

the lot. 

20. The Seminole chief, with quite a following of the older men of 

the tribe,_ (be) waiting to smoke the pipe of peace with 

Zachar\- Tavlor. 

21. They grew up on hamburgers, but neither Ellen nor Avery 
_ (like) hamburgers now. 

22. Either the major or one of the colonels - (have) taken 

over the divisional headcpiartcrs. 

23. Boardman’s accurate shooting and our tight four-man defense 

_ (be) keeping our little Class-B team within a few points 

of the champions. 

24. The state senate _ (have) acted like so many ward poli¬ 

ticians, each one promoting Iris own petty interests. 

25. The faculty _ (have) approved your petition. 
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The few distinctions among the forms of modifiers 
should be carefully observed. 


In many languages rtie forms of modifiers are extremely difficult; 
elaborate systems of endings relate modifiers with expressions they 
. In English word order indicates grammatical relationships 
of modifiers (see 21-1 to 21-6), and English modifiers have lost 
most of their endings. Red can modify a girl’s hair or a man’s slhrt, 
and if the red hair as subject is resting on the red shirt as object, 
the same form, red serves all purposes. The onl)- surviving important 
form changes for modifiers serve to distinguish adverbs and ad¬ 
jectives and to indicate the degree of modification. 



37-1 Adjective and adverb 

Many modifiers can be distinguished (see 21-1) either as adjec¬ 
tives, which modify noun expressions, or as adverbs, wliieli modify 
other parts of the sentence. The distinction is important for single¬ 
word modifiers because certain words and forms are restricted hv 

4 

usage to function only as either adjective or ad\'erb. Satisfactory, 
for example, can be used as an adjective to modify a noun expres¬ 
sion, but not as an adverb; satisfactorily can be used as an atlverb, 
but not as an adjective. The following statements describe certain 
characteristics of forms of modifiers: 

(1) Must single-word adverbs end in -Iv. Not all adverbs can be 
so distinguished, but most adverbs were formed by the addition of 
the word like to some other word, usually an adjective. When com¬ 
binations such as stormy-like or hamisomc-like were shortened, thev 
became stonnihj or handsomely. Wc now make adverbs by adding 
•ly to almost any modifier. A few adjectives (*nd -ly (homely). 

(2) Some adverbs existed in Anglo-Saxon and have survived 
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in their early form; thus the ending -ly was not necessary to make 
adverbs of them {well, however, down, ahead). 

(3) A few words function as either adverbs or adjectives ( better, 
early, fast, much, more, late). 

(4) A few words function informally or colloquially as either 
adverbs or adjectives, even though -ly adverb forms exist and are 
usually preferred in formal writing or speaking {cheap or cheaply, 
close or closely, deep or deeply, even or evenly, loud or loudly, slow 
or slowly, tight or tightly). Compare: 

It was a slow train. 

Go slow in tins zone. 

You should proceed slowly with the reorganization. 

(5) A few words are frequently confused because of similarities 
in spelling and meaning. 

Adjectives 

good (kind, agreeable, satisfac- 
toiy) 

well (fortunate, fitting or proper, 
in good health) 

real (authentic, genuine) 

sure (firm, secure, dependable) 

some (in an indefinite amount) 

37-2 Verbal modifiers 

\'erba] modifiers or participles, like verbal nouns (see 32-3), are 
formed from verbs hut function as modifiers in the sentence. They 
cannot scr\'e as the verb in a clause (see 19a), but they can take a 
complement. Two sets of forms are common, present and past. 

The present form is distinguished by the ending -ing. It refers to 
something happening at the same time as that in the verb of tlie 
sentence. 

Recovering, he thought of home. 

Smiling at his discomfort, she continues to look at the photographs. 
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well (satisfactorily, in a pleasing 
or desirable manner) 

really (actually, in a real manner) 

surely (certainly) 

sornewhat (to a certain extent or 
degree) 


FORMS OF MODIFIERS 


Tlie verb is past in the first example and present in the second, but 
the present form of the verbal modifier is used in each because tlie 
time implied is the time of the verbs thought and continues. 

The past form of the verbal modifier, distinguished by the 
ending -d or -ed (with strong verbs sometimes -f or -n; see 35-1). 
refers to action previous to that of the verb of the sentence. 

Recovered, he no longer thought of home. 

Having smiled at his discomfort, she pul tlie photographs awav. 

Following are some of the common variations of the form of the 
verbal modifiers: 


being on the verge < 
being about to prove 


proving 

being in process of proving 
being concerned with proving 

proved 


having proved 


being proved 


having been proved 


Present forms with future force. 


The usual present form. 
Other present forms. 


Tlie most common past form. 

A past form used exclusively with 
a stibjcct. 

A past form which can he used 
when the state described in the 
participle continues into the 
present. 

A passive form which (‘mpliasize.s 
that tlie action implied in the 
participle is complete. 


As modifiers these forms often work closely witli the verl>. Com¬ 
pare: 


This was a trying experience. 

The experience was trying. 

As a result the forms have developed wide use in the formation of 
complicated verb forms (.see 35-2 to 35-5). 

She was going up the hill. 

She was going to begin her trip. 
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She was being told how to behave. 

Everyone had been informed of the change. 

In such combinations the forms of the verbal modifier often retain 
much of their quality as modifiers. 

As we were falUngy I grabbed a tree. 

The tree bad fallen into the ravine. 

Falling, even though connected with the verb, has some modifying 
effect on we, and fallen characterizes tree. In other combinations, 
however, especially when tlie verbs have complements, the modify¬ 
ing effect is not obvious. 

John had broken his gun. 

I was not hurting the children. 

37-3 Other specigi types of modifiers 

A few other types of modifiers need to be distinguished. 

(1) Appositive modifiers usually follow noun expressions (see 
21-5), repeating an idea witli a slightly different emphasis. 


My mother, a very strong-minded woman, believed that a human 
back should never touch a chair back. 

Woman, a word which usually works as a noun, is here called an 
appositive or said to be in apposition with mother. 

(2) Demonstrative adjectives are function words which “point 
out a noun expression: these, those, this, and that are most com¬ 
mon. They are like pronouns in form (see 33-8) and like pronouns 
they emphasize the reference between words in the sentence (see 
29f). 

(3) Articles, a, an, and the, are special function words which 
introduce noun expressions (see 38k). 

(4) Possessive modifiers, the possessive forms of nouns (see 32-2) 
and pronouns (see 33-2) act as modifiers. 

He put his head in the lions mouth. 
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37-4 Comparison of adverbs and adjectives 

We recognize tliree degrees of modifiers, as follows: Positive, im¬ 
plying no comparison {fast car, beautifulhj landscaped); compara¬ 
tive, implying that one exceeds another (The boulevard is a faster 
street than the hightvaij and more beautifulhj landscaped); and the 
superlative, which implies the highest degree, at least witliin certain 
limitations (The boulevard is the fastest road out of town, and the 
most beautiftdhj landscaped). 

Modifiers are compared in two ways. 



Positive 

Com})(iratitc 

Sujtcrhitive 

Short adjec- 

red 

redder 

reddest 

9 

lives 

.short 

shorter 

shortest 


greedy 

greedier 

greediest 


homely 

homelier 

liomeliest 

Long adjec¬ 

beautiful 

more beautiful 

inost beautiful 

tives 

superficial 

more superficial 

mo.st superficial 

Adverbs 

slow 

.slower 

slowest 


rapidly 

more ripicllv 

most rapidU' 


beautifulK' 

more beautifullv 

most bcMUtilulh' 


sup<‘rficiail)’ 

more superfieiallv 

most .su[)eificiall 


Short adjectives (all adjectives of one sylhil)le and most adjectives 
of two syllables) and a few adveri)S are eoinpaied by a<lding -rr in 
the comparative and -est in tlie superlative. All long adjectives and 
most adverbs are compared by prece<ling th(‘ positive form with 
more and most. Adjectives of two svllables can be comparetl either 
way, and the distinctions are too subtle to be described by rule. 
The same person might sav 


He is stupider than an ox 
but write 


I never saw a more stupid boy. 


A few modifiers r<'tain irregular forms. 
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Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

good 

better 

best 

well 

better 

best 

bad 

worse 

worst 

litde 

less 

least 

much 

more 

most 

many 

more 

most 

far 

farther 

farthest 



Use oi inappropriate form 
of modifier 


Adj; Adv 


Substitute a form of the modifier appropriate in standard 
English for its use in the sentence. 

Usage requires that some single-word modifiers be either adjec¬ 
tives or adverbs, and form changes enforce the distinction. Other 
form changes distinguish the degree of modifiers. Confusion of 
these forms is not acceptable in standard English. 


37a Failure to distinguish adiective 


and adverb 

Faulty 

Just then a tiuck came quick 
around the corner. 

[Quick does not modify a noun 
and should have the adverbial 
form.] 

You can sure find out something. 
She played her piece real good. 


Adj a; Adv a 

Revised 

Just then a truck came quickly 
around the corner. 

[The adverbial form has re- 
placed the adjectival.] 

You can surely find out some¬ 
thing. 

She played her piece very well. 


37b Adverb after a linking verb Adj b; Adv b 

A modifier used as a subject complement after a linking verb 
should be an adjective, not an adverb. As a subject complement it 
modifies die subject, which is always a noun expression. Errors de¬ 
velop w'henever the writer has trouble recognizing a linking verb, 
especially with a verb which can be either transitive or linking! 
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Tastes, for example, can be a transitive verb {He tastes wine) or a 
linking verb {The wine tastes good). Good, in the second sentence, 
is an adjective modifying wme. To say The wine tastes weU would 
be nonsense. We cannot speak of the skill of wine in tasting. We 
could say He tastes well or He tastes the wine well, a compliment 
for a professional wine-taster. To sav He tastes good implies can¬ 
nibalism. As a kind of rough test, the writer can sometimes substi¬ 
tute a form of to be for the verb. If to he can be substituted without 
creating nonsense, the original verb is a linking verb and should be 
followed by a subject complement, not an adverb. 



The dog smelled badly. 

[Unless the writer intended a 
reflection against the dogs ability 
as a bloodhound, he needed the 
adjective as a subject complement.] 

Tweed feels roughly. 

He looked timidly standing all 
alone before the judge. 

[coMPAKK: lie looked timidly 
about the room, in which the ad¬ 
verbial form is properly used.] 


Revised 

The dog smelled bad. 

[Since is coidd be substituted for 
the verb without making nonsense, 
smelled is probably a linking verb.] 

Tweed feels rough. 

He looked timid standini; all 
alone before the judge. 


37c Confusion of the comparatiye 
and the supcrlatiYe 


Adj c; Adv c 


The superlative implies a comparison among not fewer than three. 


Faulty 

He is die best of tlic two cen¬ 
ters. 

Between the flatboat and the 
sponsori canocr, I .should sav that 
the flatboat offers the best chance 
of shooting the rapids. 


Revised 

He is the better of the two cen¬ 
ters. 

Between the fl.itboat and the 
sponson camx*, I should say that 
tlie flatboat ofit'rs the better chance 
of shooting the rapids. 


37d Careless overuse of the superlative 


Adj d; Adv d 


Carele.ss and thoughtless persons imlulge in unjustified superla¬ 
tives. Competent writers and speakers avoid superlatives, or if they 
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do use them, they qualify when necessary. Often overuse of su¬ 
perlatives leads to incomplete constructions (see 30d). 


Ill-advised 

Washington was the greatest 
American president. 

{Perhaps he was, but greatness 
is an uncertain term, and several 
other candidates might plausibly 
be supported. An unsupported su¬ 
perlative like this does more dis¬ 
credit to the writer than credit to 
Washington.] 

The Rush Memorial represents 
Gutzon Borglum’s most artistic 
achievement. 

[A judgment of this .sort can be 
no more than an opinion and is 
likely to impress the reader as an 
unreliable opinion.] 

The Byington Parkway is the 
most modern highway in all the 
world. 


Revised 

^^^ashington was one of the 
greatest American presidents. 

[The statement has been suf¬ 
ficiently qualified so that it is 
within the realm of probability. 
The reader is likely now to be im¬ 
pressed by the writers desire to 
make only carefully considered 
statements.] 

(1) Some critics consider the 
Rush Memorial Gutzon Borglum^s 
most artistic work. 

(2) The Rush Memorial is im¬ 
pressive in its mass and artistic in 
its conception. 

The Byington Parkway embodies 
many of the most recent develop¬ 
ments in highway construction. 


37e Comparing modifiers not subject 

to comparison Adj e; Adv e 

Some modifiers are by their nature not subject to comparison. 
They include such words as unique, empty, dead (in the sense of 
deceased), opposite, complete, entirely, and diametric. In colloquial 
speech these words are often compared—even the first sentence of 
the Constitution of the United States contains the phrase, more 
perfect union. Careful writers, however, avoid comparing words 
like waterproof, which cannot logically be compared. 


Illogical 

The new turbo-jet represents a 
most unique advance in aeronau¬ 
tical science. 

[Unique means sole, single; 
nothing can he more single than 
single. Actually, unique is a color- 


Revised 

(1) The new turbo-jet is unique. 

(2) The new turbo-jet repre¬ 
sents a radical departure in en¬ 
gine design, since it relies upon a 
new’ly discovered principle of fuel 
consumption. 
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Illogical (Cont.) 

less, overused word; instead of 
comparing it, the writer would of¬ 
ten do well to remove lY.] 

Her backhand is more perfect 
than mine. 


The waitress is slou’, but slic is 
more better than she used to be. 


Revised (Cont.) 


( 1) Her backhand is more 
nearly perfect than mine. 

(2) Her backhand is better than 
mine. 

The waitress is slow. l)ut slie is 
belter than she usc*d to be. 


37f Faulty verbal modifier Adj f; Adv f 

Verbal modifiers retain from their origin as verbs fonn changes 
which indicate differences in time. A variety of forms indicate 
present time, and others indicate past. The present forms (ending 
in -ing) refer to the same time as that indicated by the verb; the 
past fonns of the verbal modifier to a time previous to that of the 
verb (for forms .see 37-2). Disruption of this .sequence of tenses ob¬ 
scures writing. 


I will go to one more dance with 
you, providing you will pnimise to 
get me home oi» time. 

[The promise must be prior to 
the going; thus providitjg is inap¬ 
propriate. Use providing as in the 
following sentence: Mv father gave 
me his old car, thus providing me 
with the means to talce Mabel on 
beach parties.] 


Revised 

I will go to one more dance witli 
you, provided you will promise to 
get me home on titiu'. 

[The construction calls for the 
past participle provided since the 
promise must he giiwn before 
the girl will agree to go.) 


Deciding that there was nobody 
in llie darkened parlor, the burglar 
stepped through the wintlow. 

[This is correct only if the writer 
wishes to emphasize that the bur- 
Ulor was making this <Iecision while 
he was stepping through the win¬ 
dow.] 


Having decided that theie was 
nobody in the darkeiud p.iiior. the 
burglar stepped through the win¬ 
dow. 

[The perfect jjarticiple has ic- 
placed the present form. Tresum- 
ably the burglar had made the 
decision hefort- he stepped. \ 
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37g Failure to use possessive before gerund Adj g; Adv g 

Frequently noun and pronoun forms are used to modify gerunds 
(see 32-5). Since such words are used as modifiers, they logically 
require the modifying form of the noun or pronoun, the possessive. 

Collofjuicl Revised 

I was always amused at my I was always amused at my 
father believing in ghosts. fathers believing in ghosts. 

[Father modifies believing, but it 
does not have the possessive forrn.] 

The principal was not amused The principal was not amused 
by them playing poker in class. by their playing poker in class. 

[Probably because it follows the [With the possessive form, the 
preposition by, the writer has used meaning of the sentence is clear; 

the objective form them. But play- the playing failed to amuse the 

ing, not them, is the word related principal.] 
to the sentence by by.] 

EXERCISE 37 

A. In the following passage identify the verbal modifiers or participles 
and parts of verbs which are identical in form with participles; in¬ 
dicate which are present and which past: 

I called the dog off; turning back into the thicket to hunt the other 
two [panthersl, I heard him again running in full cry. I pursued 
tliem, and found by their tracks that he was pursuing the old one, 
which ran down a terribly steep hill toward the Savage River, and 
into a thicket of laurel, when the dog came to bay. I went to him, 
and found him looking up a tree; but there was nothing on it. I 
examined, and found the scratches of her nails where she had 
climbed the tree; but as she was not there, I concluded that she had 
jumped off the tree before the dog had come in sight, and had run 
off. I looked around to see in what direction she had gone, but I 
could find no tracks in the snow. I then took a wider circle, and 
closed in; but still finding no track. I sat down on a log, and con¬ 
sidered how it could be that she was gone, and no track left in the 
snow. 

I reasoned with myself, that as she could not fly, she must have 
got on anotlier tree, but there was no tree within her reach, though 
there were hvo large laurels standing in such a position that she 
could jump to them, and close by there were other laurels, so thick 
and strong that she might clamber on them. That was the last place 
I could see on which she could go without coming to the ground. 
But on looking down the hill, I obsei^'ed, about twenty feet below, 
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a leaning birch, which was so crooked that the top came within ten 
or fifteen feet, while the middle of it was perhaps twenty feet, from 
the ground. It had been so long crooked that two or three sprouts, 
about as thick as my thigh, had grown up from the main tnink; and 
between two of these sprouts lay the panther, lengthwise on the tree, 
with her long tail passed around one sprout, and crooked so as to 
lie on the trunk be\'ond the sprout next to her. I had passed directly 
under her, in circling around to find her tracks, and she was not more 
than fifteen or twenty feet ahoye my head. 

—SlightK' adapted from meshxk nnowMNC. 

Forty-Four Years of the Life of a Hunter 

B. Supply for the blanks in the following sentences appropriate modi¬ 
fiers; some sentences may require modifiers of more than one word: 

1. When the doctor arriyed, the patient was looking yer\‘_ 

2. Both the tires arc old, but put on the_ of the two. 

3. Neither cup is full, but yours is _ than mine. 

4. Alice’s dress is uni(|ue, but mine is more_than hers. 

5. He may not be simple-minded, but he alwa\s acts_ 

6. She came to our pledge party, but we tleci<led th.it slie \s'.is too 
_for us. 

7. Walter Johnson was one of the _ liaseh.ill pilela rs tliis 

country ever produced, 

8. The apartment was old aiul in a poor part of ttiwii, hut it 

looked __ 

9. I watched both girls and decided the _ one w.is proh.ihlv 

a snob. 

10. I ran to the window and looked _ clouii into the street. 



In the sentences behiw. decide whether each italicized modifier is 
appropriate or inapj)ropriate. If it is inapjiropriate, select .i lietter 
form. 


1, Our “open-house” was the tuust unitfue party I can rememljer. 

2, Your collie may be* smart, but she looks mean. 

3, The cougar clawed, and looked meanly from betss'een tlie b.irs 
of its cage. 

4, Before we were halfway down into the Grand Canyon m\’ miili 
became lame. 

5, The dog yipped, lookerl around as though for some prot«-ction, 
and ran lame toward his kennel. 
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6. Janice and Lorry lived in houses across the street from ours, but 
Janice’s house was more opposite ours than Lorry's was. 

7. Of the two sets, I should say that the smallest one has the more 
precise reception. 

8. ^^^^en I was yoimg I thought “The Song of the Lark” was the 
beautifuUest picture I had ever seen. 

9. When I saw that the cow moose had a calf with her I scrambled 
lively down the hill. 

10. If I had had a shell in my gun, I could have shot that squirrel 
easy. 

11. Mother was always an easy mark for any clever salesman. 

12. Our old car did not have much power, but it rode easy. 

13. The chair was deep, soft, and pitched back, so that it looked very 
easily. 

14. Daniel Webster was the most eloquent orator whose voice ever 
rang through the halls of the Senate. 

15. The old square in New Orleans is a most unique sight. 
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English grammar gains flexibility through function words. 


Function words carry little “moaning” in the conventional sense, 
but they affect the meanings of other words or help the reader to 
understand grammatical relationships. Next to word order, the use 
of these function words provides tlic most important grammatical 
device of the language. (See 19-2.) Their adaptability and \ arict\ 
combine to provide one of the remarkable developments in the lan¬ 
guage. Charles Carpenter Fries distinguishes fifteen groups of 
function words and points out that, in the extensive materials he 
has examined, function words are repeated so often they constitute 
a third of the total bulk of his materials.’ 

38-1 The variety of function words 

The italicized words in the following sentence act as function 
words. 


Although the room contained inanv women who would h(it<' died 
unhesifatinglv for their children, when a mouse appt'ared couragt-ous 
rnotliers who had been sitting ou cliairs found ihetnsalvc.'i standing 
on the tops of piano benches, or clinging to slratigc men for pro¬ 
tection. 


Some have .some meaning of their own, and some have anotlier 
grammatical use in addition to their use in showing relationships. 
Some have almost no meaning. All function words formerly had 
other uses, and most of them had other meanings than those that 
are now involved in their use as function words. Thus, most func¬ 
tion words are muItiple-purj)Ose words which did not entircK’ Icise 
their old uses wlicn they grew to fill new functions ref|uired by our 

’ Cliarlcs Carpenter Fries, The Structure of English (New York, 19.52). piv 
87-109. 
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changing language. These new functions are so varied and complex 
that function words do not submit to accurate classification, but 
some examination of the sentence above may be revealing. 

Although relates tlie words before the first comma to the rest of 
the sentence, but it also suggests that tlie clause it introduces 
presents a seeming contrast to the main assertion. The warns us 
that we are concerned with a specific room. Who relates the follow¬ 
ing words to tlie rest of the sentence, especially to women, and im¬ 
plies that tlie idea involved in women will serve as the subject of a 
dependent clause. Would have has little meaning but specifies the 
form of the verb. For is best thought of as part of the verb, but it 
shows the relationship of children to tlie remainder of the sentence. 
To see how hard it is to reduce some function words to a meaning, 
try to find a definition which will fit this for and the for toward the 
end of the sentence. When warns us that a dependent clause is com¬ 
ing and that the action in the clause determines the time of an 
event expressed elsewhere in the sentence. A introduces one particu¬ 
lar mouse, but with the understanding that this mouse might as well 
have been any mouse. In, of, on, and to, like for, may be parts of 
the verb, but they also show how words like tops, tables, and piano 
benches are related to other parts of the sentence. 7n and on have 
meanings of their own; they modify our conceptions of space rela¬ 
tionships. But what is the meaning of of? And and or join other 
words; and suggests that two words are to be taken together, or 
that there is an alternative between the ideas e.xpressed in two 
words. And so on. 

Function words, most of which we use without difficulty, specify 
grammatical ideas which cannot be observed from word order. For 
example, we can often know that we are dealing with a question 
only because certain words signal a question. Compare: 

Jack spoke. 

Who spoke? 

Word order does not show that the second is a question; we must 
recognize who as a sign of a question. Similarly, function words 
identify the variation from the actor-action pattern in passive sen¬ 
tences (see 23-5). Compare: 

Jack has told a lie. 

Jack was told a lie. 
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Only the difference in the function words specifies whether Jack 
was actor or receiver. Accuracy in the use of function words as con¬ 
nectives is especially important: failure to understand tlie sub¬ 
ordinating function of some connectives is frequently responsible 
for fragmentaiy sentences (see 19c). Certain groups of function 
words are therefore considered in detail. 

38-2 Classes of function words 

Function words are so shifting in their combination of mcaninti 
and grammatical function, and so varied in the function they j^ct- 
form for complex modern sentence structures, that definitions and 
classifications are not exact. Pronouns and verbal nouns are I unction 
words as well as noun expressions (see 33-3 to 33-8). Participles are 
function words as well as modifiers. Other recognized types of func¬ 
tion words include the following: conjunctions, conjunctive adverl)s, 
prepositions, and articles. 

38-3 Conjunctions 

Conjunctions join sentence elements and have no other gram¬ 
matical function. Authorities conventionally recognize co-ordinating 
conjunctions, subordinating conjunctions, and correlative conjunc¬ 
tions, although the distinction among them is not so sharp as most 
dictionaries and handbooks suggest. Theoretically, a 
conjttnction joins like and ctjual elements, a sul)or(!in<itinfi (rclatiic, 
dependent) conjunction joins a dependent element to an inde¬ 
pendent element. And, hut, for, or, and nor are conventionally recog¬ 
nized as co-ordinating conjunctions; they may join independent 
clauses or any of the lesser sentence elements in parallel construc¬ 
tion. 


I jumped into the car withoiit tnuiblc, hut Mary slaiiuiietl the door 
on lier iingers. 

Although it was Sunday and although I knew I ought to get up lor 
church, I turned over tf» take another nap. 

The pavement was icy and Ireacheroiis Irom a night ol raining and 
freezing. 

Subordinating conjunctions join dependent clauses to other se ntence 
elements (.see 20-1). 
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When his watch disappeared, he iinmediately suspected me. 

He said that he did not know who took his watch. 

The italicized words are subordinating conjunctions; the word who 
in the last sentence is a relative pronoun, not a conjunction, since it 
serves as subject of a clause (see 33-3). 

The distinction between co-ordinating and subordinating con¬ 
junctions is not always sharp. 

I struggled hard; I could not get loose. 

1 struggled hard, but I could not get loose. 

Although I struggled hard, I could not get loose. 

I struggled hard; however, I could not get loose. 

I struggled hard, even though I could not get loose. 

By conventional statement but is a co-ordinating conjunction, and 
the two clauses in the second sentence are independent. Although 
is a subordinating conjunction, and tlie first clause in the third sen¬ 
tence is subordinate. However is a conjunctive adverb (see 38-4), 
and accordingly in the fourth sentence both clauses are independent. 
Even though is a subordinating conjunction, and accordingly the 
second clause in the fifth sentence is dependent. These difiFerences 
in classification may seem too varied to account for the changes in 
the sentences, but the differences are the basis of our standardized 
punctuation of sentences of this sort, and accordingly the writer 
should know them. 

Correlative conjunctions combine to show a relationship between 
sentence elements and are separated by one of these elements. 

Either you stop complaining, or I leave. 

Xeithcr Maiy nor Ruth knew what he was talking about. 

If six is one factor, then the other factor must be five. 

38-4 Conjunctive adverbs 

Conjunctive adverbs join clauses and act as modifiers within their 
own clauses. 

I wanted one of the then fashionable dirndls; howevery I got Tinnv’s 
old plaid skirt. 
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She was in no mood to take advice. I was angry, however, and I 
told her what I thought of her leaving the party. 

The second however links the sentence to a preceding sentence. 
Other conjunctive adverbs include the following: thus, then, never¬ 
theless, nonetheless, moreover, likewise, similarly, also, furthermore, 
consecfuentlij, and besides. (Sec also 38-3.) 

38-5 Prepositions 

Prejwsitions show the relationsliip between noun expressions and 
other sentence elements. 

My uncle, a man of few ideas, built the company by patient in- 
dustn'. 

Of permits ideas, a noun expression, to modify man. By relates 
industry to the rest of the sentence. The preposition is convention¬ 
ally thought of as the first word of a prepositional phrase (see 20-1). 

38-6 Articles 

The articles are sometimes classified as modifiers (see 37-3), 
sometimes as function words; like many function words they sitm* 
far more than one use. The, called the definite article, often refers 
to something previously mentioned. 

One evening Father remarked casually that we migflt .soon go to see 
Niagara Fails. Thereafter, for days, all conversations led inevitably 
to a discussion of what wi- would do when we went to ser* the f.ills. 

The often identifies a particular 
Compare: 

He lost his eye in an accident. 

He lost his eye in the accident I was telling you about. 

The can replace a personal pronoun referring to part of the Ixxly. 

Take the bow in yotir left hand and the bowstring in your right, 
lake the bow in the left hand and the bowstring in the right 
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The indefinite articles a and an have developed from the numeral 
one and retain some of their earlier meaning. Usually they have the 
force of any. An is used before words beginning with a vowel; a 
before words beginning with a consonant {an officer, an enlisted 
man, a private). 

Many noun expressions require no article. Plural nouns including 
all members of a class usually require no article. 

On the whole, Americans like dogs, cats, and children. 

Abstract and general nouns usually require no article. 

The history of your town is part of the study of history. 

Evening came down and soon we could see thousands of stars. The 

night was clear and bright. 



Careless use of function words 


Conj; Prep 


Consider the exact implication of a function word, and choose 
carefully; if necessary consult a good dictionary or synonym 
hook to be sure the word does just what you want it to. 

Function words are pivotal words; one function word can change 
the whole tenor of a sentence. 


Because 1 love you I must leave you. 

Although I love you I must leave you. 

Accordingly, function words should be chosen with unusual care. 

38a Careless use of co-ordinating con/unefions Conj a 

Be sure to use the most meaningful co-ordinating conjunction. 
And joins like elements of thought or adds a similar element; but 
emphasizes a contrast; or offers a choice. 


Inexact Revised 

The sea was like glass, and that The sea was like glass, but that 
was tlie Iasi calm dav we had at was the last calm day we had at 
the beach. the beach. 

[Clearly, a contrast is intended.] 
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Inexact (Cont.) 

You can play all sorts of games, 
and if you want to, you can spend 
the afternoon under a tree reading 
a book. 

[Obviously, a choice is in¬ 
tended.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

You can play all sorts of games, 
or if you want to you can spend the 
afternoon under a tree reading a 
book. 


38b Excessive use of co-ordinating conjunctions Conj b 

Avoid running together with and clauses which are not properly 
co-ordinate and which become boring and undifferentiated when 
strung together. Usually, e.xcessive co-ordination is a symptom of 


more basic weaknesses (see 27). 
Weak 

The lights were out, and I did 
not know where the fuse box was, 
and I thought I had better find the 
fuse box and put in a new fuse, 
and all this time Aunt Agnes was 
complaining, and she and my 
cousins could not finish their game 
of canasta. 

[Clauses of varying importance 
have been jumbled together and 
joined by inappropriate and's.] 


Revised 

The lights were out, and I knew 
I should replace a fuse, but since 
I did not know where the fuse box 
was. I was at a loss what to do, 
while Aunt Agnes kept complain¬ 
ing that she and my cousins could 
not finish their game of canasta. 

[The sentence has been strength¬ 
ened by subordinating some ma¬ 
terial, and by choosing more ac¬ 
curate function words.] 


38c Co-ordinating conjunctions beginning sentences Conj c 

In order to avoid lengthy sentences modern writers sometimes 
put co-ordinate ideas in separate sentences, beginning the second 
sentence with a co-ordinating conjunction. 

The wolf is today what he was wlien he was hunted by Nimrod. But, 
while men are born with many of the characteristics of wolves, man is a 
wolf domesticaU-d, who both transmits the arts by whicli he has been par¬ 
tially tamed and improves upon them. 

—K. II. TAWNEY, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 

Although the sentences might have been combined, tlie separation 
sharpens the contrast between ideas, because but, the sign of the 
contrast, is in the position of emphasis at the beginning of the 
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sentence. This device, however, is easily overworked. It is useful 
only when the writer needs the special emphasis given to the co 
ordinating conjunction by the initial position. 


Inappropriate 

At first I thought I would deco¬ 
rate the table with flowers. But I 
found that the roses had gone to 
seed. 

[Opening the second sentence, 
but is unduly emphatic.] 


The adviser suggested mathe¬ 
matics. But I Iiad failed algebra in 
high school. And I did not like 
physics. And chemistry and biology' 
smell bad. 

[As frequently, co-ordinating 
conjunctions opening sentences are 
symptoms of inadequate thinking.] 


Revised 

At first I thought I would deco¬ 
rate the table with flowers, but I 
found that the roses had gone to 
seed. 

[As a conjunction within a com- 
pound sentence, but is appropri¬ 
ately inconspicuous.] 

[Sentences of this sort must be 
rethought and then recast. Some 
material should be subordinated; 
some can probably be co-ordinated, 
but probably not by beginning sen¬ 
tences with conjunctions.] 


38d Careless use of subordinating conjunctions Conj d 

Choose subordinating conjunctions witli great care. 


Faulty 

While Father did not approve of 
alcohobc beverages, he always had 
some in the house for guests. 

[While is loosely used as an 
equivalent of although or l>eeause. 
Strictly used it means that one 
event takes place at the same time 
as another. That is, this sentence 
suggests that Father eventually ap¬ 
proved of alcoholic beverages and 
thereafter illogically refused liquor 
to hi.'i guests.] 

I came in one door, and she went 
out the other. 

[The colorless and leaves the 
relationships between the clauses 
obscure.] 


Revised 

Although Father did not approve 
of alcoholic beverages, he always 
had some in the house for guests. 

[The subordinate clause men¬ 
tions a concession, and the conces¬ 
sive conjunction, although, has ac¬ 
cordingly replaced while, which 
properly concerns simultaneous 
times.] 


(1) While I came in one door, 
she went out the other, 

(2) Because 1 came in one door, 
she went out the other. 
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Faulty {Cont.) 

Since my mother was a little 
girl, she was not allowed to sit at 
the table. 

[Since, strictly, refers to time, 
but it lias come also to be used in 
the sense of because. Here there is 
confusion.] 

I did not know but what she was 
afraid to come in. 

He had heard as how an\one 
could make a living panning gold. 

Marilyn preferred long hair 
wliich swept below her slioulders, 
while Louise liked to be able to 
run a comb through her short hair¬ 
cut and be ready for breakfast. 

I washed my face so as I would 
be allowed to go in for dinner. 

1 arrived on time so I could leave 
early. 


Revised (Cont.) 

Because she was onlv a little 
girl. in\ riKUher was not allowed to 
sit at the table. 


I did not know hut that she was 
afraid! to come in. 

He had hoard that anyone could 
make a living paiming gold. 

Marilx’n preferred long hair 
which swept below her shoulders; 
whereas Louise liked to 1)0 able to 
run a comb through her short hair¬ 
cut and be ready for breakfast. 

I washed my face .so that 1 would 
be allowed to go in for dinner. 

I arrived on lime so that I could 
leave earlv. 


38e Misuse of like and as as conjunctions 


Conj e 


Standard English does not recognize like as a conjunction reph 
ing as if, nor as as a conjunction replacing that. 


Stihstandard 

He looks like he was having a 
stroke. 


Revised 

H<* looks as if he were liaving a 
stroke. 


I do not know as I underst.ind 
vou. 


I am not sure that I uiKlerstand 
sou. 


38f ls-because« is-when, is>wherc clauses 


Conj f 


Careless writers [)lace a claii.se after the* verb to be which is relaterl 
to the subject but docs not modify it or identify it (see 2!>\ ). 


Radicalism is when you jump to conclu.sions and go off half-cocked. 
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Whatever radicalism may be, it is not when. This sentence is il¬ 
logical, because the writer presumably does not mean to say that 
radicalism exists. The fault comes from muddy thinking or from no 
thinking, but the illogicality is apparent because a function word 
cannot here fill its function. Usually, sentences of this sort must be 
recast. 


Illogical 

A syllogism is where you use a 
major and minor premise to get a 
logical answer. 

[A stjllogism is not a place.] 

The reason I do not like herring 
is because they taste so fishy. 

[A reason is not because.] 


Probation is when you are not 
eligible for competition. 


Revised 

In a syllogism, you use a major 
and minor premise to obtain a 
logical answer. 


I do not b’ke herring because 
they taste fishy. 

[The revision makes clear the 
causal relationship between the 
reason and the taste of the fsh.] 

On probation you are not eligible 
for competition. 


389 Failure to complete a correlative conjunction Conj g 

A correlative conjunction should be completed with tlie proper 
word to fill the sentence pattern. 

Incomplete Revised 

Neither the socket wrench or my Neither the socket wrench nor 
patented ratchet would reach the my patented ratchet would reach 
rear connecting rod bolt. the rear connecting rod bolt. 


38h Careless use ol prepositions Prep h 

Prepositions determine many intimate relationships within the 
.sentence; the writer should know the meaning of prepositions and 
should choose them with care. In addition, the use of certain prepo¬ 
sitions with certain words and for particular usages has grown with 
custom; our usage of prepositions is not always based on apparent 
logic. It is what is often called idiomatic, but it is no less exact for 
that. 
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Inexact 

He went m the house and 
stopped at the mirror. 

I liad never heard about him 
nor of his famous rescue. 


Revised 

He went into the house and 
stopped before the mirror. 

I had never heard of him nor 
about his famous rescue. 


38i Clumsy prepositional combinations 


Prep i 


Some prepositions must be composed of more than one word, 
but involved prepositions are to be avoided if a simpler con.striiction 
will suffice. 


Clumsy 


I found the 
water pitcher. 


keys in back of the 


Revised 

I found the keys behind tlic wa- 
ter pitclicr. 


He spoke in regards to the pav- (I) lie spoke about paving the 
ing of the alleys. alleys. 

(2) He discussed paving the al¬ 
leys. 


38i Careless or excessive use 

of conjunctive adverbs Conj Adv 

Conjunctive adverbs are unusually useful to show relationship.s, 
but they must be chosen carefully and should not be used to excess. 
At the beginning or end of a .sentence a conjunctive adverb is usually 
falsely emphatic (see 21f). 


Awkward 

Clubs for girls can fill useful 
social functions. However, they 
should not take up all of a girl’s 
time. Then, they merely interfere 
with a girl’s achieving social ma¬ 
turity. Nevertheless, there is a time 
in a girl’s life when a club can be 
helpful, and even exciting, 

[A collection of childish sen¬ 
tences like these cannot he cured 
by removing excessive adverbial 
conjunctions, though several of 
them can well he dropped.] 


Revised 

If a girl allows her clubs to coji- 
sume all her time, they may onl\- 
interfere witli h(*r achieving social 
maturity. Nevertheless, there is a 
period in a girl’s life when a club 
can be helpliil, even exciting. 

[The structure has been made 
simpler and more direct, and with 
the change several conjunctive ad¬ 
verbs have been dropped.] 
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38:Coni; Prep 

38k Confusion of articles and 

demonstrative adiectives Art 

The ai*ticles and demonstrative adjectives (see 37-3) carry little 
meaning as modifiers, but they can not be used interchangeably. 
Failure to use articles which make the desired distinctions between 
the words they modify (see 38-6) makes unclear writing. 

Faulty Revised 

When we first entered the park. When we first entered the park, 
it seemed almost deserted. The it seemed almost deserted. A man 
man was sitting alone on a bench, was sitting alone on a bench, and 

and a pigeon pecked at a paper a pigeon pecked at a paper cup. I 

cup. I saw no other signs of life. saw no other signs of life. 

(C7n/ess some missing part of the [The more indefinite a serves to 
context has introduced the man. introduce the man.] 

he is probably appearing here for 
the first time and shomd not be 
singled out by the.] 

On oui way home from Sunday On our way home from Sunday 
School, this man came up to me School, a man came up to me and 

and took my hand, and tlien this took mv hand, and then he 

fellow said .... said . . . 

[This is sometimes overused, [A is preferable, since \ii\s is not 
especially in narratives told by designating any specific person but 
children, without any reference to is acting only as a kina of vague 
what has preceded.] and tnisleading intensive,] 

EXERCISE 38 

A. \\ ith eacli of the two pairs of clauses below make five sentences with 
five different meanings or shades of meaning by varying the con¬ 
junctions or conjunctive adverbs. You mav change the order of the 
clauses if \ou wish. 

1. I slid down the eaves spout I heard somebody scream upstairs 

2. It is election day I go fishing 

3. I have fast reaction time I like sports 

4. I have to ride the subway to I studv the advertising on the car 

school cards 

5. The boat heeled over. He worked at the sails 

B. The sentences below contain some faulty usage in the italicized func¬ 
tion words. If the function word is inappropriate, choose a better 
form, or revise the sentence. 
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1. While I do not like to complain about my guests, I do object to 
anybody who comes in with his shoes dripping mud. 

2. I had expected to love Venice, and when I got there I could not 
stand the smell of the canals. 

3. The weight-lifter came on the stage, and Jim would square his 
shoulders. 

4. Extra-curricular activities is where \'ou learn to make friends. 

5. Mother always said that childhood is when \oii h.ive the l)e.st 
time. 

6. While I don’t usually eat green onions. I sometinu-s do. 

7. While I was trying to get the hook out of the j>ickerel, 1 jabl)ed 
it into my own thumb. 

8. The reason I do not approve of federal aid for educ.ition is b( - 
cause we must protect our liberties. 

9. We spent our vacation in the Big Smokies, and we knew it 
would be cool there. 

10. The ore boats can not come to Cary, and ajtcru tiid the ice 'iocs 
out. 


C. Strengtlien the following paragraph b\’ adding and imj^roving con¬ 
junctions and conjunctive ad\'erhs; you may change the fonn of the 
verb.s and the order of the clauses if iiecessar\': 

Time is ver\ interesting. Our lives are made of time. N'obocK- knows 
what time is. You go in one- direction .ind \'ou gain lime, ^’ou go in 
the otlicr direction an<l you lost* titne. Airpian<*s now IK so f.ist th.it 
time stands still. A plane can fiv a.s fast as the e.uth revolves past tin' 
sun. A baby born in a plane- fixing in tlic right direction (oulil 
theoretically live its whole life of mam- \-ears williont living througlj 
one day. It woidd have a long birthday. Its whole life would he its 
birthday. Suppose the plane should fly f.ister. The babx' would soon 
be minus-one day old. Tlu* plane flies still fasl<-r. The balrv would he 
minus an old man. There is one place in the United States, and theie 
time is different in ever)- direction. The time belt follows the- Snake 
Hiver. The river makes an ox-bow bi-Jid. l-'rom within the ox-how 
you shoot a long-range rifle north, east, south, or west. The bullet w ill 
land almost an hour before it was fire<l. 'fhe ox-huw is c<iinpletel\- sui- 
rounde-d by another lime belt. Time is all anvone has in the woihl. 
It is fluid. N(jbody has ever found a good w-a)- of measuring it. 
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Old fellow, how would ijou render that field of 
wheat ?— JOSEPH con'rad 


V^^hen Ford Madox Ford heard of the death of his long-time 
** friend and collaborator, he tells ns that h(‘ saw again in his 
mind the two of them driving past “a ramshackle, commonplace 
farm building in an undistinguished countrv o\’er slight hills on a 
flinty bye-road and heard Joseph Conrad saying to him. 'Well. Ford. 
moil viettx, how wouUl you render that field of wheat?’ ” lie goes on 
to recount that they had spent many hours throuiih main’ jears in 
that way, jolting through “a country of commonplace downlands,” 
asking themselves how they woiiUl describe a field of w’heat under 
the particular conditions of the moment. Shoidd one saw "FieUls of 
wheat that small winds ruffled into cat’s paws?’ NO, that was too 
literary. But what ideas and what words should one use? Then 
there was that “ten-acre patch of blue-purple cabl)age.” What 
should one do about that? 

Here we have the picture of two of the distinguished writers of 
our time, spending great chunks of their li\'e.s asking each other 
what words to use to describe a field of wlu'at or a patch of cab¬ 
bages. Quite surely they were good writers partK' hecausi* the\’ were 
students of words and the power ol words. 

Conrad said that his purpose was “above all things to make ^'ou 
see.” But he understood that before he could make anyone else see, 
he had to see. Unless a writer sees sharply, he cannot inak<* others 
see sharply. Unless he hears vividly, he cannot make others hear. 
What does snow look likt? when it falls in large flakes, wideh spaeed, 
in no wind? How do the brakes of a car sound when the driver jams 
them on suddenly to avoid a crash? What is the difference between 
the smell of roasting turkey and roasting goose? If one goes to his 
wardrobe in the dark and finds the particular garment he wants by 
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feel, what is there about the texture of the cloth that makes him 
know it? What is the taste of Roquefort cheese? 

A writer who will ask himself questions like these is likely to find 
that his writing improves because he has more to say. Granted that 
he has something to say, he needs words with which to say it. 


VOCABULARY—AN INTELLECTUAL 
WORD-HOARD 


We can lorite onUj with words. Every sticcessfi4l 
writer must have an adequate vocabulary. 


The Anglo-Saxons liacl a revealing word for vocahularv; 
called it a “word-hoard,” a treasury ot words that oacli tnan owned 
and on which lie could draw at any time he wanted to speak. The\ 
seem to have understood that if a man is to be ricli intellectually, 
he needs a great store of words; the more words lie has the riclier 
he is. Modern psychologists agree with the Anglo-Saxons about this. 
They have found more direct relationship between the si/e and 
accuracy of vocabulary in one test, and general intelligence in an¬ 
other, than between general intelligence and anything else. 

Certainly words are important, because they are tlie tools with 
which one speaks and writes. To express himself well, a writer must 
have a large number of words in his word-hoard and must be able 
to select just the right word for each [luqiose. Let us postpone tlu* 
question of selection and ask first how the writer can develop a 
rich treasury of words. 

39-1 Building a word-hoard 

The writer can learn words bv many means, but perhn[>s most 
easily by listening to intcdligent conversation and reading intelli¬ 
gent writing. Most people who have large vocabularies have learned 
the greater part of their words b\ reading, purticularb- by reading 
carefully and using a good dictionary. In the long run, nothing can 
help a student so much as the habit of reatling widelv and criticalK . 
If he does not have the habit, he can acquire it. But building a cul- 
ttiral background, if it is the only genuinely good wav to build a 
vocabulary, is al.so slow. Anyone who determines tonight to reatl 
more will not have improved his vocabulary much by tomorrow. 
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Fortunately, there are quicker ways to build a vocabulary. They 
require a little attention, but they can be fun, too, and properly used 
tliey will produce noticeable results more quickly tlian one might 
expect. 

39-2 The four vocabularies 

Before discussing these methods, we should understand a little 
more about vocabularies. Almost everj'body has at least four basic 
ones. First, he uses a relativ^ely small number of words which we 
may call the speaking vocabulary. It includes words which will 
come to the speaker’s tongue without his thinking much about them. 
A dull person is likely to use only a few hundred words in this way; 
even a moderately articulate speaker uses only a few thousand. 

Ever)' literate person has a second vocabulary, a writing vocabu¬ 
lary. It includes the words in the speaking vocabular)', plus other 
words which he can call up for use if he has time to think and 
revise. A good writer may employ a vocabulary of ten thousand, 
twenty-five thousand, perhaps fifty thousand words. A poor writer, 
on the other hand, is likeh' to have a writing vocabular)' not much 
larger than his speaking vocabular)'. 

Every literate person has also a reading vocabulary, made up of 
words which he would not speak in conversation or use when he 
writes but which he knows when he sees them written. He could 
even give a tolerably accurate definition of the words in at least 
some usages. For most people this vocabular)’ is much larger than 
either the speaking or writing vocabular)-. A reader with a large \o- 
cabulary may know fifty thousand, seventy’-five thousand, a hundred 
thousand words, perhaps more. 

Then there is a fourth sort of vocabular)-, the largest of all, which 
we may call the acquaintance vocabulary. It includes tlie other 
three, but it includes, also, a considerable number of words which 
the owner of this vocabulary has seen or heard before but does not 
know much about. He knows he has seen tliese words; he even re¬ 
members enough about them so that he can usually guess their 
meaning in context. He has a nodding acquaintance with the words, 
not much more. \ ocabularies of this sort, of course, can be very 
large, for most people much larger than the reading vocabulary. 

From the description of these four vocabularies, the student has 
probably guessed at least one way to improve his oral and written 
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expression. Since speaking and writing vocabularies are relatively 
small and reading and acquaintance vocabularies are relatively 
large, he has only to move words from his reading and acquaintance 
vocabularies into his speaking and writing \ ocabularies. This opera¬ 
tion requires work, but it is by no means impossible, and there are 
sensible ways of handling tlie job. 


39-3 Increasing a writing vocabulary 

In any deliberate attempt to improve vocabulary, the most useful 
aid is usually a good dictionary'. At this writing, two desk diction¬ 
aries are much the best in their class. Thev are The American Col¬ 
lege Dictionarif, published in a trade ('dition by Random House and 
in a text edition by Har|>er & Rrothers, and \Vc})stcr’s Netc Col¬ 
legiate Dictionarif, published by the G. & C. Mcrriam Company. 
No one serious about Iris writing should be content with an inferior 
book, even though it is cheap. Of course there is no substitute for 
the bigger dictionaries, even though many people feel they cannot 
afford them. At worst they are available in libraries, and students 
should know all the important ones. Between the desk dictionaries 
and the so-called “unabridged” dictionaries in size and in price, but 
very useful, is Webster's New World Dictionarif of the American 
Language, published by the World Rublishirig C.'ompany. Of the 
unabridged dictionaries, the Webster’s New International, published 
by the G. & C. M erriatn Company, is the best orre wideK used in 
this country. Two British tlictionaries of about the same size are 
excellent in various ways: the II. C. WyUl Lhiiversal Dictionarif and 
the Shorter Oxford. In many wa\s th<‘ most interestirrg American 
dictionary is the Ccnturif Dictionarif and Cifclopcdia, which r uns to 
ten volumes. It is old but still a mine of valuable material aiul can 
usually be bought cheaply second hand, l lu? great dictionary’ of 
the language, of course, is the New English Dictionarif on Historical 
Principles, usually called the Oxford English Dictionary. J"or Ameri¬ 
cans it should be su[)pl<‘mented with the Dictionary of American 
Eugli.di, and the rix're recerrt Dictionary of Americanisms. 

No student should be conterrt with meager ilictionaries. Why 
starv(; when we have th(* Lord’.s plenty? .\ writer will remember 
words longer arjd use them more accuratelv the more he- knows 
about them. Furthermore, using a book like the Oxford English 
Dictionary can be drrwnright exciting. 
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39-4 Using a dictionary 

Any user of a dictionar)' should leam how much information he 
has available. He should examine the table of contents and preface 
and leam where to find foreign words and phrases, new words, 
proper names, and other special subjects. He should leam the pro¬ 
nunciation system and find the list of abbreviations used in the 
book. A good desk dictionary should be adequate for at least the 
following uses: 

(1) Spelling. Dictionaries record preferred current spellings for 
words. Since a student can usually guess the first letters of a word 
from its sound, he can use the dictionary whenever he is in doubt. 
The dictionar\' indicates where words can be divided between 
syllables and whether compounds are usually written as single words 
or with a hyphen. 

(2) Pronunciation. Dictionaries reprint each word with special 
marks to indicate the location of accents and the sounds of indi- 
yidual letters. The marks, called diacritical marks, are explained in 
the introduction, and usually examples appear at the bottom of 
«ich page of the text. 

(3) Word origin.^. Eyery dictionary adequate for student use 
describes, using abbreviations explained in its introduction, the 
origins of words. Knowledge of derivations can be extremely useful 
in learning and remembering words. It gives the student a feeling 
for the limitations and possibilities of the word’s uses, and familiar¬ 
ity with word roots is a constant aid to building a vocabulary. 

(4) Grammatical information. The dictionar)' indicates, with 
abbreviations, the grammatical uses for which a word is considered 
suitable. 

(5) Definition. A desk dictionar\' should define most meanings of 
all but rare and higlily specialized words and should indicate by 
abbrc\’iations any meanings which are out of date or are restricted 
to special uses. Some of the special problems of meanings are 
discussed in 40-1 to 40-4. 

39-5 Learning words 

A student familiar with his dictionaiv is prepared to observe the 
simple procedures listed on page 407 which will help him to increase 
his vocabulai^'. 
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(1) Learn words which you will use. You mav he able to bafHe 
your friends if you know the moaning of ento-ectad, but words 
completely strange to you are hard to learn, and unless \ ou use them 
you are hkely to forget tlicm. Learn words which \ ou encounter and 
recognize but can not define nor use. 

(2) When you learn a word, learn enough about it to make it 
yours. Notice its various usages. Try to find out details about the 
origin and history of the word, where it came from and \\'hat lias 
happened to it in English and American speech. For this, the 
Oxford Enfflish Dictionary is excellent: the Century and the others 
mentioned above are also good. 

(3) Learn words by groups. If you will learn related ^^’ords to¬ 
gether, you can learn several words, sometimes a dozen, as easilv 


as you can learn one. often more easih-. Suppose l ou were to look 
up the word pictograph. You would fitul that it is related to the 
words picture and grup/j, both of which you prohablv know, though 
you may have to find out what the Greek root gmp/i means here. 
Any good dictionary ought to have twenty or thirt\ more words 
related to picture in adjacent columns; make out a list and learn 
them all as a group. In learning words by groups, knowing foreign 
languages helps. Latin and Greek are espeeiallv u.seful. K\en if 
you do not know these languages, you can learn a few Latin and 
Greek prefixes; a list of common ones will be found in Exercise 39Ch 

(4) Once you have learned a word, u.ve it. Many a good student, 
presented with a word he does not know, will look it up ami im¬ 
mediately forget it. Do sometliing deliberate to keep vour words. 
Find a way to use them in conversation or in your next tiierne. Make 
up a list of words, put the list in your purse or pocket, and glanci* 

ever it at some odd time everx- day for a week. Stick the list in the 
corner of your mirror. 

By using methods lik(* these. \ou can add twenty wortls a we(“k 

tu your writing vocabulary without sp(*nding enougii time to la* 

noticeable. By spending an hour a week wisely. \t)u should be able 

to le.irn at l(?a.st fifty wonls a \^'e<*k. If \'ou ha\(* bet'ii limping along 

with a writing vocabulary ol two thousand words, in a year sou 

can increase your vocabulary by half if you learn only twent\ words 
a week. 
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39 Inadequate use of dictionary 


Diet 


Use the dictionary to develop a usable and meaningful 
vocabulary. 

The dictionary can serve many purposes. Writing which suffers 
from poverty of words can be improved by better use of the 
dictionary. The writer should be sure he knows how to use his 
dictionary, understands marks and abbreviations, and knows how 
to locate material; then he should use the book as the basic tool for 
improving diction. 

EXERCISE 39 

A. On pages 410-411 are reproductions of corresponding portions of Web¬ 
ster’s New Collegiate Dictionary and the American College Dicfion- 
ary. Try to find out what you can about these two works by compar¬ 
ing these pages in detail, beginning with gab and ending with 
Gadhelic. Notice several sorts of information. 

(1) Word-list. Does either dictionary omit important words included 
by the other? Does either one omit pleases included by the 
other? 

(2) Pronunciation. Do the dictionaries agree in pronunciations? What 
about alternate pronunciations? Are they alike in both, and in 
the same order? 

(3) Etymologies. Which book tells you more about the origin of a 
word? Which book puts this technical information in the more 
readily understandable form? (You may need to look up a few 
abbreviations for this; O stands for Old, and N for New or Neo. 
Thus, OF stands for Old French, that is the French of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, and NL stands for Neo-Latin, the Latin which devel¬ 
oped during and after the Middle Ages.) 

(4) Meanings. How do the meanings compare? Are the meanings in 
one more understandable than in the other? More exact? Does 
one book treat certain sorts of words, such as obsolete words or 
technical words, better tlian the other? 

(5) Uses. Both dictionaries recognize several uses of the more com¬ 
mon words. Does either omit important uses? 

(6) Encyclopedic material. Dictionaries vary as to the amount of 
encyclopedic material they include. What seem to be the policies 
of these dictionaries? (One of them has t\s’o supplements at the 
end, one for biographical names, one called a pronouncing 
gazetteer. 
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39: Diet 


Now write an account of your findings. 300-500 words long, citing 
specific evidence. 

B. Your instructor will assign one of the following words to each mem¬ 
ber of the class: 

about, prep. 
active, adj. 
automobile, n. 
beam, n. 
carry, v. 
cotton, n. 
dead, adj. 
find, V. 
goose, n. 
head, n. 
idle, adj. 
judge, V. 

Kick, V. 


lake. n. 

sail, V. 

legal, adj. 

sick. adj. 

make. o. 

sun, n. 

manufacture, v. 

street, n. 

noun. n. 

tap. n. 

nobodN’. p. 

tender, adj. 

over. prep. 

tool. n. 

paper, n. 

up, adv. 

paternal, adj. 

up, prep. 

(juick. adj. 

veal, n. 

read, tv 

water, n. 

re<I. adj. 

wiggle. V. 

road. n. 

vank, e. 

each of the followinn 

dictionaries: A Neie 


-^ j 1 gyiciufu* 

Offj), Dictionary of American Eng/i.s7j, Dictionary of Anif’r/r«n/.s 7 n.v. 
Wyld s Universal Dictionary of the English Lanfina^r, Centiinf l')ic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia, New International Dictionanj of the English 
L^anguage, New Standard Dictionary of the E.ngli-sh Ijingnage (tlu'se 
last two are the so-called “unabridged” dicli()tjaries published b\‘ the 
Merriam Compariy and by Funk and \\'agt»alls respectively), and 
Webster.s New World Dictionary of the American f.angnage. Use the 
questions in A of this exercise, and add to it the followitig: 

Which dictionaries give examples of the use of tin* word? Which 
dictionaries give stjch systematic lists of exampl<*s that lliey con¬ 
stitute a history of the word in English or American speech? 

Be preparetl to give a report in class upon the treatment of the 
word, using the notes you liave taken, or write a 3()()-5(K) word re¬ 
port, as your instructor directs. 


C. The following are some of tin* more common prefixes from I,.Uin and 
Greek used in modern English: 


ab- (abs-) 

anti- (ant-) 

contra- 

ad- (ae-, af-. 

arch- 

de- 

ag-, al-. an-. 

bi- 

di- (dis-) 

ap-, ar-, as-. 

cata- 

ex- (e-, ef-) 

at-) 

circum- 

ex- (<'c-) 

ambj- (ambo-) 

com- (co-, col-. 

extra¬ 

ante- 

con-, cor-) 

hyper- 
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mbm rooT, •imp* 
aa archJ- H'wwJ UcW PtimI 

n^embUuR ^ SIS ^ 

I of a roof! tfiJr*’*' .•♦■ r* 


gab (tab), r.. gabbed, gabbing, fi. ColU)^. 1* to 
talk July: chatter. —n. 2* idle t^: chatter. 3* gUb 
spooch: Me gi/i of gab. [var. of gob mouth, t. Gaelic 
or liish] 

gab*ar*dlne (gfib^ordSn^, gSb^ordcn^. rt. 1. flriD. 
woven fabric or worsted, cotton, or spun rayon, with 
steep twill. 2. a man's long, loose cloak or frock, worn 
in too Middle Ages. Also. gab^er*diBe^« [t. Sp.: m. gab* 
ardina, ult. der. hlHG cranerarl pilgrimage] 
gab'ble (gab^oD. r.. 'bled, ^bling, n. 1. to Calk 

rapidly and unintelligibly; Jabber. 2. (of geeso. etc./ 
to cackle. —r.f. 3. to utter rapidly and uuintelliglbly, 
—n. 4. rapid, unintelliglblo talk. [freq. of oab] 
bier, fi. 

gab*brO (gib'^rO). fi., pi. -bros. pflrot. a granular 
Igneous rock compostkl essentially of labradorite and 
augite. [t. It.] 

gao'by (g&b^. ad)., •bier, •blest. lOQuaclous. 
ga*belie <gob$l^).n. 1. a tax; an excise, 2. (in Franco 
noforo 179U) a tax on salt. [t. F, l. Pr.r m. gabela, t. 
It.: m. gabetla tax. t. Ar.: m. {al*)oabaia the impost] 
Ga«b^8 (gH^bi^). n. Gulf of, a gulf of the Mcditerra^ 
oeau on tno E coast of Tunisia. 
ga^bi'On (gA^iToti). n. l. a cylinder of wickerwork 
filled with earth, used as a military defense. 2. a cyl- 
IsuUt (IIIckI with stones and sunk lu water, used In laying 
tho foundations of a dam or Jetty, [t. P, t. It.: m. gab* 
bione. aug. of g. L cetfo cag^ 

ga*bl*Otl*ade (gH^bTanSd^). n. 1. a work formed of 
or with gabions. 2. a row of gabions sunk In a stream to 
control the current, [t. F: m. gabionnodt. See oabiok] 
gamble (gil^bol). n.. p.. -bled, •bliag. Archil. 

1 . t bo ond of a ridgod roof cut 
•*t at Its extremity in a voril- 
...» ,.!?nc, together with tho 
triangular oxpanso of wall 
from tbo level of tho cavra to 

ho apex of tho roof. 2. a aim- 
liar ond. as of a gambrel roof, 
not triangular. 3. an archJ« 
toctur,.! member 
the triangular end 

4- an end w^alb ^^p.l. 0. to Gjbtacdef iadq2* 

l>uild «lHi a gable or cables; «wa wet. i.no a 

form as a gablo (rhleny in gablod, pp.). fME. prob. .. 
Scand.; cf. Icel. gafl. Of. also OflG gaoala, G gabel fork] 
^go^ledlke^, oa;. 

sable end, {in a galled building) tho triangular wall 
apaco between tho eaves level aud tbo ridge, or tbo 
d^oratlvo wall carried up past tbo ends of a gable roof, 
and sloped, stopped, or scroUod to follow at a higher 
level Us approximate shape. 

gable roof, a ridgod roof terminating at one or both 
ends in a gable. 

^able window, l. a window in or uuder a gablo. 

2. a window having its upper part shaped like a gable. 
Gambon (gil>hN'). n. l. a colony In the part of 

French Equatorial Africa. 410.000 pop. (I03n): 01.5<K1 
so. ml. Cap..* Librevillo. 2. au ostuary in this colooy. 
Also. Ga*bua (gabdOn^). 

Ca*bOTlau vglbOryu^). n. Emilo (bmZi^), or 

lg3S-73, French novelist. 

Ga*bri*cl (ga^brtol). n. one of the archangHs. appear* 
(ng usually oa a divino mea^enger. Dan. S:I0. u:21. 
Luke, 1: 10. M. [t. Ueb.: m. Ga6rr?i tho man of God] 
Ga*brl*lo-wlCsch (gii'hrT Ifiv^ch: Russ. gS'vrTId'- 
vTch). n. Ossip (C^sTp). 1&7S*1930. Ilusslan pianist 
and conductor, lo iVmcnca. 

gu*by (ga^bf). n.. pi -blcs. Cotloq. a fool. (orig. ua- 
cert] 

gad^ <gAd). r., goddod, godding, n. —r.i. 1. to more 
restlessly or Idly about. 2. act of gadding. [7 special 

uso of GAO-] —gadMor, n. 

gad^ (g^d). n.. r.. godded, godding. —n. 1 . a goad for 
driving cattle. 2. a polo tod mining tool for breaking up 
rock. coal. etc. —r.t. 3. to break up with a mmiug gad. 
[ME. t. Scand.; cf. led. gaddr spike] 

Gad (gild). It., inter]. Archaic, a cupUcmlstic form of 
God used as a miJd oath. Also. godL 
Gad (gld). n. 1« son of Jacob by ZUpab. Ocn. 30:11, 
otc. 2. a Uebrow prophet aud cEroulcIcr ot the court 
of Da\id. 3 Sam. 24:11*10. 3. ono of tbo twelve tribes 
of Israel. 4. its territory east of tho Jordan. 
£ad*a*bOUt (g^d^about^). n. CoUoq, ono 
who gads. cap. Tor curiosity or gossip, 
ead'fiy (gUd^Di^). n.. pi. *fli09« any 3y 
that goads or stings domcsilc animals, as 
many voracious. blood*sucking flies of tho 
dipterous family Tabcnidae. Cf* oad^ + ^lt] 
gadC*et <g5J0rt). n. Cutloq. a mechanical 
rontrivanco or device; any Ingeulous ar* Cadftr, 
tide. [orlg. uocort. Cf. F gdehette} 

Gawlholdc (gad(il^» -dS^llk). ad)., n. lAb. 14 ^ 
Gold die. ionK> 
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gab <«Sb; Scot. gib), n. Scot. The mouih, 
gab («ab), V. i. d- n. Cottoij, Chatter; cabbic. 

gabardine' («jb'cfd?n'; cab'fr-clcn>. u. 1. = CAncRoisE. 2 A 

woolen tabric cl(^*Iy re$embltne 5ergc, but twilled on one side onl> 
also, a stmuar fabric of cotton or rayon. 

gab^rd (rab'efd). gab'bart ( frt). n. [F. oabarc. gnb<iroi ] 
txc Sc’it- A lighter, barge, or >imuar vessel, 
gab'bie r I. X r; c.\n'HLtt> (-’bl); C^n'etisc ( ling). 1. To 

Mbbi f, chdttcr 2 To ut r*'f in\riicul.tle sounds rapi«fl> .as fowl< — 
gab'bic. n. — gab'bler { \^n. n. 

gab'bro leib'ro). n. Lit , fr 1.. gtnbir bare, <mooTh 1 Petrog .\nv 
of a family of granular, icncoui reeks essentially of plagloclasc with x 
lerromacnesian mmer.il and acc *^•ory iron ore, etc. 
gab^roid (-roid^od/. P^Uog. Ue'^cmlding gabbfo. 
gab'by (gab'I). ody. Cnltog. Je>ouacious; talkative, 
ga>beUe' (gn.belf), u (F., ihrou'ch Tr. K’ It , fr. Ar. /]ahnfnb J 
lat; specif . an imr»o«.t on s\li. levied in France for several cmiufics 
prior to 1700. an<l in use down to the present day in Cbm.i 
gab'6r*{lin€' (gab'er*drn'; gab'«’r-<irn>, n (^p. Onbn’■*/m-i ] I A 
toarv loose friKk or coat; — clueih of medieval tasturnc. 2 I he 
melicval Jewish govsn or mantle. 3. Var. of uvnvkpiy} . 

gab'er lun'zie (cSb ^^•^dn'^i, Seor, gib'erdiin') I, “ldon'> I, dJon'h, n. 
Sff- .\ wander me beggar 

ga'bl'On (ga'bTo/u. 0 ^ 1 . M [I* , fr. It, f/nhhtrtn^ ^ large Ca3c. fr g>ihhf /2 
cage, fr i. cur mj } .A hollowc> finder of WKkcruiuk, ir<m. or the bkc. 
(•abions arc Idled with earth ar.d used in building lu Id.vork^ mining, 
etc 

ga bl*0]l*ad€' (tfa*br»^Ipad')* rr, fF. gii ‘J A vtork made 
With g.vbions 

ga'ble tea'b’l). n. . fOF . fr 0\. gn/1) 

Afch a The vortical tri.ingul ir [»oriii>o 
of the end of a building, from die lev v t rif 
the cornice or eaves to the ndgr of th 
roof. AUo. a siniifar end v.he n not trian* 

Aulur in snathe, as of ^ ctmhrd nvd 
lienee: b The cud vvall of a building, 4' 
distinguished from the front or rear side 
C A decorative member having tlic shai^e 
of a tfi.insul.ir g.ihfe. ^nch as that abo\<. 
a <jothic arch in a doorw j> ’ t d t ; 
r. (hdib, r;\'iuisr; r l>ITru?> To 

furui'^h with »Mf>lev; ro ternnn.itc in a 
i* dif« . a", a gnt>tfd roof 

gable roof A r'K>f wliieh forrtis ,t lmIiU* 

At each enrf. 

gable window A wimlow in a g.ible. or 
one With a tfablr. ijiMe ft 

Ga'brlcl (ga'brT./b n frr<b Cih- 

) An a nice I of comfort to rn in ‘ v oi and w. a h**'' iM i'- 
clan me the comime of the Messiah lu J*' .vi^h an 1 < liri^r ^aii ' r.ulitujii, 
hits our of thi seem an. ha nice U lie i> br|j< vt d lo Midjanifnedans to 
have rbetaterl the Koran to iheir pronh' i 
ga'by (K.Vbl; dmf. n/*n go'bT). n A siitud»*rr»n 

gad (g.VI). n. ((IN guHtir a stiirg. v(Mk< 1 1 \ eo.id. a^. ui>'»o tlie 

gad, that is. suddenh . as if g > ide<l. 2 .U/ u • ftg, t fc A poinrid iron 
or sUcI bar for b^»«f*iiing ore. eti.. 

gad («.1d). »». I-; r.Ap'Pi p r*r i, bh, cvu'insr; To wander nboijt idly. 
— rr Coliotj A Ridding, or r.irniding. - ou\y \n'iu, or uj^of, tf.r gad 
Gad tg.liji. u A >ofiene'i f<»rrn ol u>cd as a nnid tviili. .is iri 
Gad5 bod'f'ldn.^ (g.ld/'bAl'f-kTn i, Gads'woon^' < w'7)n4'j. Gad'- 
ZOOks' (gSd^^ooLs'). cte 
Gad fgid). n. Hth. >er J vr on 

gad'a*l>ouf' (g.»d'ri-bout d, od/ Cadding. roving. «n. Cott-fq One 
who Ra>is .ibout. 

gad'bCC' (R^d'lK’). n A g.idtl> 

gad'dcr Ur.1d''ri, n. One wlu> roves idl>. a lm l iboul 

gad'fly' (vad'llT'i, n : $$i iiii s ( ri**l god d- /b/ ) A lly that 

bites < att le, a Inu^elb . 

gadg'ct tg.’li'*'!; *If), n Stanrf A r<>i<iriv »ii» e, '>biecl, or device for 
'loinir s<rmvfhing. es|i. a luri «>! inarhinerv 
Ga dhcl'lc tiiooUVn-. d^'irk; e7<iv llk \ M (,.ui>P 11 . 

ga'dld ^va'dr>l(. n (See r; Mi*i|o J A of dir v» 1 i mid* 0,1 li.ljet 
" ga'did. ad/ 

gd'dold t'loidij ad/ fVI. t/*/dt\ e'» I b <»'d 1 I dr* n< n«'r 1 ug 
to du* cod f amily d ».i hd.o ). a In.* f.iirnlv nf > ifi liuiieil, i hjr i|s rn.i 
fine io‘y\ fi'lu's. Including tie* • d and fiiddo^k, li.iviui :t r.«dMr 
eloMgat^-d bod> .uel a l.ir/* tMo«jrJi — </ \ fi^), ,,f r],,.« ,, j t.^rTid' or 

a gr'»ur> (An.iraiitliiMU of lefei^>t fi^fieN di.it conic»rj'e' tlu co lli .Ik *>. 
hakes, .md their allir ., 

gad'C*Jindl6 (R.ld'odllldl), •! f \ffe» J ($nd'dt$i rl7t|p 1 |||. 

fM*'h r lieinlst 1 A bl.n k of brown v Hrt ju-v sdK.iie « ( iroii, fM^'Jlouu, 
yMriutn.ccriiini.erbiutri,eft M ^p gr , I I |i i'a> iufcc 

of ra re e.irth*> 

gad'0*Uj)d*Ufn Idfri'I'V^m. fihi, o f\'l-l i*hftn Aite*»,i!li< <hiniiif. 
oiM’ of th** rare earth iiif taK. fouii>( in c.onibirj.ifi(»n in g.idofinit<* jrel 
certain other minerals S)fnbMl.f/d. at no. 04. at wt , 
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in- (il-, im-, ir-) 

inter- 

intro- 

mal- 

multi- 

neo- 

non- 

ob- (oc-, of-, op-) 

para- 

per- 


peri- 

post- 

pre- 

pro- 

proto- 

pseudo- 

re- 

retro- 

se- 

semi- 


sub- (sue-, suf-, sug-, 
sum-, sup-, sur-, 

SUS-) 

super- 

supra- 

syn- (sy-, syl-, sym-) 

trans^ 

tri- 

untra- 

uni- 

vice- 


Be sure you know the use and meaning of each prefix, verifying in 

a good dictionary those about which you may be uncertain: lien 

choose five prefixes, and find at least ten words in which each of these 
occurs. 

For more extensive lists of prefixes and suffixes, see Arthur Garfield 
Kennedy, Current English (Boston, 1935), pp. 337-345. 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT WORD 


Select words which precisely fit their contexts in 
meaning, attitude, ami suggestiveness. 


Selection of the right word for eacli job is not easy. Knowledge 
of dictionary meanings is fundamental, but often is not enough. The 
choice usually is not a simple one between two words, one of which 
is wrong and one of which is right. Words are more or less expres¬ 
sive, more or less precise, more or less instinct with the power to 
make the reader see, hear, feel, or understand. Words should be 
chosen for many qualifications—their sound, their associations, tlieir 
currency, their meaning, and many otliers. But meaning is of first 
importance. 

40-1 The "meaning of meaning" 

Strictly speaking, no word has a meaning as a physical object 
can have a length. The bars of metal in the Bureau of Standards, 
for instance, which determine our inches and feet, keep the same 
length at a given temperature. They always have the same length, 
whoever measures them, so long as the measuring is accurately 
done, but no words are kept at a controlled temperature in the* 
Bureau of Standards. Words exist only in peoples minds, and all 
minds are different. No word has a “meaning" which it inevitably 
calls up in everybody’s mind. 

Theoretically, then, Ilumpty Dumpty is entirely justified in tell¬ 
ing Alice, “When / use a word, it means just what I choose it to mean 
neither more nor less.” There is no authority to keep him from 
using the word glory, as he does, to mean there’s a nice ktwck-dcnvii 
argument for you. Practically, however, Ilumpty is not communi¬ 
cating very accurately or economically. Words do not have any 
mystical connection with a particular “meaning,” but communica¬ 
tion is possible only because at any time in history by 
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agreement people associate certain words with certain thoughts. 
We can communicate because we agree, closely enough for practical 
purposes, to let certain words symbolize certain ideas. 

The writer, then, must attempt first of all to choose the word 
which will most nearly convey to the reader what he is thinking. 
The selection is not always easy. Many ideas are so complex or so 
subtle that only careful thinking will discover words to convey 
them exactly. Some words are so vague or subject to such varied 
interpretations that their usefulness is limited. But care helps, and 
dictionaries and word books are always available as guides to basic 
relationships between words and thoughts. 

40-2 Words in their contexts 

Mechanical reliance on dictionary definitions, however, is not 
enough. Dictionaries list various meanings for words, and no word 
conveys meaning except in its context. Words affect, and are affected 
b\', the words with which they are used. Consider, for example, the 
following sentences: 

Niy love is like a red, red rose. 

The love of money is the root of all evil. 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 

for his friends. 

Friendship is Love without his wings. 

The score was fortv-Zooe. 

God is love. 

The word love appears in each sentence, but its meaning is different 
in each. The context, the company the word keeps in its sentence, 
indicates to the reader its meaning. 

The writer attempting to select the exact word for his purposes 
must choose with the remainder of his sentence in mind. Even 
synonyms cannot be interchanged at random. For example, diction¬ 
aries iist exonerate as a syn9nym for the verb clear. In a sentence 
like Jn the trial the ex-convict teas cleared, the substitution of 
exonerated would sharpen the meaning. The substitution would not 
serve in a sentence like Mary cleared the dishes from the table. 
Words must be chosen to convey exact meanings in their contexts. 
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40-3 Concrete and abstract 

Nobody can photograph unhappiness. One can photograph a 
woman in tears, a grim-faced imdernourislied child, or a workman 

contemplating a notice of dismissal. Tlirough the pictures one mav 
communicate unhappiness. 

Unhappiness can be called abstract; the woman who can be 
photographed can be called concrete. Thus, the word unlutppiness 
can be called more abstract than the word teonwn. Roughl\- one 
can say that abstract words refer to generalities or to ideas and 
that concrete words refer to things or objects, but the statement 
requires two qualifications. 

First, the distinction between abstract and concrete is relativt*. 
like the distinction between general and specific (see 4-1). Com¬ 
pare the followin'^: 

o 

There was sovietlihif’ on the table. 

There \^’as food on the table. 

There was a howl of fruit on the table. 

hood is more concrete than hou ! of fruit more concrete 

* i«ui food. The ideas become more specific: the words become more 

concrete and increase in exactness ami sugg(*stivcness as they do so. 

Second, just as tlic general dexclops out of the specific (see -1-1 ). 

^ >stract expressions grow Irom more ermerete ones. Color stands 

a thought which eouhl be expressed only with eonsi<Ierai)le 

in irection if we had ouI\' more concrete terms like red, ifolhni 
hlue, f'recn. 

Both concrete and abstract terms, therefore, are lu-eessaiy in ;m\ 

writing, |)ut olten sjjceifie words clarify an e\eessi\(!y absfi.ut 

^ , c. Consider the following .scnt^-nee proposed by (ieorgi* Orwa ll 

to illustrate how some wTib-rs might translate a passa</e ol (hi- 
oible; 


el • ‘^■onsideralioii of eont( inp<ji.ir\ plicnonu na compels the ton 

UMon that .succe.ss or failure in tfirnpc tilivi- activities exhibits no ft o<l 
nty to be coinmenstirale witli jimate eap.ieity. but fliat a eonsith t.ibl* 
cnitiit of the uopredielable must invariably be taken into actooiit, 

The sentence exaggerates, but it suggests bow abstractions piled 
opon abstractions can obscure ideas. Compare the passage from 
^cchisiixstes which Orw-ell has “translated.” 
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I returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the ^t, 
nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches 
to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of sldll; but time and 
chance happeneth to them all. 

Instead of one general statement, the original uses five specific 
examples; instead of abstractions like consideration, phenomena, 
conclusion, success, and failure, riie original uses more concrete 
words like race, battle, bread, and riches. Almost always, clear and 
accurate writing uses concrete words whenever possible. 

40-4 Connotation 

The same person may be designated in many ways. He may be 
John Smith, my brother, the occupant of 410 Main Street, the boss, 
that Republican. Each of the names refers to the same person, but 
each is different in the qualities of the person it emphasizes or the 
attitude toward him it implies. 

These differences in terms imply the distinction between denota¬ 
tion and connotation. Denotation refers to what the word designates 
or points to and connotation to the varying emotional and inter¬ 
pretive suggestions embodied in the word. All the names for the 
person above may be said to have roughly the same denotation, 
but their connotations differ. The distinction between connotation 
and denotation cannot be pursued very far, because tlie denotalional 
meaning of a word combines with its emotional force to create a 
single effect, but in choosing his words a writer should consider 
both meaning and emotive power. 

Concern for propaganda and analysis of propaganda has made 
our society particularly aware of tlie emotional qualities of words, 
especially when they are used in politics, but almost all words have 
qualities beyond tlieir restricted denotations. Words are affected by 
the company they keep. They become associated with particular 
events or ideas. Mother does more than designate a particular 
person. Idealist must be used with caution because it has been as¬ 
sociated with impracticality and muddled thinking, even though its 
denotation is quite different. By its associations glamorous has 
developed so far that many readers would be unaware of its de¬ 
notation. 

To suggest that “emotional” words should not be used is absurd. 
They are part of the language. They are essential, for example, to 
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poetry, but tlie writer must be sure they suggest what he wants 
them to suggest. A word can be vague in its connotation as well as 
Its denotation, and the skillful writer weighs the suggestions that 
cluster around whatever word he uses. Many words, especially 
words like freedom, communist, bureaucrat, or politician, have de¬ 
veloped such varied connotations that tliey can lie used only with 
care and skill if the writer is to avoid distortion of his meaning. 

urthermore, misleading use of the emotional power of words is 
as false as any other kind of verbal lie, because the connotations 
of a word are part of it. The writer who intentionally distorts the 
t^th through his choice of "loaded” or “slanted” words should be 
challenged on his integrity rather than his skill with language. 



Using the 


wrong 


word 



Select a word as exactly suited as possible to the re(ptircmcnts 
of its context. 


Errors in word choice may vary from a gross contusion of diffi¬ 
cult words to a failure to observe fine distinctions between smio- 
nyms. (For errors in word clioicc which involve word forms see 31, 
34b 37, 38.) Mrs. Malaprop. a character in Sheridan’s The Rivals, 
made herself famous and added the word malapropism to tlie 
j^guage by misusing difficult words which she did not untlerstand. 

icn she complimented herself on a "nice derangement ol epi¬ 
taphs and said that someone was "as heailstrong as an allegors' on 
the banks of the Nile,” she certainly did not mean to say derange- 
menf, epitaphs, or allegory. Sometimes slips in word choice are as 
udicrous as Mrs. Malaprop’s, but usually they are less easily ob¬ 
served. They may result from failure to observe the connotations 
o a word, from failure to work toward concrete teitns, or irom 
ailure to distinguish synonyms like splash, slop, and spatter which 
"lay be equally concrete but differ in meaning. 


Inexact 

The capture of the ridge had 
seemed an inhuman feat. 

[ProhahUj some kind of mental 
confusion with humanly impossible 


Revised 

capture of (he ridge h.ul 
seemed impossibh". 

[// is difficult to guess precisely 
what the writer had in mind.] 
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Inexact (Cont.) 

or superhuman is responsible for 
the inaccuracy.] 

The inheritance brought them 
only transitive pleasure. 

The Argentine government in- 
tcrred the cruiser. 

Chicago is famous for its railroad 
termites. 

Dr. Brinkley ran a fowl with 
otlier regulations concerning his 
practice. 

Indians of all sorts had rattles. 
Some Indians made odd-shaped 
rattle.s from the skins of animals, 
and some of the Indian children 
could use parts of plants for rattles 
just as they grew. There were prim¬ 
itive metal rattles, too, and clay 
dishes so constructed that they 
would make a noise. 

[This paragraph does not con¬ 
tain words as dearly “wron^’ as 
those in the examples above, hut 
the lack of precision weakens the 
writing.] 


Revised {Cont.) 


The inheritance brought them 
only transitory pleasure. 

The Argentine government in¬ 
terned tlie cruiser. 

Chicago is famous for its railroad 
terminals. 

Dr. Brinkley ran afoul of regu¬ 
lations concerning his practice. 

The Indians, adults and chil¬ 
dren, loved rattles. Many tribes 
devised loop-shaped rattles from 
dried buffalo tails, and Pueblo chil¬ 
dren found a natural rattle pro¬ 
vided for them in the rattlebox 
plant. In the Southwest, children 
shook copper tinklers, and adults 
used ceramic vessels with hollow 
heads, from which clay pellets 
would give forth a dull click. 

[Terms arc more precise, some¬ 
times partly because they are more 
concrete.] 


40a Confusion of similar words W a 

M^ords similar in .sj)clling or meaning are easily confused; dis¬ 
tinctions betu’cen many common words must be learned. 


Faulty 

The new tax effected even-body 

in the county. 

# 

The critic’s statement inferred 
that he had plagiarized. 


Revised 

The new tax affected everybody 
in the county. 

The critic’s statement implied 
that he had plagiarized. 

Every effect has a cause. 


Every affect has a cause. 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

Daniel was a man of principal. 

Most even'body was going to 
the party. 

There were less women than 
men in the class. 

Brigham found the sight for a 
new city. 

After the meeting the children 
returned tc their respectful tksks. 

Slie tried to leave her l^rothcr 
go first. 

He did not understand the illu¬ 
sions to mythology. 

When he entered her face turned 
a livid red. 


Revised (Cont.) 

Daniel was a man of principle. 

Ahno.st everybody was going to 
the party. 

There were fewer women than 
men in the class. 

Brigham found the site for a new 
citv. 

After the meeting the children 
returned to their respective desks. 

She trietl to let her brother go 
first. 

IK‘ did not understand tlie allu¬ 
sions- to mythology. 

When he entert'd. lier lace 
turned a vivid red. 


40b False **direction'* in words 


W b 


Confused thinking often leads to what might he called the false 
“direction" of a word. Tlic writer knows the general subject he is 
discussing, but he i.s not careful to decide just what he means to say, 
or to be sure that his word means e.vactlv wliat he wants it to. 
Accordingly, he chooses a vcrl> which treats the area of meaning 
from the point of view of the object, whereas he sliould bas e chosen 
a verb which .says something about the sul)ject. Confusions of this 
sort are highly varied; avoid them l)y I)eing sure of wliat \’ou wish 
to say and hy choosing words carefully. Sec also 28. 


Misdirected 

Nor docs an <*ncmy of the |)raiii< 
dog ever manage to apjiroach tin 
“town'' unatvares. 


Ih’vised 

No enemy of the prairie dog can 
approach the "town” undclt (led 


Of course I arn not in reference 
to the everyday loafer who comes 
and goes as he pleases. 


Of course I am not n (erring to 
the ctJinmon h)afer who comes anil 
goes as he pleases. 
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Misdirected {Cont.) 

Once action is put forth the 
problems become disintegrated; 
therefore, let us build up our weak¬ 
nesses. 

Necessary financial reimburse¬ 
ments sent to the same address 
would also receive my prompt at¬ 
tention. 


Revised (Coni.) 

Prompt action will solve many 
problems; therefore let us over¬ 
come OUT weaknesses. 


I would promptly pay any bills 
sent to the same address. 


40c Blanket terms W c; Blanket 

Careless writers sometimes use words which have a precise mean¬ 
ing as though they had no meaning at all but could be used as 
a sort of blanket to cover any meaning in the general vicinity of 
what the writer wishes to express. Such diction is usually a thin 
disguise for inadequate tliinking; often writing improves when the 
writer forces himself to find concrete words. Blanket words go in 
and out of fashion, but the following are among those currently 
popular: ang/c, aspect, claim (verb), contact (verb), point, factor, 
setup, situation, deal, phase, basic, regard, fundamental, force, rate 
(verb), worth-while, unique, and outstanding. Blanket words are 
closely related to jargon (see 41b) and often appear in roundabout 
and wordy sentences (see 41). 

Inexact 

riic question in this regard is 
diiectl\ related to the basic cir¬ 
cumstances of the situation. 


The internal turmoil within 
Hamlets mind is a govcniing factor 
which is tlic foremost force in 
moltling his character traits. 

[Factors cannot govern, and 
forces do not line themselves up 
like lead soldiers.] 

The coach stated tliat Jerry 
never rated very liigh witli Iiim be¬ 
cause he never really came through 
in our particular setup. 


Revised 

The question is basic. 

[The original said nothing. How 
can a foundation be related to 
something which is standing 
around a situation?] 

The tunnoil in Hamlet’s mind 
altered his character. 

[This may not be true, but it is 
apparently about what the student 
meant to ioy.] 


The coach said that Jerry never 
adapted himself to our style of 
pla>’. 
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40d Weak use of general and abstract words W d 

Some words are more concrete than others. They refer to real 
things, even to particular objects. A blow is more specific than an 
insult, a right hook to the ear more specific than a blow. Chanel 
No. 5 is more specific than perfume. General and abstract words 
have their uses, but on the whole, vigorous writing is specific, con¬ 
crete writing. Many a dull writer has only to substitute concrete 
words for his more abstract words to become interestine. See also 4. 


Abstract 

Wljen we were in some fighting 
it was hard to know wliat was 
going on because so many things 
were happening that usually you 
did not know much about it until 
after it was over. You were excited, 
and though maybe you would 
know the things wliich were occur¬ 
ring, it was hard afterwar<l to 
know just wliat had happened, 
especially around you .—Student 
theme. 


Dull and Flat 

I always used to !ik(‘ to go out 
camping when I was younger be¬ 
cause Father was always doing 
funny things, iind tliat al\\a\'s made 
us have a lot of lun. Father was al¬ 
ways a funny man and he wouUI 
do things you would not expect 
your father to he doing, and usu¬ 
ally his things didn’t work. 


Revised 

\Vho know the conflicts, hand to 
hand—the many conflicts in the 
dark, those shadowy-tangled, flasii- 
ing moonbeamed woods, the writh¬ 
ing groups and s<piads, the cries, 
the din, tlie cracking guns and 
pistols, tlie distant cannon, tire 
cheers and calls and threats and 
awful music of the oatlis, the in¬ 
describable mix; the officers’ or¬ 
ders, pcTsuasions, encouragements; 
the devils fullv roused in human 
hearts; the strong shotrt, C/rrirge, 
tnen. chart’C: the flash of the nakeil 
sword, and rolling flame ami 
siiKikel^—Walt Whitman’s diarv. 
slightly repimclualed. 

Revised 

Camping with Father was al¬ 
ways fun. because he was sure to 
come lugging some corrtiaption he 
hatl jrrsl invented, a ehiprnunk- 
rcpeller, which was supposed to 
keep ehiptminks from clecHnntng 
the so;i[)—and did not—or an i lec- 
trically driven decoy duck, which 
would get short-circuited hallway 
across the lake. 


40e Colored^ ''slanted/' or prejudicial words 


W 


In an oration once? popular in high sclmol contests, Hegulus ad¬ 
dressing the Carthaginians referred to ■'the slimy ou/.e that stagn.iles 
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in your veins,” contrasting it unfavorably to the blood of the 
Romans. Obviously Regulus was not trying to be objective in his 
typing of Carthaginian blood. Similarly, when a mother says, “Now 
take your nice medicine,” she is not necessarily describing her own 
impression of the medicine- objectively. As they are here used, 
slimtj, oozCy stagnateSy nice are colored, calculated to influence feel¬ 
ings, not to communicate truth. The connotations of words always 
influence their effect. Usually colored words are combined with 
ideas calculated to appeal to fears and prejudice. Notice the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Rush me airmail without cost or obligation to me all the exciting facts 
about your amazing new “Pay-Check Protective System” that pays me 
$300.00 a month for life with other valuable benefits. I understand that 
the remarkable dividends of this plan will give me money to help pay 
bills, keep me out of debt, and take care of my family’s needs. 

At times a ^v^iter may wish to play upon the emotions and the 
prejudices of others, but most Nvriting is the better for being objec¬ 
tive. Often, slanted words are so obvious in their intent that they 
fail to make even a convincing emotional appeal. 


Colored 

In high school there were some 
radicals who always stabbed any 
new worth-while project in the 
back just because tliey were rats at 
heart. 

[The writer probably does not 
know the meaning of the word 
radical, nor care how he uses the 
word rat. He seems to be trying to 
discredit by calling names, and no 
intelligent person is likely to trust 
anything he says.] 

My mother is a perfect angel 
with a saintly face and the most 
perfect disposition in the world. 

[Words like angel and saintly 
have some emotional force, but are 
txigue enough to be unconvincing.] 


Revised 

There was one faction in our 
high school which tried to block 
any change that my group insti¬ 
tuted. 

[The attitude of the writer has 
changed, and relatively objective 
words have replaced colored 
words'.] 


Mother is seldom cross, never 
angry without good reason, and al¬ 
ways helpful; years of smiling have 
left little wrinkles at the comers of 
her mouth. 

[Concrete terms clarify the pas¬ 
sage and strengthen the emotional 
appeal.] 
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Colored (Cont.) Revised (Coni.) 

He had an unwhdesome mouth Ho had clialkx- teolli which 
that was disturbing to look at. looked as ihougli tho)’ u ore deca\ - 

ing. 


40f Dullness in choice of words W f 

Comparisons and figures of speech often make language biigliter. 
more specific, and more precise. Many words have the meanings 
they do because they are olrl metaphors which are no longer 
recognized. Outskirts comes to us from the days when women wore 
more skirts than most women do now, and the "outskii'ts" were of 


course on the circumference. Muc 
writing is metaphorical uniting. 

Prosaic 

Falstaff is so big arid fat that 
he .sweats a great deal when he 
walks too fast. 


My roommate has a funny-look¬ 
ing face because his luwe is short 
and kind of flattened. 

The long mountains came clown 
to tlic abrupt coast, and you could 
sec them rather era/.ily mi.xed up, 
running cveiy which wa). Some 
were angular, and sorrfc were 
rounded, and they all looked sad 
and depressing, back from the* 
shore where they were? higli the 
peaks Were all snow-eovered, and 
even nearer thc-re were patches of 
snow and glaciers on them. 


of the most vigorous, channtng 


Metaphorical 

Falstaff sweats to death 
And lards the lean e.trth as he 

w alks along. 
—suAKiisi'iCAiu;, lleuti/ IV. Pt. 1 

Mv looininate’s nose looks as 
though he alwass Ii.is it simiclszed 
U[) against a window parK*, 

'I'hese long mountains . . . li<'. 
one alter another, like corpse's, with 
their Iocs up, and \ou pass hy 
them, . . . and see tlieii noses, 
tipped by elond or snow , liigh in 
behirtd, with one' corpse ueeasion- 
ally lying t)n anotlu-r. and a skull 
or a thigh-l)orn‘ chneked .rhont, 
and hundr<’<ls ol glacie is and snow- 
patehes hanging to them, ,l^ (lunigli 
it was a hattlefielei. 

-WOtUlUNClON (. lOlil). 

Letters of llentif Adams 


40g Mixed and inappropriate metaphors W g 

A metaplior can be a useful instnnnent. So can a sti< k ol dyna- 
mite. Either can be dangerous. A\oid mixed nielapbors, and avoid 
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shifting metaphors so quickly that your reader is thinking about 
one figure of speech when you have gone on to another. 

Confused Revised 

A creative person who has no A creative artist who ignores 
political crystallization, not merely contemporary politics limits him- 
cuts the production end of his self as a creator and to a degree 
work, but loses a vital gut that,is cuts himself off from society, 
part of the social continuum. [T/iis is prosaic, perhaps, hut 

[Doubtless the man who pub- understandable, and at the worst, 
lished this to advertise an obscure not silly.] 
magazine thought he was both pro¬ 
found and witty, but we are not 
moved as the writer wished. We 
only laugh at the poor artist, 
whacking off his production while 
slowly disemboweling himself, and 
all because he has not undergone 
crystallization.] 

Since then the snowball of The House of Melarkey has 
knowledge has swept relentlessly advanced with the times, in experi- 

on, stamping with each year an- ence, in craftsmanship, in relia- 
other rivet of reliability and crafts- bility. 
manship into the name of the 
House of Melarkey.—London trade 
advertisement 

Some mixed figures, like those above, result from a misguided 
striving to write well. Much worse are the mixed metaphors caused 
by careless use of language. Blundering writers who give no thought 
to the words they use will employ exact words as though thev were 
general words almost devoid of meaning. The result is mixed 
cliches which the WTiter never intended, jargon which is metaphori¬ 
cal because the writer did not know' w'hat he w'as saying. For 
cUclw, see 42d. 

Jargonic and Confused Revised 

Sloppy thinking is the essence of International affairs are discour- 
tlic crummy world picture today, aging because governmental con- 
and this aspect is based on the duct is rooted in human nature, 
iactors of liumari nature.—Student 
theme 

[7/ one believes this sentence, 
pictures made of crumbs can be 
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Jargonic and Revised (Cont.) 

Confused (Cont.) 

distilled into wet ideas, and the 
foundation for a particular look 
can be built of multipliers.] 

Relying on the circumstances of I had to do something, 
the case, it seemed best to take the 
bull by the horns, even if I shuffled 
off this mortal coil. 


We keep clipping the wool off 
the goose that lays the golden eggs, 
and instead of getting on the beam 
we pump her dry. 


Taking excessive profits inevita¬ 
bly destroys the source of those 
profits. 


EXERCISE 40 

A. In the sentences below some words have been mistaken for other 
words, and some have been misunderstood. Make the necessary cor¬ 
rections. 

1. I became so completely dissolved in our card game tliat I forgot 
all about the dog. 

2. Falstaff finally realized that he had been the brunt of a joke. 

3. I am fighting because I want to make life better and happier for 
my.self and my posteriority. 

d. I decided that in regards to my future, my first dutv was to go 
to college. 

5. Their propaganda pictures showed our captureil soldiers being 
treated with the uprnost kindness. 

6. His house looked like a mid-evil estate. 

7. In The Bishop Orders His Tomb, Hrowning is satyrizing a Heiiais- 
sance bishop. 

8. In spite of my long slide down the glacier, my cainer.i was in 
tact. 

9. The marine biologist asked for a leave to investigate the debts 
of the sea, and his recpiest was granite. 

10. He announced his presence in a loud voice, and stcnnl in the 
middle of the room until I asked what he meant l)v his fronterv. 

B* Correct the false direction of words in the following sentences: 

1. Physical exercise cun achieve rest of the mind. 
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2. Students graduating from pubbc schools in which no science 
had been taught would have little chance of becoming a part 
of scientific research even if they wanted to. 

3. Many results may be obtained which make their scientific value 
skeptical. 

4. The fundamentalist believes that science is deteriorating religion. 

5. You never know what your weaknesses are until you are applied 
to them. 

6. When a point is trying to be made, a reader must watch the 
evidence. 

7. The people who want more rigid rules for the girls in the 
dormitories are attributed to tlie older generation. 

8. I entered the state music festival, where every contestant was 
competed with by music from all over the state. 

9. Jake yielded a vciy' profitable income from these products cross¬ 
ing his bridge. 

10. They were inculcated with the idea that they were well informed. 

11. The education of the teacher of youth must be developed, and 
more important, it must never be allowed to become relaxed or 
neglected. 

12. Sewage disposal in that rural area has always been carried out by 
the use of septic tanks and cesspools. 

13. Fisliing was once regarded as anything but a skillful art. 

14. Enterprising publishers have now started bringing out a dearth of 
older detective stories. 

15. The purpose of college sports is to instill students with courage 
and vigor. 

16. Her abrupt, exaggerated movements gave the impression of being 
a small child. 

17. Today, as never before, the church should have an unsurpassable 
bearing on modern civilization. 

18. The modern supermarket brings grocer)’ buying to the highest 
convenience. 

19. Artichoke.s arc among the vegetable improvements which could 
help better the condition of the southern truck gardener. 

20. Massachusetts was one of the first states which was instigated by 
higher education for women. 

21. She lost her self-respect as a result of her drink-fogged brain. 

22. If you are not qualified to fill any of these positions, there is still 
a dearth of common laboring jobs available. 
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23. If you ask the average person what a hot rod is, he will picture 
a broken-down wreck with a bad driver. 

24. The first sight of a person coming up the hill is a ramshackle old 
barn. 

25. Students are required to take some courses because it is known 
that the course will be profited by the students. 


C. Each of the sentences below is followed by words which can be 
synonyms for the italicized words in the sentence. Indicate which 
could be substituted in the sentence and explain changes in meaning 
that would result. 

1. Mary felt no fear as she faced the microphone, (dismay, alarm, 
horror, anxiety, dread) 

2. The president did not have enough power to enforce the rules. 
(potency, puissance, strength, energy, force) 

3. Her pride would not allow her to dress as the other girls in the 
house did. (vanity, haughtiness, superciliousness, egotism, vain¬ 
glory) 

4. Examination of the evidence showed that the jury had been 
wrong, (inquiry, inquisition, scrutiny, investigation, proposition) 

5. The judge had no sym}>athy for law-breakers, (jhty, commisera¬ 
tion, condolence, tenderness, agreement) 

6. His devices were so transparent tl)at nobody was deceived. 
(translucent, lucid, diaphanous, limj)id, htminous) 

7. The entire company joined in the song, (group, throng, assem- 
blage, flock, circle) 

8. Her dyed hair and gaudy clothes shocked the congregation. 
(ostentatious, pretentious, tawdry, garish, flashy) 

9. Many members of tlic audience were moved to tears, {incited, 
prompted, impelled, instigated, actuated) 

10. The general was not willing to pay the price of victory, (value, 
charge, cost, expense, worth) 


D. For each of the following words think of ten more specific e<piivalents: 


1. eating place 

2. recompense 

3. hill 

4. local officeholder 

5. cloth 


6. boat 

7. something said 

8. book 

9. dance 

10. ceremony 
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E. The passage below is part of Job’s answer to Bildad and to his God. 
Select twenty words in context: (a) try to find a more exact or 
specific word for each of these words; (b) substitute for each of the 
twenty words a more general word, and notice die effect upon the 
passage. 

Is there not an appointed time to man upon earth? Are not his days 
'Iso like the days of an hireling? As a servant earnestly desireth the 
.hade, and as a hireling looketh for the reward of his work, so am I 
made to possess months of vanity, and wearisome nights are appointed 
to me. \^en I lie down, I say, when shall I arise and the night be 
gone? and I am full of tossings to and fro unto the dawning of the 
day. My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust; my skin is 
broken and become loathsome. My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, and are spent without hope. Oh, remember that my life is 
wind; mine eye shall no more see good. . . , As a cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth away, so he that goeth down to the grave shall come 
up no more. He shall return no more to his house; neither shall his 
place know him any more. Therefore I will not refrain my mouth; 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; I will complain in the bitter¬ 
ness of my soul. Am I a sea, or a whale, that thou settest a watch over 
me? When I say, my bed shall comfort me, my couch shall ease my 
complaint, then thou scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest me 
through visions, so that my soul chooseth strangling and death rather 
than my life. I loathe it. I would not live always. Let me alone, for 
my days are vanity. 

F. Revise the following passage by replacing the italicized words with 
other words which make us see, hear, taste, smell, or feel: 

When I entered the encJo.mre, the affair was going on. I found 
a place, and was feeling, pretty good if a little uncomfortable because 
01 the circumstances, when I saw a person approaching me. She was 
a female, and seemed to he in an agitated condition. Her face looked 
kind of funny, and she moved in a peculiar tvay. She started .saying 
things in an odd kind of voice, and I realized that she was in an 
intoxicated condition. Her way of standing was unusual. Tlien some 
other persons approached, including a man, who seemed to think he 
was imvoiiant around there. He spoke to me. I also, was in an 
agitated state by now, so that I was not sensitive to all that teas 
transpiring, but I heard certain sounds from various people. Some¬ 
body with a repulsive face was admonishing me. One individual 
inquired if I was not aware that I was an improper person to be in 
these surroundings. He had a threatening attitude. I replied that I 
was unaivare of the circumstances, but tliat I would accede to their 
wishes and retire. As 1 took my departure I heard them expatiating 
upon me. 
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G. The following advertisement appeared in a metropolitan nesvspaper; 
4 EXQUISITE LIFE-LIKE PLASTIC KOSES IN A GLAMOUOUS CLASS BRICk! 

When you fill your Rosaquarium with water no one will believe that 
these lovely red roses, expertly reproduced in life-like plastic, 
aren’t real! An incredibly beautiful decorative piece for table, mantel, 
or TV set. 

Obviously, this is not an objective description; it is full of colored 
words. To see tliat the words are colored, one need only replace 
some of them with words colored in the opposite direction. 

4 Lr\TD GHASTLY PLASTIC ROSES IN A DUST-CATCHLN'G CLASS BRICK! 

When you fill your Rosaquarium with water, ever\'one will know 
that these hideous, cerise imitations, caricatures in gaudv plastic, are 
phony. An incredible piece of junk to clutter up table, mantel, or 
TV set. 

Find ten advertisements in which colored or “slanted” words are used 
to influence sales, not to describe a product. 
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Good writing is economical writing. 


People in dreadful need of communication can usually make 
themselves understood in few words. “Help!” “Firel” "Murder!” 
say more than "I am in need of assistance,” "There is a conflagra¬ 
tion,” and "A person is being illegally dispatched.” Of course com¬ 
plicated ideas and fine distinctions require elaborate treatment; 
they can not be considered in few words, but the fewer the better, 
so long as the expression is adequate. Good writing results from a 
plenitude of ideas and an economy of words, not from a desert of 
ideas and a river of vocabulary. Most writers, especially most 
beginning writers, need to throw out words. 

Wordiness takes many forms. Some writers use too many words 
because they use awkward sentence structures which in turn require 
extra words (for faulty sentence structure, see III-IV). Many writers 
use too many words because they do not take the trouble to decide 
what they want to say or to find out what their words mean. Having 
the feeling that they have not said what they want to—in which 
they are quite right—they go on adding more words. Some writers 
have the bad taste to overdress their composition in extravagant 
words, as some people overdress tlieir bodies with gaudy clothes. 
Good writers recognize that writing is communication, and they 
use as few words as possible to do the job. 


41 Wordiness Wordy 

Remove needless words, substitute expressive words for vague 
words, or recast, using briefer and more vigorous structure. 

Wordy xvriting is seldom wordy in only one way. Often a writer 
can revise a wordy passage best by thinking it through again from 
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the beginning and trying to express the idea as simply and directly 
as possible. Good thinking, expressed in simple structures with 
carefully chosen words, will automatically remove wordiness. 


Wordy 

Although the story is in the 
supernatural class, Hawthorne 
manages to put over his point and 
show the effects on a person when 
he is confronted with the fact that 
overvnne contains a certain amount 
of evil in their physical make-up. 

[The passage w cbdtlered with 
unnecessary words.] 

When there has been a death in 
a house, a change comes over all 
the people who are living there. 
They have so many things to <lo, 
and they may find it hard to do 
any of them. Of course there are 
things to be done for the dead 
person, and for the people who 
will be coming to the funeral, but 
thi-re are also all the things which 
have to be done inside the people 
who are still living and who know 
they have lost a dear one. 

But if you get right down to the 
facts in the case, we cannot turn 
this ground over to anybody, nor 
can we determine what use is to be 
made of it in the future, and cer¬ 
tainly we cannot say whether or 
not this ground is to bi* used for 
holy purposes. 


Revised 

Hawthorne uses the supernatural 
to suggest that there is some evil 
in ever\'one. 

[With the extra verlnage cleared 
away, the writer can make the sen¬ 
tence direct and precise.] 


The bustle in a house 
The morning after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth,— 

The sweeping up the heart 
And putting love away 
We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 

-EMILY DICKINSON 


But in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot con.secrati*, 
we cannot hallow this ground. 

-ADIIAJIAAI LINCOLN, “Gc‘H)sbuig 

Acidress” 


41a Redundancy 


Wordy a; Red 


Redundancy, useless repetition, results sometimes from canlcss 
restatements of the same ideas, sometimes from the overlapping of 
similar expressions. Especially comincjii are repetitions like continue 
on, return back, refer hack, repeat «gc/in. 
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Redundant 

That was one of the most unique 
experiences of my life when the 
rescue party really made definite 
contact with the snowbound train. 


She knew that if her father ever 
learned about the party that she 
would not be allowed to go to 
summer camp. 

[That can introduce the clause 
only once; its repetition is useless.] 

In this modem day and age of 
the present, one can never return 
back to the old methods of home 
industry of earlier times. 

That night the Badgers won 
their fourteenth straight victory 
without a defeat. 

To these early, primeval inven¬ 
tors like Lenoir and Gurney we 
owe our modem, high-powered cars 
of today. 


Revised 

I was deeply moved when the 
rescue party reached the snow¬ 
bound rirain. 

[Unique means single, unlike 
any other; contact cannot be in- 
definite, and if something is made, 
it is made without reallyj 

She knew that if her father ever 
learned about the party she would 
not be allowed to go to summer 


One cannot return to old meth¬ 
ods of home industry. 


That night the Badgers won 
their fourteenth straight victory. 

We owe the modem automobile 
to early inventors like Lenoir and 
Gurney. 


41b Jargon Wordy b; Jargon 

Jargon is vague writing using blanket terms (see 40c), but it is 
notable in that the writer of jargon uses more words than he needs, 
apparently pleased with himself because the large, pompous words 
fill so many pages. He is not concerned with making the words say 
much. The writer of jargon says the field of mathematics rather 
than mathematics, difficult in character or nature rather than diffi¬ 
cult, in an intoxicated condition rather than drunk. 

Jargonic Revised 

In the case of Jim, it was ap- Jim was seriously ill. 
parent that his illness was of a 
serious nature. 
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Jargonic (Cent.) 

For reasons of safet\', and in 
view of the circumstances which 
are unavoidably associated with 
the factors involved in a manu¬ 
facturing enterprise, no young per¬ 
sons will be permitted within these 
premises if unaccompanied. 

There were several instances 
where Hamlet could have put the 
(jiiietus on the King, but he failed 
to come through because the situ¬ 
ations were not applicable to the 
circumstances in his case. 

Any attempt to enter the straits 
would have endangered the situa¬ 
tion even more than its present 
status. 


Revised (Coni.) 

For safety, no child under ten 
will be admitted without a parent 
or authorized guardian. 

[The words of the original say 
very little; they do not even pro¬ 
scribe two infants toddling in to¬ 
gether. In the revision the words 
mean what they say.] 

On several occasions Hamlet 
could have taken revenge, but he 
wanted to kill Claudius in some 
act which would assure the King’s 
going to hell. 

Entering the straits would have 
been hazardous. 


41c Journalese 


Wordy c; Journ 


A particular sort of jargonic writing has long been known as 
journalese because it reveals the flamboyant, careless superficialitv 
which is cliaracteristic of cheap journalism, though not of gocxl 
newspaper writing. Avoid it by refusing to use words just to make 


an impression, by thinking clearly, and by endeavoring to sav 
exactly what you think. 


Ill-advi-'icd Revised 

A new rxlition of State Univer- Slate lhuversit\’.s b.isketl)all 
sify hoopsters is slat<‘tl to make its team will play its first game* ol tlu* 

<lebut Saturday night to lift the seastjii Satiirdav night, 

curtain on the currerit hardwood [The revision may he flat .sports 
season. writing, hat the kind of journalese 

[The trite substitutes for origi- in the original docs not give it 

nary English do more to obscure life.] 
than to hrighlen the f/assage.] 

Fotir weary uiuh-rground ex- Four exj)lorer.s. trapped in .\1- 
plorers dijmbfoun<led their rain- pine caverns hv high water for 

stymied would-be rescuers last nine and one-hall davs. leached 
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Ill-advised (Con^.) Revised {Cont.) 

night by walking unheralded and safety unaided last night. Rain had 
unharmed out of the sub-Alpine prevented surface attempts at res- 
“Hell’s Hole” caverns where high cue. 
water had trapped them for nine 
and one-half days. 

EXERCISE 41 

A. Remove redundant words and phrases from the following: 

1. It was tlie consensus of opinion that the statements were directly 
antithetical. 

2. Her rendition was absolutely perfect. 

3. While the nations work against one another, the presence of war 
is constantly at hand. 

4. We hold diametrically opposite views on most questions. 

5. My mother, she thought I ought to go to the cheaper college, 
but the differences in cost were infinitesimally small. 

6. The way this story was written nriade it seem to make me feel 
that it could really have actually happened to me. 

7. A girl should be able to make a living in her special particular 
line. 

8. In spite of all the illegal crimes he had committed, the leader 
of the gang went entirely scot-free. 

9. It is the one and only unique sacred white Burmese camel in 
tlie United States. 

10. Formerly in the olden days the girls of the parish had to crawl 
through a small stone window to prove they had behaved them¬ 
selves. 

B. The passages below are wordy, many of them because they contain 
jargon. Rewrite them, making the sense clear in good English, if the 
passage suggests any sense. Some sentences may mean almost nothing, 
for blanket terms characteristically fill space with words, not with 
meaning. If a sentence has no discoverable meaning, write a sentence 
which s.ays Nvhat you imagine the writer may have intended to say. 

1. Full benefits of radio, magazine, and newspapers could not be 
derived if a person is incapable of comprehending on those 
particular levels. 

2. Though the evidence in the case seems to be that the crisis has 
passed and the Giants are over the hump of the slump that 
cost tliem great gobs of ground in the pennant chase, the Giant 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 



9. 

10 . 

a. 

12 . 



14. 

15. 


high command did not permit the chinks in the Giant armoi 
turned up by the losing skid to go unnoticed. Quietly, behind 
tlie .scenes, they are attempting to mend their fences, and vou 
may he sure tliey will leave no stone unturned in their effort to 
batten <lo\vn the hatches. 

Another advantage of tlie cow is her ability to relax, and humans 
would be better off if they had this fundamental feature. 

In thi-s day and age the prolilem of drinking intoxicating be\'er- 
ages has had a much freer scope in recent years than was the case 
at an earlier period in time. 

The person in searcli of worth-while science fiction material can 
find the basic circumstances at everv facet of modern literature. 

Some critics commented on his lecture to the highest degree. 

Everybody should he capable of practicing in some line of 

work. Being able to support yourself is very important in this 
respect. 

Although this may not he the over-all case, it does include the 
majority of advertisements, and the factors in the movement .m* 
to the extreme. 

If such a case occurs, the gangster takes account of the principal 
factors in tlie circumstances and takes a few weeks off. 

Reading—the anesthetic of a tired mind: th<’ hroa<Iening of one’s 
educational frame of reference; tli<* opening of n<‘w and unlound 
fields of tlKHighl; a must in everyone’s lift*. 

There an? only two aspects in the witle scope of life in college. 

The l)ig day rolled around, hut Hamle t, who had the inclination 
for abruptness of action, curbed his burning dtsires. and there¬ 
fore sltiwness of action resulted. 

Tlie picture is identical with the German emotional mak(-U[) 
that allow'ed the last war. 


In our particular setup, people are inclined to use trift* expres 
sions, and since they make no effort to better the circumstance 
in the case, they r< inuin in a constant rut. 


s 


I told lu r that if she wouldn't g< t on the beam and stop blow ing 
up the insignificant factors in the case she had belter gel out of 
the picture.. 
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Serious umting uses only standard English. 


Variations in usage are natural to language because they are 
natural to human beings. We speak and write in all sorts of situa¬ 
tions, to all sorts of persons, for all sorts of purposes, and we vary 
our language with the occasion. We vary language infinitely, but 
in general we recognize three sorts of situations which give rise 
to three levels of language. 


42-1 Language levels 

Formal circumstances, important affairs, difiBcult subjects, and 
wide audiences require careful and reliable language. The Consti¬ 
tution of the United States has been weighed word by word for 
generations. Nobody would want it written in language which 
would rapidly change in meaning. A book on atomic power may be 
read anywhere in the world; it should be written in language which 
all speakers of English understand. An article in a good magazine 
will be read by all sorts of people; it should be written in language 
which has a common meaning for a bank president and for the 
freshman who talks college slang. An applicant for a position will 
wish to convince his prospective employer that he is a cultured, 
competent person; his letter of application should be written in tlie 

language of cultured people. Language of this sort is called stand- 
ard English. 

Many situations do not require the precision of standard \vritten 
English. Conversation, for e.xample, has a limited audience and pan 
be more informal, more idiomatic, more cognizant of special infor¬ 
mation and special attitudes of the speakers. It reflects our child¬ 
hoods, our occupations, the various groups with whom we associate 
or have associated. It is used in various types of informal writing— 
informal articles, fiction, newspaper stories—and is sometimes called 
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informal English. It is also characteristic of conversation and is 
sometimes designated colloquial English. Colloquial derives from 
the Latin word meaning speech. 

On a third level is the language, chiefly spoken, which is not 
socially acceptable for any serious use. It includes some regional 
dialects, some shop talk, some slang. It is often vivid and expressive, 
but it is limited in its use because it is conventionallv associated 
with illiteracy and with the uneducated, and because it does not 
have general currency. It is referred to as illiterate or vulgate Eng¬ 
lish. 

42-2 Importance of Ian 9 uage levels 

These distinctions between three levels of language usage are, 
of course, only approximations. Obviously they overlap. Many 
slang expressions, for example, are classified by different persons 
as either vulgate or colloquial. 

The writer should not, however, neglect the existence of these 
levels in selecting his expressions. All kinds of expressions have 
their uses, but all are not useful in all situations. In other words, 
the appropriateness of an expression to the situation in which it is 
being used determines part of its effect. A word like ain't is a\ oided 
in standard English, not because it is “wrong” in some mysterious 
way and not because it is unclear. It is easily understandable and 
fills a need in the language, but it is traditionally connected with 
language on the vulgate level, and it cannot be used in standard 
English without seeming inappropriate. 

An expression or construction gains .some of its “meaning” from 
its associations, and many expressions are appropriate at only one 
level of usage. Part of their meaning is involved in the suggestions 
they invoke. In this sense, then, an “error” of usage is not just an 
offense against polite society or a failure to do what 'the best 
people” do; it is a failure to select words which do the jobs for 
which they are intended. 

42-3 Standard English 

Every person with any pretense to culture should command 
standard speech, even though he has to learn to do so. Language, 
like money, serves as a medium of exchange only if it has common 
currency, that is, only if it has a known and relatively stable value. 
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If we can not agree as to what a dollar is wordi, we can not trade 
much in goods, and if we can not agree what a word is worth, we 
can not trade much in ideas. Admittedly, no word has a fixed, 
absolute, and permanent value. Neither has the dollar, but it has 
been so stable and so widely accepted that business can be done 
with it. Similarly, some words have relatively reliable currency. 

To write anything of importance, we must know what words, 
and what usages of these words, have sufficient currency to admit 
them to standard, acceptable English. The word nuin has meant 
an adult human male for more tlian a thousand years. It is standard 
English. Only recently has a good guy been an approved male; 
formerly, if a guy was not a piece of rope or wire it was a person 
who looked like a scarecrow. Cuy, in the sense of man, is not ac¬ 
ceptable standard English, because it did not mean man yesterday, 
and it probably will not mean man tomorrow. Only recently has 
nice girl been a complimentary term for a young female; nice in 
this sense formerly meant foolish. Careful writers will hesitate to 
use nice to mean generally agreeable. 

Every student should be able to write and speak so that he will 
be understandable wherever his words may go, to New York or 
Dallas, to Cape Town or Liverpool. His writing should be under¬ 
standable for longer than a few years. Writing that is not certainly 
for local or temporary consumption should be put into standard, 
acceptable English. 

42-4 idiom in language 

Since language lives and grows by custom, good speech rests 
upon tlie speech habits of the users of a language. These crystallized 
si>cecli habits are called the idiom of the language. Most native 
speakers are entirely unconscious of the idioms which they have 
learned as naturally as they learned to breathe or to walk. 

I introduced him to my sister at Mary’s party. 

I introduced him at my sister to Maiy-’s party. 

Any native speaker of English will know that the first of these two 
sentences is what we call “correct”—that is, it is idiomatic—but 
a foreigner who had learned English in school might find the 
second sentence as logical as the first. Most idioms have logic and 
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good sense behind them. To and at differ, and in the first of the 
sentences on page 438, the two words are used in accordance witli 
certain of their familiar uses. Nfanv ideas, however, could be ex- 
pressed logically in several wavs, and the wax’ sanctioned by idiom 
would seem to be nothing more than standardized custom. Some 
idioms are illogical; we say The sun sets, although logically we 
should say The sun sits. Logical or illogical, idioms are a natural 
part of any language, always have been, and presumably alwax s 
will be. 

Some idioms are geographical in origin and use. In the United 
States we tend to say, “Moose live in the woods,” whereas a British 
speaker would say wood. So would many speakers in the eastern 
states. A Briton is likely to say, “He lives in Oxford Street,” mean¬ 
ing that the person referred to has Oxford Street as his address, but 
in the United States anyljody w1k> lives in the street has no addrt'ss 
at all. An American says, “There is no denying it,” the Briton. “It 
is no good denying it.” An American says, “It doesn’t matter. ’ a 
Briton, “It does not signify.” 

Some idioms arc extremely local in their usage. Certain middle 
westerners might say something like the following: 

Bein’s we usually go ot a Sunda)', I ain't a-goiii' today. 

Logically there is little wrong witli this sentence. .Most reatlers w dl 
understand it without difficulty, and those who do not would under¬ 
stand it if this sort ot speecli were more common. TIk' jioint i'.. 
however, that it is not common. It is \erv local, in certain areas and 
with certain speakers of those areas. .Most users of Ihiglish woulcl 
never speak in this way anti w'ould consitler the sentenct' pour 
usage. Careful speakers and writers w ill use only idioms w’liich lia\ i‘ 
wide currency, socially and geographically. 


42 Faulty usage of words Usage 

S(dect approfniate wotds, usiu<i in serious writiuff onhj expres¬ 
sions characteristic of .standard English. 

Language gains its value by currency, by the fact that most 
readers and speakers of a languagi- lia\e rouglily common values 
for words and constructions. .Accordingly, all formal waiting and 
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speaking should conform to standards acceptable to the intelligent, 
cultured body of the users of the language. Careful writing and 
speaking should be idiomatic, but it should not be strongly collo¬ 
quial, and it should avoid slang, which may be picturesque but 
seldom has either currency or permanence. 

42a Inappropriate use of 

colloguial English Usoge a; Colloq 

Colloquial English is excellent for most conversation, familiar 
letters, and the like but should be avoided in formal composition. 

Colloquial Standard English 

Better pick up a lug of Valen- You had better buy a crate of 

Valencia oranges. 

Colloquial English which rests upon the usage in occupations 
and has never attained common currency is often called cant. It 
can be very useful, but should be used with caution in formal 
composition. 


Cant 

Give the stiff the gandy. 

[7/ the context requires the use 
of a word like gandy, if should be 
put in quotation marks and ex- 
plained.] 


In this groove winds the cable, 
as the giraffe is let down into or 
drawn up out of the mine. 


Standard English 

Tanrn that railroad tie. 

[Stiff is a picturesque word for 
a railroad tie, hut most people 
would not know what it means, and 
explanations can become awk¬ 
ward.] 

In this groove winds the cable, 
as the incline-car, the “giraffe,” 
is let down into or drawn up out 
of the mine. 

-DAN DE QUILLE, The Big 

Bonanza 


42b Inappropriate use of contractions Usage b; Cent 

Like other colloquial locutions, contractions are suited to intimate 
or nonchalant relationships. They have developed because they are 
convenient aids to speech, easy to pronounce, but they are not 
appropriate to formal writing. 
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Colloquial More Formal 

We don't as yet have accurate We do not as yet have accurate 
relative heights for the tallest relative heights for the tallest 

mountains, partly because moun- mountains, partly because moun¬ 
taineers haven't agreed on a uni- taineers have not agreed on a uni¬ 
form method of measurement. form method of measurement. 

note: don't is sometimes confused with doesn't as a contraction. 

don’t = do not doesn’t = does not 

One contraction is frequently misspelled. 

it’s = it is its (possessive or genitive for of it) 

42c Inappropriate use of slang Usage c; SI 

Slang develops variously, notably because we like to play with 
words. We put old words to new uses or coin new expressions, 
largely for the sake of novelty or cleverness. The results var\’. 
Occasionally a slang expression fills a genuine need, persists, and 
is accepted as part of the language. Often it is accepted by limited 
groups and remains current on the vulgate or colloquial level. Usu¬ 
ally it has quick popularity and then disappears. 

Using slang—especially if you make it up yourself—can be 
amusing, and the result vivid, l)ut slang is characteristic of \iilgate 
or colloquial language. For two reasons it is limited in its usefulness. 
First, it is usually known to so few people, in such a restricted group 
geographically or socially, and for so short a time that it can be 
used for only the most local and ephemeral purposes. Second, much 
slang is .so general that it means almost nothing. The u.ser of slang 
often does not know what he wishes to say, and the lisbmer to 
slang does not know what, if anything, has been said. 

Slang seldom has currency. At this writing, a Navy man might 
say, “Salts know who’s four-o, and if a boot goes smokestacking, 
or sandbagging in stud, he gets the deep six.” This is terse and vivi(.l 
language, if you happen to know the language. It can be interpreted 
about as follows: The old-timers know a competent man when they 
sec one, and if a beginner plays the fool, bluffing, or pretending in 
a game of stud poker tliat he is drunk so as to throw tlie other 
players off guard, they will see to it that the youngster suffers for it. 
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FAULTY USAGE OF WORDS 


Vivid or not, language like this has obvious limitations as a means of 
communication. 

Slang tends either to disappear quickly or to become so general 
that it has little meaning, except as context provides a meaning. 


Inexact 


Revised 


Okay, it’s jake with me. 


meet you at ten-fifteen (or) I quite 
agree with you (or almost anything 
else). 


So wliat? 


The bums on Capitol Hill better 
not steam-roller anything through 
about churchgoing, or try any she¬ 
nanigans to keep other dopes from 
blowing off steam if they’ve got 
gripes. 


What should we do next? (or) 
That is true but inconsequential 
(or) So far as I can see there is no 
answer (or what you will). 

Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re¬ 
ligion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; 
. . . .—The Constitution, Bill of 
Rights, Article 1. 

[The framers of the Constitution 
studied composition more than two 
centuries ago, but ihetj wrote 
standard English, and we still know 
essentially what they wanted ic 
soy.] 


42d Trite or hackneyed expressions Usage d; Trite 

Many expressions in English can not stand popularity. Idioms, of 
course, and standard expressions appear over and over without los¬ 
ing their effectiveness, but slang or other attempts at cleverness or 
vividness emerge after overuse with as little vigor as any other stale 
joke. The writer who first referred to a wife as a ball aiid chain may 
have been amusing on the comic-strip level; the thousandtli person 
who imitated him was not amusing on any level. Expressions which 
have been so tarnished by time that tlieir charm, and often even 
their meaning, is gone are called trite or hackneyed e.xpressions or 
cliches. Usually hackneyed expressions are symptoms of hackneyed 
thinking. 
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FAULTY USAGE OF WORDS 

Trite 

When war first reared its ugly 
head, John Q. Public took it in his 
stride and played ball. 

In our day and age, in this great 
country of ours, progress has taken 
place by leaps and bounds. 

Back in the old home town and 
under the paternal roof, Jim found 
that, having struck it rich out in 
the great open spaces, the fatted 
calf was now prepared for the 
prodigal son. 

They stood there, tlic long and 
the short of it, and thev looked as 
if time was hanging heavy on their 
hands. 

[TUe last phrase teas oucc a 
vivid figure of speech, but has long 
been worn out.] 

We found tliat fraternity ifiitia- 
tions were not what they were 
cracked up to be. As a matter of 
fact the general consensus of 
opinion was that they were like 
something the cat brought in. 


Revised 

Faced with war, we did what 
had to be done. 


America has progressed. 


Back home from the West, 
wealthy, Jim found that he had 
become suddenly popular. 


He stood there beside the gaunt 
rabbit of a mule, the two of them 
shabb\- and motionless aiKl unim- 
patient. 

-WII.IIA.M KAILKNFJI. 

The Sound and the Fury 

W'V disliked the initiation from 
the time we had to scrabble among 
the rosebushes looking for a rab¬ 
bit’s loot tli.it was supposedK' 
burierl there*, until wc* were all 
lined up in the chapter room, 
shivering in our shorts. 


42e Faulty idiom Usage e; Id 

Idiom i.s the result of custom in language. Ihsuallv it is loizical 
though not always, and to use the language a writer must learn 
idioms, wliether they are logical or illogical. Native speakers have 
learned most idioms unconsciously, btil writers with poor linguistic 
backgrounds have trouble. Idioms are too numerous to be* listed in 
a handbook, but the more common troublesome idioms will be 
found in the glos.sary (see 50). 

V nidioinatie Revised 

He hadn’t ought to go. ( 1 ) Ui- .should not go. 

(2) He ought not to go. 
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FAULTY USAGE OF WORDS 


Unidiomatic (Cont .) 

She told me by words of one 
syllable that the other girls had no 
affection in me. 


Retnsed (Cont.) 

She told me in words of one syl¬ 
lable that the other girls had no 
affection for me. 


42f Inappropriate coinages Usage f 

Writers struggling for rare effects sometimes endeavor to coin 
words and are sometimes successful when tliey try, but inexperi¬ 
enced writers usually do better to use the half million words re¬ 
corded in a good dictionary. 


Crude 

I would say that the second let¬ 
ter makes fun of the overhoardness 
that the first writer went in his 
letter. 


Revised 

I would say that the second let¬ 
ter makes fun of the exaggerations 
in the first letter. 


EXERCISE 42 

A. The words listed below were once used in this country, but they were 
slang or colloquial and have now largely disappeared. Try to make 
a sentence with any you think you know. Then check your meanings 
against the meanings given in 'the Dictionary of Americanisms. The 
number after each word indicates the usage; for instance, cutter, 2, 
would refer to the second meaning of the word, “a device for check¬ 
ing a wagon going downhill.” 


1. out-under, 2 

2. gorilla, 2 

3. female tom 

4. smoke, 3 

5. rackabone (4 under rack) 


6. muffv 

7. monocrat 

8. shell, 1 

9. Hudson Dusters 

10. bank whig, 2 (29) 


Try to make up a list of similar words which y’ou hear y'our com¬ 
panions use but which will probably not be understood in fifty years. 

B. Start reading the current issue of your college newspaper, beginning 
with the head at the top of the left-hand column. Record the first ten 
words you find which j’our dictionar\’ does not admit as standard 
English. 1 hen count the total number of words in the columns in 
which these ten words occur, stopping with the last occurrence. As¬ 
suming that all of these slang and colloquial words should drop out 
of tlie language, what percentage of your college paper wall not be 
understandable ne.xt century’? 
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42:Usage 

C. Substihite fresher, more expressive terms for the trite expressions in 
the sentences below. You may find tlint you must use more revealing 
words than those in tlie original, since trite expressions often become 
very nearly meaningless. 


1. I slept like a log, and woke up at the crack of dawn, fresh as a 
daisy. 

2. With her hair a sable cloud about her face, her peaches-and- 
cream complexion, her rubv lips, and her eyes like stars, slie 
was as pretty as a picture. 

3. Martha was a perfect baby, as happy as the day is long. 

4. Tlie wily southpaw zipped a fast one os-er the corner, and the 
old speed king had done it again. You can’t hit ’em if you can’t 
see ’em. 


5. Tl)c last examination had put mo out like a light, and accordingly, 
although I was dossn ii^ the dumps—it was blue Monday for 
me—I determined to burn the midnight oil. 

6. Crime never pays and true Americanism rccjuircs that we stan^p 
it out, each and every time a crime wave raises its ugly head in 
this great and glorious land of ours. 

7. And last l>ut not least, in advertising yovi have to sell yourself: 
that is, to make it sliort and .sweet, you have to hit tlie market 
smack on the nose. 


8. We would willingly point with pride at (he jirogress onward 
and upward in this laiul of the free; \N’e ha\’e no inclination to 
tlrag a red herring across the trail to becloud the issue; hut anv 
lover of governmcait of the people, bv the people, for the people 
must view with alarm the sl;itc of the niition in this d.i\ ;md age, 
and unless we go back to th<* principles of the lounding f;ithers, 
we are in grave* danger of having our cherished liberties gone 
with the wind. 


9. He took the unwelcome news lik<* a man. He became soljcr as 
a judge, but I kneu- h<* was true as steel, all wool and a y;u'd 
wide, and that he would sn;i[) out of it. 

10. He was tall, dark, and handsome*, with lean flanks and jiiercing 
eyes, always snu lling faintly of good English tobacco and well- 
oiled leather, every incli a man’s man. 
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VII 


At this moment the King, who had been for some 
time busihj writing in his note-book^ called out "Si¬ 
lencer and read out from his hook "Hide Foriij-tico. 
All Persons more than a mile high to leave the 
court.'’ 

Everybody looked at Alice. 

*'Vm not a mile high," said Alice. 

“You are," said the King. 

“Nearly two miles high," added the Queen. 

“Well, I sha’n't go, at any rate," said Alice: "be¬ 
sides, that’s not a regular rule: you invented it just 
now." 

“It's the oldest rule in the book," said the King. 

—LEWIS CAKKOLL, Alicc’s Adveiitures 

in Wonderland 


A n oriental guest, to bo polite, takes oil his shoes, and after the 
I meal, helclies. An AincTicaii guest takes off liis liat aiul re¬ 
frains from belching. The conventions differ. 

Many of the mechanical aspects of com[)osition are conventional, 
and conventional only. Many of the “rules” represent codified good 
sense, what Alice thought of as “regular rules.” Others smack of the 
judicial processes of the King of Hearts, but whether or not tlu'v are 
now “the oldest rules in tlie book,” they have been eslablislied In¬ 
convention, and conventions are necessary for clear coininnnicalion. 
Ignoring conventions may even be dangerous. Anyone in this eoim- 
try who consistently drives on the left-hand side of the roatl \vill 
not stay long out of jail, a hospital, or the morgue. Anyone nlm 
drives on the* right-hand side in Isngland is in similar dange r. A 
writer who fails to follow certain conventions, though he may be 
physically safe is in danger of being misunderstooil. 
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Almost all publishers and many publications have style sheets 
which cover matters of manuscript form, punctuation, capitaliza¬ 
tion, and even spelling; they include details of style which are too 
specialized to be covered by general rules. For instance, a builder s 
manual may have a style sheet including special punctuation for 
unusual measurements; bibliographies often have special style sheets 
which permit elaborate abbreviation of the information concerning 
the format of a book; a chemistry journal style sheet will include 
abbreviations for compounds; newspapers record details of their 
style in stylebooks. For details of style not covered below, A Manual 
of Style, prepared by the staflF of the University of Chicago Press 
(Chicago, 1949), has been standard practically since the first edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1906. John Benbow, Manuscript and Proof (New 
York, 1943), is the manual for tlie American Oxford University 
Press. For technical work the Style Manual of the Government Print¬ 
ing Office (Washington, D. C., 1928) is useful. 
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Punctuation marks clarify meaning and structure. 


In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shakespeare introduces a play 
produced by some well-meaning but ignorant people, with a pro¬ 
logue read as though it were punctuated as follows: 

If we offend, it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend, 

But with good will. To show our simple skill. 

That is the true beginning of our end. 

Consider then we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you. 

Our true intent is. All for your delight 
We are not here. That you should here repent you 
The actors arc at hand, and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 

Some of this makes no sense, and some bad sense. Certainlv the 
actors had not come to make the audience repent their attendance. 
Repunctuated, the passage is more appropriate. 

If we offend, it is with our good will. 

That, you should think. We come not to offend, 

But with good will to show our simple skill. 

Tliat is the true beginning. Of our end. 

Consider then. We come. But it) despite 
We do not come. As minding to content you. 

Our true intent is all for vour delight. 

We are not here that you should here repent you. 

'I”he actors are at hand, atnl by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 

Not every passage can be changed so much as can this by mispunc- 
tuation, but good punctuation can make meaning certain and read¬ 
ing more rapid. 
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In general there are t^vo sorts of punctuation. Structural punctua¬ 
tion is intended to make the structure of the sentence readily ap¬ 
parent. Conventional punctuation is intended to establish minor 
relationships within the sentence and to identify certain forms. 

43'1 Structural punctuation 

Until a century or so ago punctuation in English was primarily 
rhetorical; that is, marks or “points” were stage directions for speak¬ 
ing, indicating where pauses of greater or lesser duration should 
occur. In modern English, punctuation marks can not be located in 
terms of the length of “pauses” which might occur if the sentence 
were read aloud. “Pauses” in reading and location of marks usually 
do coincide, it is true, but the punctuation is not located to mark 
the pauses. The pauses and the punctuation both accent the struc¬ 
ture of the sentence. 

Structural punctuation in modem English helps the reader to see 
the basic sentence pattern (see 19-1); it preser\’es the unity of the 
actor-action-goal core of every sentence. It depends on basic values 
generally assigned to the various punctuation marks: the period, ^ 
question mark, and exclamation mark point to tlie end of a major 
unit, usually a sentence; the semicolon and colon mark secondary 
breaks; and the comma marks minor divisions in the sentence or sets 
olf interrupting elements. Structural punctuation functions in three 
wjiys: (1) it separates sentences and clauses from one another; (2) 
it sets apart an\’ sentence elements which may interrupt tlie flow 
of thought from subject to verb to complement; and (3) it separates 
co-ordinate elements not sufficiently separated by function words. 

Punctuation to separate independent clauses may be either the 
punctuation (period, question mark, or e.xclamation mark) which 
designates the end of a unit, or it may be the punctuation which 
separates clauses uithin a sentence. The following sentence indicates 
the need for such punctuation. 

On the first day of school, the teacher interviewed the pupils and 
tlic parents discussed problems of education with the school board. 

With no separation between the two independent clauses, tlie reader 
has no help in seeing whore the second clause begins. He will mo¬ 
mentarily assume that both the pupils and the parents were inter- 
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viewed by the teacher, that parents is a complement in the first 
clause. Punctuation to separate the two basic sentence patterns 
helps the reader to sense the structure of the sentence and clarifies 
meaning. 


On the first day of school, the teacher interviewed the pupils, and 
the parents discussed problems of education with the school board. 

Or compare the following; 


Johnny finally told the teacher he was afraid to talk to the principal. 
Jolmny finally told the teacher; he was afraid to talk to tlic principal. 

The punctuation changes the meaning completely. Either sentence 

is possible, but anyone who write.s the first thinking he is \sriting 

the second is not communicating accurately. If the sentence is 

to contain two independent sentence patterns, two independent 

clauses, the punctuation to separate them is necessary-. 

Similarly, any secondary parts of the sentence must he kept l)v 

punctuation from obscuring tlie suhjeet-vcrh-complement relation¬ 
ships. 

Before the argument had fini.slK‘<] (he friendship hetwecii the two 
men was firmlv established. 

Until ho reaches u;a.y tlie reader is developing an entirely enoneous 
notion about what happened to the friendship. He assumes that 
friendship is a complement in the modifying clause rather than the 
subject of the main clause. Punctuation makes the structure clear. 

Before the argument liad finished, the friendship between the two 
men was firmlv e.stahlishetl. 

Or consider the following; 

Mary the new pre.sideiit promised of course to govern democratieallv. 

✓ 

The reader is not helped to understand which words are sul>ject. 
verb, and complement; lie needs punctuation marks to keep the non- 
csscnticij elcmCiits from intrucliim. 
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Mary, the new president, promised, of course, to govern democrati¬ 
cally. 

Structural punctuation to separate co-ordinate elements not other¬ 
wise separated is used primarily in series. 

The class considered air conditioning internal combustion engines 
of all tj'pes and certain kinds of electrical appliances. 

Commas are obviously needed to show where the items of the series 
should be separated. 

The class considered air conditioning, internal combustion, engines 
of all types, and certain kinds of electrical appliances. 

43-2 ConvenHonal punctuation 

Suppose a sentence starts as follows: 

This fall, river mass production . . . 

Let us now alter the sentence as follows: 

This Fall River, Mass., production . . . 

Nothing has been disturbed but the punctuation and capitalization, 
but the meanings of some of the words have been changed and so 
have most of the relationsliips. Punctuation of this sort does not re¬ 
veal the large groups and relationships witliin the sentence, but it 
can be important for more restricted areas of both vocabulary and 
grammar. Conventional punctuation follows logically tlie value of 
the punctuation marks, but this logic has cr^'stallized into rather 
rigidly conventional forms, which the ^vriter should know. Fortu¬ 
nately, the body of material to be controlled is not large, but since 
punctuation marks are frequent in any writing, the writer who is 
careless with his punctuation makes many errors. Correct punctua¬ 
tion is not a profound or diflicult subject, but it requires close 
attention. 

43-3 Styles in punctuation 

Fashions in punctuation vary somewhat from ^v^iter to ^v^iter, 
from country to country, and from time to time. A few poets have 
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43 :P 


felt that they gained particular effects by omitting punctuation or 
by using special punctuation, and writers of fiction often use punc¬ 
tuation in individual ways. Standard usage tends to require a comma 
before an and joining words in a series; informal usage often omits 
the comma. A few hundred \ears ago there were no generallv ac- 
cepted conventions for English punctuation, and there aic still a 
number of situations in whicli opinions differ as to whether to use 
one mark or another or none at all. Writing being as flexible as it is. 
and human minds being as \arious anti \arial>le as lhe\ are. there 
will doubtless always be some waxering in punctuation practice. 
In spite of tliis variety, American punctuation of formal expositorx' 
and argumentative prose is sufficienth’ standardized so that it can 
be reduced to rules which cover the rnajoritx’ of uses. 

Within the limits permitted by sentence variety and composi¬ 
tional tone, punctuation should be consistent within any piece of 
writing. The reader should know what to expect from the writer, in 
punctuation as well as in grammar and vocabulary. The following 
is a good general rule: That fmnetuation is host which makes flic 
meaning' clearest fastest. As long as the meaning is imme<liateb and 
certainly clear, the less punctuation the better, but too little punc¬ 
tuation leads to confusion, particularh’ with modem technujnes for 
rapid reading. The writer should avoitl overpjinctuating. but he 
should also avoid omitting punctuation which is necessary to the 
sense or which is required by conventional practice. 



Faulty use of punctuation 



Remove excess punctuation, or insert punctuation ncrcssorif 
to make the rneaninff immediately certain. 


Most writers, wIkui they ha\’e a firm un<lerstanding of llu' value 
of punctuation marks, can punctuate most sentences by “lei l," Some 
writers, however, prefer to punctuate abv’ays by nile. The rules dis¬ 
cussed here are acceptable for most formal writing, whether for 
publication or in correspondence. 


43a Faulty use of the period P o; 0 

A period marks the end of any sentence not to be <listingui.shed as 
a question or an exclamation. Misuse of the period in this situation 
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sometimes called tiie period fault, usually reveals faulty sentence 
patterns or inappropriate sentence fragments (see 19, 20). 

The period is used after an indirect question, that is, after a 
question which is not phrased verbatim. 


I asked her, ‘*VVill you go?” (Direct question) 

I asked her if she would go. (Indirect question) 


Faulty 

The question was whether Mor¬ 
gan would attack the center or 
make the long detour around Old 
Baldy and attack on the flank? 

[The indirect question should be 
followed by a period. If the ques¬ 
tion were put directly, it would be 
followed by a question mark.] 


Revised 

(1) The question was whether 
Morgan would attack the center or 
make tlie long detour around Old 
Baldy and attack on the flank. 

(2) The question was this: 
would Morgan attack the center, 
or would he make the long detour 
around Old Baldy and attack on 
the flank? 


The period is used, also, after most abbreviations: p. m., Mr., pp., 
Ave., St., U. S. A., ibid., A. D. Any good dictionaiy will include 
abbreviations in the word list or in a special section. 

EXCEPTION: The period is not used after letters standing for re¬ 
cently created government bureaus: NLRB, CAP, ANZUS; after 
letters which represent scholarly or technical journals: PMLA, CA 
MLR; after letters of radio stations: KLRB, WUISB, KATO; aftei 
MS (plural, MSS) for manuscript; certain unions and associations: 
WAA, AEF, CIO. 

Three consecutive periods (...) make a punctuation mark 
known as the ellipsis, inserted in the place of material omitted from 
a quotation. When the omission comes after a completed sentence 
or completes a sentence, the period needed to mark the end of the 
sentence is retained. In such instances, therefore, four consecutive 
periods appear. 


Complete 

Genius is tlie activity which re¬ 
pairs the decays of things, whether 
u’holly or partly of a material and 
finite kind. Nature, through all her 
kingdoms, insures herself. 

-RALPH WALDO ELMEHSON, 

“The Poet” 


Revised for Brevity 

Genius is the activity which re¬ 
pairs the decays of things. . . . 
Nature . . . insures herself. 

-R.ALPH WALDO EMERSON, 

“The Poet” 
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43b Faulty use of the question mark P b; ? 

The question mark (interrogation point) is placed after a direct 
question. It is not used after an indirect question (see 43a), nor 
after a request or command which for politeness is phrased as a 
question. 


Faulty 

By Sunday I could stand no 
more, and I said, “Aren’t you ever 
going to leave.” 

Perhaps I was not ver\' polite, 
but what, under the circumstances, 
could I do. 

Will you please sign and return 
the enclosed voucher? 

[This is a reauest in the form of 
a question, ana does not require a 
question mark.] 


Revised 

By Sunday I could stand no 
more, and I said, “Aren’t you ever 
going to leave?” 

Perhaps I was not ver\- polite, 
but what, under the circumstances, 
could I do? 

\\’ill you please sign and return 
the enclosed voucher 


The question mark is occasionally used after inserted interroga¬ 
tive material. 


Faulty 

Anyone who loves his country 
—and wlifb does not—will answer 
a call to duty. 


Revised 

Anyone who loves his country— 
and who does not?—will answer a 
call to duty. 


43c Faulty use of the exclamation mark P c; ! 

The exclamation mark may lx* used at the end of a .sentence or 
of a nonsentence to indicate violent emotion or verv strong feelings. 
It is seldom used except in reporting conversation, particidarly alter 
interjections like Murder! Some beginning writers eiuleasor 

to make their composition more exciting by liberal use ol exclama¬ 
tion marks. This device .seldom works. .Any prose which is so leeble 
that it mu.st be propped up with punctuation had best be revised 
Modem practice is to use the exclamation mark sparingly. 
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Faulty 

“Help,” she screamed. “My 
dress, in the cogs.” 

[// the girl finds herself being 
dragged into power machinery, she 
may well he excited enough to war¬ 
rant a few exclamation marks.] 


Revised 

“Help!” she screamed. "My 
dress! In the cogs!” 

[The revision does not bolster 
weak prose; it makes clear at once 
the drama of the sentences.] 


And then! Just think! Out of the 
cocoon came a pale green luna 
moth! And still damp!!! 

[This is overblown. It may 
please children, but scarcely 
adults.] 


And then, out of the cocoon 
came a pale green luna moth, still 

[The use of two or three excla¬ 
mation marks together is best con¬ 
fined to comic books.] 



43d Faulty use of the colon P d; 0 

The colon resembles in its force the sign of equality in mathe¬ 
matics ( = ); that is, whatever comes before the sign is in at least 
one sense equal to what comes after it. It is most frequently used 
to precede a series which has already been introduced by a com¬ 
pleted statement. It is not used when the series immediately follows 
the verb as a group of complements. Modem practice is to use the 
colon sparingly. 


Faulty 

1 found that there svere four 
kind.s of girls in college, those that 
came to get married, those that 
came to get an education, those 
that came because their parents 
made them, and those that came 
because they did not know what 
else to do. 

[The tisc of a comma after col¬ 
lege docs not prepare us for the 
stibsequent series.] 

The common silk dress goods 
are the following, raw silk, taffeta, 
crepe de chine, shantung, pongee, 
.silk chiffon, silk organdie, satin, 
and silk velvet. 

[The introduction to the series 
is a complete clause; a comma does 


Revised 

I found that there were four 
kinds of girls in college: those that 
came to get married, those that 
came to get an education, those 
that came because their parente 
made them, and those that came 
because they did not know what 
else to do. 

[The colon prepares the reader 
for the series to come.] 

The common silk dress goods 
are the following: raw silk, taffeta, 
crepe de chine, shantung, pongee, 
silk chiffon, silk organdie, satin, 
and silk velvet. 

[A colon is needed after the fol¬ 
lowing to introduce the list.] 
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Faulty {Cont.) 

not separate it from the iterTis of 
the list.] 

The common silk dress goods 
are: raw silk, taffeta, crepe de 
chine, shantung, pongee, silk chif¬ 
fon, silk organdie, satin, and silk 
velvet. 

[The list is a complement and 
should not he separated from the 
verb it completes.] 

Almost everybody tries to come 
to Washington: everybodv com¬ 
plains about the weather after he 
gets here. 

[The construction requires the 
semicolon, not the colon; see 20.] 

In high school I competed in the 
rincipal girls* sports, that is: in 
ockey, swimming, and basketball. 

[The colon properly introduces 
a formal series; here hockey, swim¬ 
ming, and basketball are three 
noun forms in apjfosition with 
sports.] 


Revised (Cont.) 


The common silk dress goods are 
raw silk, taffeta, crepe de chine, 
shantung, pongee, silk chiffon, silk 
organdie, satin, and silk velvet. 

[The colon which breaks the 
continuity of the subjcct-verb~com- 
plement pattern is omitted.] 

Almost everybody tries to come 
to Washington; eyerv'bodv com¬ 
plains about the weather after he 
gets here. 


In high school I competed in the 
rincipal girls’ sports, that is, in 
ockey, swimming, and basketball. 
[The meaning is at once clear 
with a comma, and accordingjif the 
lighter punctuation is preferable.] 




The colon is used, also, for certain conventional uses, notably 
after the formal address of a letter (Dear Miss Smith;, Dear Sir:) 
and in citations from the Bible (Genesis 5:1-3). For other conven¬ 
tional uses of the colon, see A Manual of Style (Chicago, 1949). 

43e Faulty use of the semicolon p e;or(^ 

The semicolon is used mainly to separate independent clauses not 
joined by a conjunction; failure to use the semicolon properly be¬ 
tween clauses usually indicates misunderstanding of basic sentence 
patterns and causes run-on sentences (see 20). The semicolon is 
required even though a conjunctive adverb separates the clauses. 

The semicolon is also used in situations in which a comma will 
usually serve whenever clauses are long or punctuation is complex. 
Two independent clauses, for example, when joined by a co-ordinat- 
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ing conjunction need only a comma to separate them (see 20b). But 
if either of the clauses is long or complex or contains commas within 
it, then the main division between the clauses is marked by a semi¬ 
colon. 


Confusing 

Aunt Judy, who was young in 
spirit, and not so old as her title 
suggests, was always running off to 
foreign countries and bringing back 
strange dances, teaching us, among 
others, the tango, rumba, bolero, 
and samba, but after Anne’s par¬ 
ents had shown her the Charles¬ 
ton, everyone deserted the Spanish- 
American steps for the dances of 
the flapper age, 

[Since each of the independent 
clauses contains internal punctua^ 
iion, the comma does not mark 
clearly the point at which they are 
divided.\ 


'Revised 

Aunt Judy, who was young in 
spirit and not so old as her title 
suggests, was always running off 
to foreign countries and bringing 
back strange dances, teaching us, 
among others, the tango, rumba, 
bolero, and samba; but ^er Anne’s 
parents had shown her the Charles¬ 
ton, everyone deserted the Spanish- 
American steps for the dances of 
the flapper age. 

[The semicolon indicates the 
main division of the sentence.] 


The semicolon also substitutes for the comma to divide items in 
a series or list (see 43fd) when the items are complicated and con¬ 
tain punctuation within them. 


Confusing 

She told me that, in view of my 
prejudices, my poor health, and my 
interests, I would never be happy 
as a teacher, that I would find my¬ 
self, at the end of a day. exhausted 
from policing dozens of squirming 
children, and that I would find my 
evenings, during which I hoped to 
practice music, given over to school 
plays, the school band and orches¬ 
tra, and pla)nng command canasta 
with the superintendent’s wife. 

[Since the sentence is long and 
involved, and broken only by com¬ 
mas, the reader has difficulty see¬ 
ing at once the organization.] 


Revised 

She told me that, in vie^v of my 
prejudices, my poor health, and my 
interests, 1 never would be happy 
as a teacher; that I would find 
myself, at the end of the day, 
exhausted from policing dozens 
of squirming children; and that I 
would find my evenings, during 
which I hoped to practice music, 
given over to school plays, the 
school band and orcliestra, and 
placing command canasta with the 
superintendent’s wife. 

[The three dependent clauses, 
each beginning with that, are now 
separated by semicolons. Thus the 
main divisions of the sentence are 
marked out.] 
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Coriftising (Cont.) 

The Council included the follow¬ 
ing representatives: President John 
A. Rickert, administration, Profes¬ 
sor George P. Barrows, facult), 
Avery Warren, student council, and 
Janice Worley, W. A. A. 


Revised (Cont.) 

The Council included the fol¬ 
lowing representatives: President 
John A. Rickert, administration; 
Professor George P. Barrows, fac- 
ult\'; Averv Warren, student coun¬ 
cil; and Janice W'orley, W. A. A. 


43f Faulty use of the comma ^ 0 

Of all the regular marks of punctuation, the comma designates 
the slightest interruption in the flow of the sentence; accord¬ 
ingly, it is the most common punctuation. It is often thought of as 
a symbol of insignificance, but the inclusion, omission, or interpre¬ 
tation of certain commas has been of sufficient importance to war¬ 
rant carrying cases to the Supreme Court. Recently there have been 
days of argument as to whether a 79-year-old statute was intended 
to read “individual Indians, not citizens” or “individual Indians not 
citizens.” The presence or absence of tlie comma would determine 
whether the statute applied to all Indians, or only those of Mexican 
or Canadian extraction. 

In general, the comma marks a break in the flow of the sentence 
insufficient to warrant a heavier mark of punctuation. 

For the use of the comma before a co-ordinating conjunction 
joining independent clauses, see 20b. 


43fo Failure to separate nonrestrictive modifier P fa 

Modifiers that follow what they modify are sometimes restrictive; 
tliat is, they restrict, identify, or limit. Others arc nonrestrictive; 
tliey merely add incidental information about what they modify. 
Commas before and after such a modifier indicate that it is non¬ 
restrictive. Compare: 

All the children who were in tlic front row received ice cream. 

All the children, who were in the front row, received ice cream. 

The commas change the amount of ice cream dispensed. The first 
sentence says that only the children in the front row were treated; 
who were in the front row, without commas, i.s read as restrictive, 
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It restricts or limits children to the group it names; specifies certain 
children. The second sentence says that all the children received ice 
cream. The clause is nonrestrictive, as the commas indicate. 

Sometimes, as in the sentences above, modifiers can be interpreted 
as either restrictive or nonrestrictive, but usually the modifiers make 
sense with only one kind ®f punctuation. A nonrestrictive modifier 
can be recognized because it can be dropped out of the sentence 
without distortion of the main meaning. 

The old house, badly out of repair, was hard to seH. 

Omission of badly out of repair would not change the central idea 
of the sentence. But compare: 

An old house badly out of repair is not a good bargain. 

Badly out of repair is required as part of the subject; it can not be 
omitted without shifting the meaning. 

Punctuation on only one side of a nonrestrictive modifier is espe¬ 
cially confusing because it serves only to separate essential parts of 
the main sentence pattern. 

Following are some of the types of modifiers which are commonly 
nonrestrictive and therefore require commas: 

(1) Appositive modifiers 

My brother, chairman of the board, opposed the stock issue. 

‘Chairman of the board adds incidental information but is not essen¬ 
tial to the subject-verb-object pattern. Sometimes, however, an ap¬ 
positive does restrict the subject and is not separated. 

My brother John is chairman of tlie board. 

John specifies which brother, restricts brother. 

(2) Verbal modifiers 

Tlie catcher, having played Uvelve innings, was glad to be taken 
from tlie game. 

(3) Adjectives following the words they modify 

The three books, dirty and charred, were all he saved from the fire. 
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Faulty 

I bought the material, that 
Mother had picked out. 

[The rnoaifier identifies or de¬ 
fines the material; it is restrictive.] 

That evening which has always 
seemed the most terrifying of my 
life the dining room ceiling fell on 
us. 

[The modifier is not essential; it 
adds incidental information and is 
nonrestrictive.] 

My grandmother, who still had 
a powerful voice went to the door 
and shouted. 

[The modifier has a comma pre¬ 
ceding it but none following. As a 
result, the subject, grandmother, is 
separated from the verb and the 
appositive modifier, which is non¬ 
restrictive, is not set off.] 

The bodice, a severe bolero with 
hand embroidery reached scarcely 
to the waist. 

The meal badly cooked and awk¬ 
wardly served was not a success. 

We started running for the ex- 
pr<‘ss station which was still sev¬ 
eral blocks ahead. 

[Correct only if there are at 
least two express stations, and the 
clause identifies one station.] 

She was the aunt, who had given 
me the tur<juoise earrings. 


Revised 

I bought the material that 
Mother had picked out. 

[The restrictive modifier shoidd 
not be punctuated.] 

That evening, which has always 
seemed the most terrifying of mv 
life, the dining room ceiling fell on 
us. 

[The nonrestrictive modifier must 
be punctuated to set it apart from 
the main parts of the sentence.] 

M>’ grandmother, who still had 
a powerful voice, went to the door 
and shouted. 

(Conmias shoitld appear both 
before and after the nonrestrictive 
modifier.] 


The bodice, a severe bolero with 
hand embroider)-, reached scarcely 
to the waist. 

The meal, badly cooked and 
awkwardly servetl, was not a suc¬ 
cess. 

We started running for the ex¬ 
press station, which was still sev¬ 
eral blocks ahead. 

[In most contexts, the clause 
would be nor\restrictivc. ] 

She was the aunt who had given 
me the turrjuolse earrings. 


43fb Failure to set off parenthetical matter P fb 

Parenthetical expressions, which are usually nonrestrictive inoili- 
fiers, should have punctuation before and after tliein to set tliern 
apart from the main movement of the sentence. General modifiers 
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of the sentence like of course, for example, that is, however, indeed, 
and in conclusion need such punctuation unless they modify re- 
strictively. 


Faulty 

Dancing slippers of course are 
not very useful for a tramp through 
the woods. 

[Of course is parenthetical.] 

Politicians, generally speaking 
consider the desires of their con¬ 
stituents. 

[The expression must have punc¬ 
tuation both before and after.] 

The discussion is, indeed, silly. 

[The punctuation is not wrong, 
hut it probably sets off the moai- 
fier more than necessary.] 


Revised 

Dancing slippers, of course, are 
not very useful for a tramp through 
the woods. 

[The parenthetical expression is 
set apart by commas.] 

Politicians, generally speaking, 
consider the desires of their con¬ 
stituents. 


The discussion is indeed silly. 
[Probably the writer intends in¬ 
deed to modify closely, and the 
comma is not needed.] 


Parenthetical expressions which interrupt sharply or dramatically 
or which are not grammatically a part of the sentence are some¬ 
times set off by dashes (see 43h), or parentheses (see 43i). 


Confusing 

The new queen of the senior 
ball, and she was fully aware of 
her position, swept into the room. 

[Since the parenthetical expres¬ 
sion is long and grammatically sep¬ 
arate, it needs more separation than 
commas.] 

She certainly understood, I had 
told her myself, that the meeting 
had been postponed. 


Revised 

The new queen of the senior ball 
—and she was fully aware of her 
position—swept into the room. 

[The dashes accentuate the 
stronger break.] 


She certainly understood (I had 
told her myself) that the meeting 
had been postponed. 


^3fc Failure to set off qualifying clauses P fc 

Clauses which begin with words like although, as, and since, are 
usually best set off with commas, unless they follow independent 
clauses which are not logically complete without them. 
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Questionable 

Aunt Agnes dyed her hair, 
ainted her eyelashes, and plucked 
er brows although she always 
wore shoe-length dresses. 

[The although-c/anse had best 
be set off with a comma.] 

I went, because I had to. 

[The independent clause is not 
logicallu complete without the be- 
cause-c/fluse.] 


Revised 

Aunt Agnes dyed her hair, 
ainted her eyelashes, and plucked 
er brows, although she always 
wore shoe-length daesses. 


I went because I had to. 

[The comma is unnecessary.] 




43fd Failure to use commas in a series 


P fd 


Commas are used to separate words, phrases, brief dependent 
clauses, and very brief independent clauses in a series of three or 
more (see 26b). Some newspapers do not require a comma before 
and {lettuce, endive and celery), but most publishers and writers of 
standard English prefer the comma before and {lettuce, cmlive, and 
celery) on the ground that the omission of the comma is occasion¬ 
ally confusing. 


Their menu includes the follo\N’ing: veal steak, roast beef, pork 
chops, ham and eggs. 

She purchased the following: veal, beef, pork, ham. an<I eggs. 

In the first sentence the reader may be uncertain whether or not the 
eggs are fried with the ham. 

When parallel expressions other than independent claii.ses are 
joined by connectives, no punctuation is re(|uired. 


PauUy 

We distinguished highways, 
roads, trails, streets and alleys. 

[Acceptable in .some informal 
writing; usually not preferred in 
standard English.] 

She planted stocks zinnias and 
delphiniums. 


Revised 

We distinguislied highways, 
roads, trails, streets, and alle\’s. 


She planted stocks, zinnias, and 
delpliiniums. 


A combination like bread and butter within a series is treated as 
one element of the series. 
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Faulty Revised 

We considered the following We considered the following 
subjects: criticism, science, medi- subjects: criticism, science, medical 
cal, and dental surgery, education, and dental surgery, education and 
and educators, and law, and the educators, and law and the courts, 
courts. 

Consecutive modifiers that tend to modify individually rather 
than to combine as a composite modifier form a series and are 
usually separated by commas. Compare: 

The streetcar had badly constructed, old-fashioned seats. 

Tlie streetcar had grimy cane seats. 

In the first the adjectives seem to modify seats independently. As a 
rough test, insert the word and between them and see if the con¬ 
struction still makes sense. If it does, the modifiers are probably in 
a series, as they seem to be here: badly constructed and old‘ 
fashioned seats. In the second, however, grimy seems to modify all 
that follows it; the modifiers do not work independently in a series. 
Grimy and cane seats does not make sense. 

Numerals and common adjectives of size, color, and age seldom 
appear in series: 

riventy-four scrawny blackbirds; rivo little girls; a spry old man; a 

pretty little girl 

Faulty Revised 

I canned dozens of gleaming I canned dozens of gleaming, 

many-colored jars of fruit. many-colored jars of fruit. 

[The modifiers arc in series; and [/\ comma should separate the 
could sensibly be put between items of the series.] 
them.] 

He l)ought a worn, old horse. He bought a worn old horse. 

[W'orn and old do not modify 
separately.] 

The only available room was The only available room was 

a dirty, vermin-infested, sleeping a dirty, vermin-infested sleeping 
porch. porch.* 

[Dirty and vermin-infested mod- {Only the two items in series are 
ify in series, but sleeping is not separated; each of them modifies 
part of the series.] sleeping porch.] 
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43fe Failure to set off introductory modifier p fe 

Introductory' modifying clauses and other long or complicated 
modifiers are set off from the rest of the sentence by commas. The 
punctuation is especially necessary, even with a short modifier, if 
the reader might otherwise have difficulty identifying the point at 
which the modifier stops. 


Confusing 

Before we had finished eating the 
salad and the fish were snatched 
away from us. 

[The comma after the introduc¬ 
tory clause is esj)ecially necessary 
because of the danger of moTuen- 
tary misunderstanding. ] 

By daylight, wo could find our 
wav. 

{The comma could not he called 
Wrong, but the introductory modi¬ 
fier is short enough to make it un¬ 
necessary.] 

In the morning liglit filtere<l 
through the chinks in the ceiling. 

[Even though the modifier is 
short, the comma is needed to pre¬ 
sent misunderstanding. ] 

Accordingly I resigned. 

[The introductory element is 

brief, but it is .set off in meaning, 

would be set off in reading, and 

had better be set off bi/ uunctua- 
tion.] ' 


Revised 

Before we h.id finished eating, 
the sahul and the fish were snatched' 
away from us. 

[The comma marks the end of 
the modifier.] 


By daylight we could find our 
wav. 


In the morning, liglit filtered 
llirough the chinks in tin? ceiling. 

[The comma separates the two 
tcords which might otherwise be 
linked by their meanings.] 

Accordingly, 1 resigned. 


As soon as we could find our As soon as we could find our 
wav which was sliortly after day- way, wliicli was shortly after day¬ 
light we set out (hroiigh llie drip- light, we set out through the <hip- 
pmg woods. pi'ig woods. 


Discovered just after they liad Discovered just after they had 
crawled througfi the barbed wire crawled through the barbed wire, 
they fell fiat on tlieir faces. tliey fell fiat on their faces. 
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Confusing (Cont.) 

Being without money and know¬ 
ing no one in the town we slept on 
a park bench. 


Revised {Cont.) 

Being without money and know¬ 
ing no one in the town, we slept 
on a park bench. 


43ff Failure to clarify or emphasize structure P ff 

The comma is frequently useful to separate words which might 
be erroneously run together, to mark omission of a word used in a 
double capacity, or to emphasize structure when a connective is 
omitted. 


QtiestionabJe 

Whatever is is right. 

[The is and is are not clear with¬ 
out separation.] 


Tlie next day he told me what 
he meant what he had intended to 

SUV. 

✓ 

An liour of lecture presumes two 
hours of preparation, an hour of 
Jnboratorv none. 

I Presumes is assumed between 
laboratory and none.] 

Admission ten cents. 


Revised 

Whatever is, is right. 

[The words are separated for 
clarity, even though normally one 
would not separate subject and 
verb. ] 

The next day he told me what 
he meant, what he had intended to 
sav. 

An hour of lecture presumes two 
hours of preparation, an hour of 
laboratory’, none. 


Admission, ten cents. 


43fg Failure to use a comma with a quotation P fg 

A brief direct quotation, maxim, or the like is separated from the 
remaindcT of the sentence bv a comma. The comma is not used 
before an indirect quotation, that is, a quotation which is not ver¬ 
batim. 


Faulty 

And God said Let tliere be light. 

‘'Tomorrow” Mother said ‘‘we 
are washing tliose curtains. 


Revised 

And God said. Let there be light. 

“Tomorrow,” Mother said, “we 
are washing those curtains.” 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

First, God gave orders, that 
there should be light. 

[1 he quotation is indirect, and 
should not be set off.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

First, God gave orders that there 
should be light. 


43fh Failure to set oil geographical, temporal, 

and metrical material p fj, 

A comma is used for brief pauses witliiti geographical, temporal, 

and metrical material and witli other details which take a statistical 
form. 


was bom January 4 1952 
in Chicago. 

The bill became law Monday 
August 10. 1847. 

He lives at 147 Skidmore Ave¬ 
nue Shaker Heights, a town in the 
Greater Cleveland area. 

You will find the quotation in 
Chapter III page 46. 

He cleared the bar at .six feel 
four inches. 


Revised 

.Mary was born January 4, 1952, 
in Chicago. 

The bill became law Monday, 
August 10. 1847. 

He lives at 147 Skidmore Ave¬ 
nue, Shaker Height.s, a town in the 
Greater Cleveland area. 

You will find the quotation in 
Chapter HI, page 46. 

He cleared the bar at six f<“et, 
four inclu-s. 


Drive to 1062. Second Avenue. Drive to 1062 Second Avenue. 
[No comma is retjuired after the 
number of a street addre.ss.] 


43fi Excessive or unnecessary commas p fj 

Avoid using unnecessary commas; especially avoid inserting a 
comma between the subject and tlie verb or the verb and comjde- 
ment. Observe, however, that commas setting off parenthetical or 
nonrestrictive material tio not separate subject ami verij as long as 
punctuation appears both before and after the expression. 
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Faulty 

Hundreds and hundreds of tat¬ 
tered men, came tramping back 
from the war. 

[There is no good reason to sep¬ 
arate the subject, men, from the 
verb, came tramping back.] 

Mary was afraid, that someone 
else would wear a pirate costume. 

Even Pearl, who had worn sad¬ 
dle shoes all her life bought a pair 
of high-heeled pumps. 

[The comma after Pearl, on only 
one side of the modifier, separates 
subject from verb.] 

My father, and John ran up the 
walk, and threw their arms around 
us. 

[Because a comma is used before 
and when it connects independent 
clauses, inexperienced ivritcrs some¬ 
times use it indiscriminately before 
connectives.] 


Revised 

Hundreds and hundreds of tat¬ 
tered men came tramping back 
from the war. 


Mary was afraid that someone else 
would wear a pirate costume. 

Even Pearl, who had worn sad¬ 
dle shoes all her life, bought a pair 
of high-heeled pumps. 

[When commas enclose the mod¬ 
ifier, they set it apart and accentu¬ 
ate the subject-verb relationship.] 

My father and John ran up the 
walk and threw tlieir arms around 
us. 

[Except when co-ordinatins con¬ 
junctions join independent clauses, 
they do not require punctuation be¬ 
fore them.] 


43g Faulty use of quotation marks Pg; Quot 

Quotation marks enclose direct quotations, words actually said or 
written previously. 


“Get out,” she said. 

After the lecture he agreed that “a little learning is a dangerous 
tiling.” 


This use is sometimes extended to include short expressions which 
quote speech from a special level of usage or from a particular 
person. 


^^'e learned that the people at the next table were a bunch of “hep- 
cats” waiting for the “squares” to leave. 

We speared two large “sheepshead,” or Mississippi River drumfish. 
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The quotation marks are used because a quotation from some other 
speaking group is implied. Quotation marks are not generally used 
any longer as indiscriminate apologies for slang or colloquial Eng¬ 
lish. In most instances, the slang should be used without apoloey 
if it is appropriate and omitted if it is not. 

Quotation marks are sometimes used to indicate that a word is 
used as a word, but italics arc more common. 


The noun “boy” is the subject. 

Italics are also more common as designations for titles, although 
quotation marks are used for titles of brief works, especially of an 
essay, article, poem, or sliort stoiy’ which would usually be printed 
as part of a longer work (see *14^ 46-13). 

Robert Frost’s “Mending W’ull” appears irj Poetry of America. 

Quotation marks usually enclose a word to which attention is 
called. 


A conservative oxford was now called an “opera pump.” 

Quotation marks appear before and after the quoted material. 
When a quotation runs for more than one paragraph, the mark of 
quotation begins every paragraph but closes only the last one. Long 
quotations are sometimes printed in smaller tvpe and indented; in 
typescript, the passage is indentetl and typed single-space. An indi¬ 
rect quotation is not placed within quotation marks, except that a 
few words within an indirect quotation may I>c (juoted directly. 


In his cjiiiet way, he suit! that he was “excessively atuioyed” with 
the gangsters next dour. 


Paultij 

I am sorry, she said, but those 
weeds you are lying in are iioison 
ivv. ' 

[Material (/uuted directly .should 
be net off by yuotatiuri marks.] 


Revised 


“I arn sorry." 
those weeds you 
poison ivy.” 


she sai<l, “but 
are l\'ing in are 



Sliaw pretended to believe that 
man s civilization is founded on 


.Shaw pretended to believe that 
all man’s civilization “is foumled 
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Faulty {Cont.) 

his cowardice, on his abject tame¬ 
ness. which he calls respectabiliU'. 

[The latter part of the sentence 
is quoted directly.] 


Revised {Cont.) 

on his cowardice, on his abject 
tameness, which he calls respect¬ 
ability.” 

[The quoted matter has been 
placed within quotation marks.] 


I told “her she ought to stop 
wasting her time.” 

[The quotation is not direct; the 



I told her she ought to stop wast¬ 
ing her time. 

[The quotation marl^ have been 
removed, since an indirect quota¬ 
tion is not enclosed.] 


She said I was in a hassel and 
that I had blown my top. 

[Hassel and blown my top are 
quotations from the characters 
rnarmer of speech.] 

They were doing what they 
called trolleyizing the old tramway. 

The old garden had been taken 
over by heather aster, the so-called 
poverty weed. 

[A word to which attention is 
directed is usually placed within 
quotation mflrA's.] 


She said I was in a “hassel” and 
that 1 had “blown my top.” 

[The characteristic words have 
been enclosed within quotation 
marks.] 

They were doing what they 
called “trollejdzing” the old tram- 
wa\-. 

The old garden had been taken 
over by heather aster, the so-called 
“poverty weed.” 


For a quotation within a quotation, use single quotation marks 
( ), the apostrophe on the typewriter, returning to double marks 

for a quotation within a quotation within a quotation. 


Faulty 

The witness said. 1 was just 
opening the door when I heard her 
scream. Drop that! 

[There is a direct quotation 
within a direct quotation.] 


Revised 

The witness said, “I was just 
opening the door when I heard her 
scream, ‘Drop that!' ” 

[Sing/e quotation marks are used 
within double quotation marks.] 


The position of the quotation mark in relation to other punctua¬ 
tion used with it is determined partly by logic and partly by arbi¬ 
trary’ convention. Commas and periods are always placed inside 
quotation marks. All other punctuation marks are inside if they 
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punctuate only the quoted words, outside if they punctuate an 
entire sentence containing a quotation. 


Faulty 


An upright contraption, known 
as a ‘moon box”, was used to show 
an artificial moon on the stage. 

[The comma always gpes inside 
the quotation.] 


Revised 

An upright contraption, known 
as a “moon box." w'as used to sliow 
an artificial moon on the stage. 


The rafters used a long hand- The rafters used a long hand¬ 
spike, which they called a “pica- spike, which they called a “pica- 
roon”. roon.” 

[The period belongs inside the 
quotation mark, even though it 
punctuates the entire sentence.] 


Are you afraid of the dark”? the “Are you afraid of the dark?" the 
child asked. child asked. 

[The question mark punctuates 
the quoted material and belongs 
inside the quotation marks.] 


Do you know who said that "life 
is but an empty dream?” 


Do you know w'ho said that "life 
is but an cmpt\’ tlream”? 


43h Faulty use of the dash P h; Dash 

The dash (—) is used to maik siuhlen breaks in the flow of tiu' 

sentence. It stops the reader abruptly, a little like a closet door 

humped into in the dark. If, how ever, a walker in th(' dark discoMTs 

that his path is obstructed by a series of closet rloors, he goes 

slowly, and even the closet doors lose their effect. Dashes can serve 

yseful purpo.scs, notably to set tnateri'al off from adjacent niatirial 

>n the sentence, but they should be used sparin«glv and witli cau¬ 
tion. 

Lazy writers who are too indolent to decide what they wish to 
s^y, and thus how to punctuate, sometimes tr\’ to save thcanseKcs 
trouble by using dashes for everything, hoping that the reader w ill 
do the thinking that the writer shoulti Iiave done. The device seidoni 
works. The prospective reader may well conclude that ii the \\'i it< r 
was too indifferent to decide what he wanted to say, the reader w ill 
be too indifferent to try to find out. 
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Faulty or Questionable 

Knowing only the most elemen¬ 
tary principles of chemistry—I 
should never have attempted the 
experiment alone—However—I set 
up the equipment—and got out the 
necessary materials—not knowing 
how explosive they were—espe¬ 
cially in combination— 

[This is a jumble because the 
writer has not finished his job; he 
has not punctuated the passage.^ 

That summer a gangster, since 
I do not wish to be guilty of libel, 
let us call him Joe, bought my 
father’s grocery store for a “hide¬ 
out.” 

[The abrupt break in the sen¬ 
tence is not sufficiently signaled by 
commas.] 

If he had any decency he would 
come and apologize; but has he 
any decency? 

[This punctuation is permis¬ 
sible.] 


Revised 

Knowing only the most elemen¬ 
tary principles of chemistry, I 
should never have attempted die 
experiment alone. However, I set 
up the equipment and got out the 
necessary materiak, not knowing 
how explosive they were, especially 
in combination. 

[The dashes have been replaced 
by standard punctuation.] 

That summer a gangster—since 
I do not wish to be guilty of libel, 
let us call him Joe—bought my 
fatlier’s grocery store for a “hide¬ 
out.” 

[The matter inserted into the 
sentence has been set of with 
dashes.] 

If he had any decency he would 
come and apologize—but has he 
any decency? 

[The dash emphasizes the strong 
break in the sentence.] 


The dash is used with no other punctuation except that which 
can close a sentence. 


Faulty or Questionable 

These discoveries,—evolution, 
relativity, .and now atomic fission, 
—have given us a new conception 
of the world. 

[The comma is not necessary 
teith the dash.] 

I felt myself falling, and knew 
with sudden honor that I had 
stepped off the roof— 

[This punctuation is permis¬ 
sible.] 


Revised 

These discoveries—evolution, 
relativity, and now atomic fission— 
have given us a new conception of 
the world. 


I felt myself falling, and knew 
with sudden horror that I had 
stepped off the roof—. 

[The dash and the period indi¬ 
cate both a break and the end of 
the sentence.] 
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The dash is used also for a variety of conventional purposes, espe¬ 
cially in semitabular arrangements, and before a citation at the end 
of a quoted passage, of which there are dozens of examples else¬ 
where in this book, for instance, in 43a. For a more extensive list 
of conventional uses of the dash, see the sUle books listed on 
page 448. 


43i Faulty use of parentheses P i; Parens 

Parentheses enclose inserted material which does not fit into the 
grammatical structure of the sentence and which adds incidental 
information. In this book, for example, parentheses punctuate cross 
references or examples inserted into sentences. They can also en¬ 
close sentences or passages irrelevant to the main discussion. 

The st.itue bears tills inscription: “To our bountiful lady, Margarita 
Fernandez." (Senora Fernandez was an Indian Nvoinan who married a 
Spaniard and at his death inherite<l his mining wealth.) It is an outstand¬ 
ing example of Spanish barrxjne. 

Parenthe.ses have various special uses such as enclosing numbers 
or letters in an enumeration. 


He cited reasons as follows; (I) no students had been allowed in the 
building in the past; (2) furniture was not well enough built to stand 
student use; and (3) students ha<l adequate facilities without new 
(juarters. 

Punctuation goes inside the parentheses when it punctuates only 
the parenthetical material, outside when it punctuates the whole 
passage. 


Faulty or Questionable 

He distinguished between the 
members of the lamilv Juuiperus, 
Juniperus communis, Juniperus vir- 
('iniana, anti the like, aiul the 
plants resembling juniper, sucIj as 
retem, lietama raetum. 

[This is confusinf', partly be¬ 
cause the words separated by 
commas seem at first to be words 
in a series.] 


Bevised 

He distinguished between the 
members of the famils Juniperus 
(Jiinipertts commuitis. Juniperus 
virf’iniana, aiul tlie like) and the 
plants resembling juniper, such as 
retem (Betama raetum}. 

[The paretitheses clarify the sen¬ 
tence at oncv'-l 
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Faulty or Questionable (Cont.) Revised {Cont,) 

To write you need a sharp pen- To write you need a sharp pen¬ 
cil and a quick mind (the first of cil and a quick mind^ the first of 
which can be easily acquired). which can be easily acquired. 

[Clauses within a sentence are [The comma is sufficient; if the 
usually sufficiently set off uHth break were more violent, a dash 

commas.^ would be preferable to paren¬ 

theses.] 

43j Faulty use of brackets P j 

Square brackets are used to enclose matter inserted into a direct 
quotation. 

Faulty Revised 

We hold these truths to be self- We hold these truths to be self- 
evident (the italics, of course, are evident [the italics, of course, are 
mine), that all men are created mine], that all men are created 
equal. . . . equal. . . . 

[The parentheses imply that the [The inserted matter has been 
inserted matter was part of the enclosed within square brackets.] 
original and was there in paren¬ 
theses.] 

Brackets are used for parentlietical material within matter within 
parentheses, to avoid the confusion of parentheses within paren¬ 
theses. 

EXERCISE 43 

TIr' sentences below contain nonrestrictive modifiers or parenthetical 
material of several sorts; identify the different sorts, and punctuate 
the sentences properly. 

1. The tailored suit wliich I had brought home with me from Had¬ 
ley's Baziiar a department store in New York City hung on me 
like a Hindu robe, but everybody admired the outfit I had made a 
simple little dress I devised out of some coarse basket-weave that 
Aunt Lilly gave me. 

2. The brook seeded with boulders and lined with brush looked like 
a good trout stream but hard to fish. 

3. That summer I was employed as assistant to the playground 
director in Jordan Park the same park in which the previous sum¬ 
mer I had refused to take part in the group games. 

4. In our school Beeson Count)' High School most of the students 
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were interested in sports especially basketball and accordingly 
you did not ask whether a bov had anything in his head but only 
whether he was tall enough to hold liis head six feet in the air. ' 

5. Gladys who was the only daughter of a steel manufacturer used 
to make me angrj’ and jealous showing off her new clothes. 

6. She is the girl who won the -4-11 scholarship. 

7. The atoll a coral reef which barely broke the water was nothing 
to turn to for protection particularly in storm\’ \yeather. 

8. W'e were told that the highway to Alaska whicli had just been 
opened the summer before was bum)>y and provided bttle l)\ 
way of accommodation gasoline meals or lodging. 

9. After one liour saturate the curls W'ith neutralizer for bh'ached, 
dyed, or overdry’ hair see instructions on the front of the folder. 

10. The sorority which my motlier favored w’as the otiK one that 

showed me any attention. 

# 

11. My advisers said I would have to take a science physics chemis¬ 
try biology for instance and a girl who liad just failed chemistrv 
foki me I had belter not take that. 





Then she started talking about a tepidarium whatever that is. 

What we called the “coasting hill” a long grade that wound past 
the cemetery and down through the .school yard unlortutralely 
crossed Lak<! Street at the infcTsection by tlie fe('d atjcl graiii 
store a cro.ssing which was much used by farmers on Satrirday 
our only coasting day. 

dite pencil w’hich w’as very liard a 6-H I think jabbed a hole in 
my left little finger. 


lo. Whoever tied that knot intended it to stay. 

16. The bottle was what is calkal '‘(k'sert glass” that is glass which 
has lain long enough in the strong sun of the rlesert to turn pur¬ 
ple blue or green. 


1<. Jerry’s aunt a little bird of a woman W'as dabbing with a cloth 
at tlie gravy he ha<l spilletl on his lapel. 

18. The ailvcrtisernent which I had seen in a cheap magazine [uom- 
ised great (juantities of m<iney for s(»ng writers and I was theti 
too naive scarcely s(?v<?nte<-n to know that such a<lvertis('ments 
are intended only to cheat the gullible. 

19. Of course we should not have tak<*n a road like' that whieli was 
obviously untraveled. 


20. n»at summer I spent most of my free time going to and fiom 
work w'alking to the car line w'aiting for the str<'et car .md jolting 
along mile aUer mile. 
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B. Supply the missing punctuation in the sentences below, and correct 
inappropriate punctuation; where tw’o marks of punctuation are re¬ 
quired, be sure you put them in the proper order. Some sentences are 
well punctuated as they stand. 

1. ... the play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience the italics are mine of the king. 

2. Janice (a quiet girl who went out little) was very anxious to 
have dates. 

3. I turned and ran toward the subway station,—or thought I did, 
for it was snowing so that I could not see,—dien I bumped into 
someone. 

4. If you will look up the citations I have given you Ephesians 2:6, 
12, 20 you will see that Paul referred variously to his Lord. 

5. Maximilian had three courses before him he could try to become 
a genuine ruler of the Mexicans for the Mexicans; he could take 
his scraps of a French army and flee; or he could go on living 
in indolent luxury, which would probably be ended by a firing 
squad. 

6. Knowing what she did there was only one thing to do—give back 
the ring. 

7. “The so-called Dixiecrats [dissident southern Democrats] hoped 
by this move to gain the balance of power.” 

8. Inside I saw: a cat, some kittens, and an old white-haired Negro. 

9. Alice—the scrawniest little girl in our block—was growing up to 
be a beauty. 

10. To distinguish the tj-pes of furniture, note the following: bam¬ 
boo grows in sections and is hollow between the sections; rattan, 
a much stronger material, grows solid. 

11. Is that what you mean by “whooping it up?” 

12. They had something tliey called a “booby-hutch,” which was 
defined as “a carriage body put upon sleigh runners.” 

13. “Tliey the Pueblo Indians make a land of bread called guayave 
which the white people call a ‘hornet’s nest.’ 

14. 1 decided to wear my new hat—but just as I was locking the 
door I noticed it was starting to rain. 

15. If you want to be chigger-bitten. go: I am staying home. 

C. Paragraph tlie foUowing passage and supply missing punctuation: 

When I was a student in the far West, I lived in a dormitory in 
which the principal diversion was what was called stacking a room. 
Mv roommate told me about the institution. They find some way to 
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get in he explained by stealing your key and getting a duplicate 
made or something. Then they come in when vouVe gone, sweep 
everything off your desks and tables, empty the drawers on the Boor, 
pile your beds and chairs in the middle, and leave you a note which 
says Pleasant dreams, Puls, or something like tluit. I lived in fear of 
having our room stacked. It was. Everybody’s was. except tlie cubby- 
hole of one quiet boy w-ho came from r)ut in the desert. He seemed 
to be a natural butt for jokes, so I asked my roommate one day How’ 
come they never stack Dave’s room? I wouldn’t know’ he answ’cred 
quietly—he comes from out in the desert, too. Ibit last fall I heard 
some of the boys talking. One of them said Dave w'itliin three weeks 
111 have stacked your room. Now. eveiy'body knows Da\’e keeps a 
rattlesnake in his room. A rattlesnake! Oh, yes. It’s a pet. I don’t know 
how the housemother misses it when she makes inspection, or W’hv it 
doesn’t rattle. I’ve heard her sav dozens of times Why can’t you bovs 
keep your rooms as neat as Dave keeps his? But doesn’t it bite her 
I asked. I suppose she never looks at tlie back of his lower dresser 
drawer. Dave keeps a clean white shirt over liim. As he says, Pete 
likes white shirts, Pete is the rattlesnake’s i)ame. How does Dave get 
the shirt when he needs it I asked. He just takes it. But he doesn’t 
like to. He doesn’t like to see Pete upset. Tliat’s the reason Dave 
doesn’t go to parties much. He’s onlv got tlie one white shirt. He 
washes it and irons it himself, but there’s always a fi‘W' hours Pete 
doesn t have a shirt. Pete’s always kind of nervous when he doesn’t 
have liis shirt Dave w'ill say ironing away at it. Ihit w’hv didn’t they 
stack his room I asked. Oh, yeah. I forgot, Well, when this fellow 
said they’d stac-k liis room, and another one spoke up and said You 
said you weren’t g<hng to have ^■our room stacked, but we’ll stack 
her, Dave just said, kind of drawly. If you stack rnv room I’ll put 
my rattlesnake in your bed. Well, Dave has a way of doing what lie 

E romises, and maybe that had something to do with his room not 
eing stacked. Could be. Yes I said it could be. 

Insert the correct punctuation in the following: 

When I was in Cuernavaca Mexico just before our <“ntry into the 
second world war in May 1941 I heard a story of what became of 
one of Rivera’s murals It s<’ems that the proprietor of a fashionable 
restaurant ordered his walls deeoral<'tl Since I do not wish to be 
libelous let us say that the restaurant was at 268 Morales Avemu’ 
which it was not 'I'he proprietor a small ingr;ifiating excitable man 
considered various muralists interviewing them from the tinu* he 
i^rose at 10 a m until he went to betl at 2 a m h'inallv he settled upon 
Rivera who was known to be fashionabk' with certain grouj>s es[)e- 
cially the foreigners Tluf mural finished he awaited tin- approval ol 
the dignified people In the town Members of the important old 
families who w<t<’ eager to vic-w tin* m-wi-st monument to local prog¬ 
ress responded to his invitation They came in holiday mood and 
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looked they left enraged They had seen their own faces painted upon 
the bodies of gangsters robbers cutthroats and quacks with small cere¬ 
mony and no delay at all they rendered their artistic judgment If 
those pictures stayed up the most important people would stay out 
What to do The proprietor loved his murals for they had cost him 
much money he loved his business for it had brought him much 
money So he paced the floor which was new and only partly paid 
for and tore at his trim carefully waxed mustache At that he had an 
idea and with deft strokes painted bushy whiskers sprightly goatees 
and respectable muttonchops upon the faces of the abused citizens 
Should he not reason that whiskers that would render a mayor unrec¬ 
ognizable would also make him genial and as a result might he not 
be expected to eat the restaurant beefsteak But the device which the 
proprietors mustache inspired was more ingenious than successful 
The outraged citizens were more outraged than ever not only had 
the proprietor insulted them by calling them bandits but he had fur¬ 
ther and doubly insulted them by impl^ng that they grew bad beards 
As for Rivera he threatened to shoot the proprietor for desecrating 
art Tom between art and the artist between his patrons and their 
patronage the bedeviled proprietor saved at once his sanity and his 
business by having the whole room replastered. 


r 
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Follow standard practices or a special stylebook in 
preparing a manuscript. 


Individual publications, newspapers, or college classes have spe¬ 
cial requirements for preparation of a paper, but any manuscript, 
whether submitted for publication, presented as a business report, 
or prepared to fill a class assignment, should be neat, standard in 
appearance, and conventional in capitalization, syllabification, and 
use of italics and numbers. 

44-1 Manuscript form 

The following rules are standard and fit the requirements of 
almost any publisher or reader; 

(1) Typewrite or write in black or blue ink on one side only of 
standard stee (SJi x 11-inch) paper, unruled for typing, and ruled 
for handwriting with standard measure ruling, not the narrow ruling 
sometimes used for notebcjok paper. 

(2) Double-space bet\s’een lines of a typewritten manuscript. 
Most editors refuse to look at unsolicited copy which is not double- 
or triple-spaced. Keep typewriter type clean an<l use a well-inked 
ribbon. 

(3) Make handwriting legible, distinguishing clearly between 
capital and small letters. 

(4) Leave generous margins on all sides of the paper—at least 
an inch and a half at the top and the left and an inch at the right 
and the bottom. 

(5) Indent about half an inch for each new paragraph—five 
spaces on the typewriter. In typing leave one space after internal 
punctuation, two spaces after end punctuation. 

Manuscripts submitted for pul)lieation usually carry a notation 
like the following in the upper right-hand corner of the first page: 
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My Years in Jail 
John Doe 
13 Slddrow Street 
About 92,000 words 

Papers submitted for class requirements are usually folded length¬ 
wise if they are brief, and the required information is written on 
what would be the front cover if the report were a book. Longer 
papers are left flat, and the information appears on the outside page. 
For class papers, a notation like the following is usually sufEcient: 

Mary Edmonton 
English iOl, Sec. 24 
Theme VI 
October 10, 1953 
Professor John Hancock 

44-2 Capitalization 

A newspaper recently reported, “The little rock plane was two 
hours overdue, and believed down somewhere in the Ozarks.” The 
“little rock plane,” of course, was the Little Rock plane. Faulty capi¬ 
talization can defy conventional usage and can occasionallv defv 
sense. In English, the first letter of proper nouns, modifiers derived 
from proper nouns, the first word in a sentence, and words in cer¬ 
tain conventional positions are capitalized. 

Clearly, to be useful, this statement requires definition of the 
word proper nonn (see 32-2). The definition gives some trouble, 
not because the distinctions involved in it are illogical, but because 
they are subtle enough to require clear thinking. For instance, Mrs. 
Hardy has a son, whom she names Thomas. Obviously, Thomas 
Uanhj is a proper noun, the given name of one particular individual. 
Thomas Hardy writes some novels set in southwestern England 
near an imaginary town called Casterbridge. CasterbrUlge, also, is 
a proper noun. But suppose that a tourist wishes to visit the scenes 
of these no\ els. does he \ isit the Hardy Countiy' or the Hardy coun- 
tr)'? Similarly, a river is named for Henrik Hudson. Is it the Hudson 
River or the Hudson river? Does it flow tlirough the Hudson River 
\^alley or tlie Hudson River valley? There is a women’s college on 
the bank of this ri\ cr; is the president the President of Vassar Col¬ 
lege. since there is only one such president at a time, or the presi¬ 
dent of Vassar College, since presidents are of common occurrence? 
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Are the subjects taught in this institution American literature or 
American Literature, History' of the Americas or history of the 
Americas? 

The confusions arise in several ways, but partly because ever)- 
object on earth exists as an individual. Ever\' pebble on the beach 
is a separate pebble, but one of them becomes the basis of a proper 
noun only if it is given a name, Plymouth Rock, for instance. On 
this basis one can answer the questions in the previous paragraph. 
The area described in Hardy’s novels is the Hardy countr\-, because 
there is no definite, designated area which has been oiTiciallv so 
named, as there is an area ofiiciallv named Connecticut. For the 
same reasons, it is Hudson River, but Hudson River valley. The 
president of Vassar College is president, not President, unless she 
should sign herself, with her title, which then becomes Man,* E. 
Smith, President of Vassar College. The subjects taught are Ameri¬ 
can literature and history of the Americas, but if these subjects be¬ 
come titles of specific courses, then as titles they would be written 
American Literature and Histor)’ of the Americas. The question is 
not whether the noun is the name of an individual object, being, 
sort, area, or anything else, but whether the noun is a name given 
to a particular unit, not shared by other units of its sort. 


44-3 Proper nouns become common nouns 

In the early nineteenth century', sample forms for the British army 
were made out with the name Thomas Atkins. Eventuailv Tommv 
Atkins became the colloquial name for a British soldier; now tommy 
has become a common noun. Siinilarlv, a \'ictrola was a trade name 
of an instrument manufactured by the \ ictor Company, l)ut the 
instruments have become so common that any record player can be 
called a vicfrola. Salad dressing made of oil and vinegar is called 
French dressing, because French cooks develop(*d an<l popularized 
it and Americans borrowed it from France, but if salads increase in 
popularity we may yet put french dressing on them. We use tlie 
Bible in church, but the incoming college student is expecte<l to 
con the student hantlliook, often called the "freshman l)ible." 'Iliiis 
some words which are proper nouns bec(nne common nouns, at 
least in some usages. If the writer is uncertain whetlier a proper 
noun has become common, he should consult a good tlictionary. 
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44-4 Special styles for capitalization 

The style of capitalization described in 44-2 is used generally for 
literary, social, and commercial purposes in the English-speaking 
world. Some groups use particular styles. Most American news¬ 
papers use what is called “down” style, that is, they capitalize only 
tlie definitive part of a proper name unless the generic portion 
comes first (Hudson river, not Hudson River; Northwestern uni¬ 
versity, not Northwestern University; but University of Chicago). 
This system is intended to avoid excessive capitalization, since news¬ 
paper accounts are, of necessity, crammed with titles and names. 
It is used only by practicing journalists working for newspapers; 
the system is described in almost any basic journalism text. 

Librarians in the United States generally capitalize only the first 
word of a title, and many books intended mainly for librarians use 
tliis system. 



Failure to follow conventional manuscript form 



Check carefully the viodern requirement for acceptable manu¬ 
script form, noting margin, typing, paper, and the like. 

For a discussion of the mechanics of an acceptable manuscript, 
see 44-1. 


44a Faulty form in a title M a; Title 

The title should be centered on the title page of a long manu¬ 
script, on the first page of a brief manuscript, separated from the 
body of the composition by a blank line, if handwritten, and by at 
least four spaces if typed. The principal words of the title are capi¬ 
talized; common practice is to capitalize all words except preposi¬ 
tions and articles. When it appears at the head of the manuscript, 
the title is not underlined or enclosed in quotation marks. 

Faulty Revised 

'I'Ik* j ed badge of Courage The Red Badge of Courage 

“Problems of The Unwanted Child” Problems of the Unwanted Child 
M\’ <ild home Town Mv Old Home Town 
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44b Faulty capitalization M b; cop; Ic 

In English usage, capital letters are used for the first letter of 
proper nouns, for the pronoun /, for the first letter of the principal 
words in titles, for the first letter in a line of poetry-, for the first let¬ 
ter in a sentence, for references to deity, and for most initials. For 
the distinction between proper and common nouns, see 32-3 and 
44-2; for capitalization in titles, see 44a. Capital letters are often 
called “upper case” because thc\' arc found in the upper case of 
a font of hand-set type; correspontlingU’, small letters are called 
“lower case.” 

Faulty Revised 

During my Second Year in High During iny second \<'ar in high 
School, I took American Litera- school, 1 took American literature, 

ture, European History. Matlic- European liistory, mathematics, 

matics, french, and Home Eco- French, and home economics, and 

nomic.s, and a new course entitled a new course entitled Social Prob- 

social problems. leins. 

[Words like high school are not [Social Prohlians is capitalized 
proper nouns, even t/iouf'/t the because it is a title g/een to a 

writer is ihinkirifi of only one course, not a description of the 

school, nor is literature a proper material in the course.] 

noun, even though there is only one 
American literature.] 

We crossed over the Mount \'er- crossed ov<*r th<* Mount \’er- 

non Road and down into the Coon non road and down into the Cotju 
River Bottoms. River holloms. 

[This capitalization is correct if [7'/ii.v capitalization assumes that 
Mount Vernon Road and Coon the road is, let us satf, lliiihtcat/ 

River Bottoms are given names.] 56a hut is called the Mount Ver¬ 
non road because it goes to .Mount 
Vernon, and the Coon River bot- 
ttnns are the low land along the 
Coon /beer.] 

I went to the Library and read I went to the library and read .i 
a copy of the Library. c<jpy of I'he Library. 

[The revised form makes clear 
the nature of each librar).] 

I bore down on the tiller of the I bore down on the tilh r of the 
lazy Susan and swung into Put-in* Iaizij Susan and swung into Put-iii- 

liav. 
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Faulty {Cont.) 

In the Autumn the ducks move 
South out of Canada, and hunting 
is good in some parts of the west. 

[Names of the seasons are not 
capitalized; the indication of a di¬ 
rection is not capitalized, but a 
direction as name of an area ts.] 

God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten son. 

[References to deity are usually 
capitalized.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

In the autumn the ducks move 
south out of Canada, and hunting 
is good in some parts of the West. 


God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son. 

[Both the pronouns referring to 
sacred persons and the words nam¬ 
ing them are capitalized.] 


44c Faulty abbreviation M c; Ab 

In general, abbreviations are avoided in writing, except in foot¬ 
notes, bibliographies, formal lists, compilations of statistics, tables, 
addresses, and the like. There are a few exceptions: common 
forms of address when used witli proper names (Mr., Mrs., Messrs., 
Dr., Jr., Sr., Ph.D., LL.D., D.D., S.J.; but not Rev., Sen., Gov., Prof., 
or Pres, in formal writing); before Christ and Anno Domini when 
used with a date (B.C., A.D.); a few common standard abbrevia¬ 
tions when used in informal, technical, or business writing (cf., e.g., 
no., etc.); some government agencies (NLRB, OPA, ICC). Except 
in footnotes, bibliographies, addresses, tables, and the like, the fol¬ 
lowing are spelled out: names of states and countries (United 
States, California); details of publication (volume, page, chapter); 
addresses (street, avenue, road); months and days of the week 
(December, Sunday); business terms (company, manufactured)*, 
and other words not specifically excepted (Christmas, mountain, 
fort, saint). Contractions (don’t, aren’t) are inappropriate in formal 
writing (see 42b). 


Faulty 

The pol. sci. assign, for Mon. is 
something about the U.N. meeting 
in S.F. 

During the Xmas vacation I got 
a job with a mfg. co. 


Revised 

The political science assignment 
for Monday concerns the United 
Nations meeting in San Francisco. 

During the Christmas vacation 
I got a job with a manufacturing 
company. 
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Faulty {Cont.) 

Rev. McIntosh will offer the 
prayer at the commencement ex. 

[The abbreviation is used only 
in newspaper writing and some in¬ 
formal writing.] 


Sen. Oldham announced a new 
govt, research grant to be adiniri- 
istered by Prof. Jenkins. 


Rome endured from 390 b.c., 
when it was sacked by the Celts, 
until 410 a.d., when it was sacked 
by the Germans. 

[A.D. and B.C. are always cf//n- 
talized.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

(1) The Reverend Mr. McIntosh 
will offer tlie prayer at tlie com¬ 
mencement exercises. 

(2) The Reverend Ira J. Mc¬ 
Intosh will offer the prayer at the 
commencement exercises. 

[The titles Reverend or Honora¬ 
ble, in formal usage, are preceded 
by the and accompanied by the first 
name or initials of the person or 
by the title Mr.] 

Senator Oldliam announced a 
new government research grant to 
be administered b\’ Professor Jen¬ 
kins. 

[/•'ir.s/ names should identify the 
persons when their names are first 
mentioned: Senator Michael J. Old¬ 
ham.] 

Rome endured from 390 R.C.. 
when it was sacked by the Celts, 
until .A.D. HO. when it was sacked 
bv the Germans. 

[Note that A.D. precedes the 
date and B.C. follows i7.] 


44d Faulty form of numbers 


M d; Num 


Numbers which can be written in two words arc written out in 
standard writing; thus, all numbers one hundred or belou’ are 
written out. 

Iixceptions to this rule are: 

(1) If several numbers are used in a passage and some of them 
arc large, all of them arc written in figures. 


On a western liighway, one passes through to\%’iis marked (»n the map 
with populations from zero up. k'or instance, tiav<’liiig east on High¬ 
way 40, one leaves San Francisco, population 2,21.5.000; p.»sM-s ihrougli 
Sacramento, 135,7bl; W-rdi, 2.50; Mill City, 72; aiul 'I'oy and Dad Levs, 
0, since the Lees have moved. 


(2) Figures are regularly used in certain standard conle.sts: for 
street and room or apartment numbers in addresses (J23H Ralston 
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Street, 14 West Twenty-third Street); to designate portions of a 
book ( Chapter 10, page 371); for dates ( January 10,1838 ), and for 
decimals and percentages when using words would become com¬ 
plicated (3.1416, 57%). 

Figures are not used to begin a sentence, and numbers are not 
written both as figures and as words, except in legal documents. 

For hyphenation in numbers see 45b. 


Faulty 


1938 is remembered in our val¬ 
ley as the snowy year. 

[A figure should not begin a 
sentence.] 


Revised 

In our valley, we remember 1938 
as the snowy year. 

[The sentence is re-arranged to 
avoid the initial figure.] 


The 4 of us moved into a little 
garden cottage at sixty-two Long¬ 
fellow Avenue. 

[Write out numbers which can 
be expressed in two words, except 
in formulas like addresses.] 


The four of us moved into a little 
garden cottage at 62 Longfellow 
Avenue. 


There were 32 students in our 
zoology laborator)' and only 27 
microscopes, but after we got our 
first grades, 11 students dropped 
the course. 


There were thirty-two students 
in our zoology laboratory and only 
twenty-seven microscopes; but 
after we got our first grades, eleven 
students dropped tlie course. 


44e Faulty division of words M e; Div 

A somewhat uneven right-hand margin is preferable to numerous 
divided words, or words incorrectly divided. In copy to be printed, 
hyphenation is uncommonly inconvenient, since the printer may not 
be sure whether the hyphen marks only the end of a line, or the 
end of a line which breaks a hyphenated word. When necessar)', 
however, words may be divided behveen syllables. Syllabification 
is complicated. In general, consonants attach to the vowels follow¬ 
ing them (pa-per, rc-gard); two consonants which represent two 
sounds go one with each syllable (mis-ter, har-dy; but soph-o- 
7norc)-, but prefi.xes and suffixes remain syllables by themselves 
(ach-ing, cx-alt). Double consonants are separated unless they are 
tlie ending of a word with a suffix (rat-tie, swim-ming, but miss¬ 
ing). Words of one syllable cannot be di\dded. Words should not 
be divided so that a single letter appears on either line. There are 
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more rules and many exceptions; unless the writer is certain he 
should consult a good dictionar)'. When a word is divided, tlie hy¬ 
phen appears at the end of the first line, not at the beginning of the 
second. 


44f Faulty use of italics M f; Ital 

Italic type in printing, indicated in manuscript by single under¬ 
lining of the words to be italicized, is increasing in popularity and 
respectability as a means of setting off certain words in the compo¬ 
sition. It is now regularly used for all titles of books and periodicals 
and is sometimes used for titles of shorter pieces. It is used for all 
foreign words and phrases not yet Anglicized. It is acceptable form 
for words used out of context and words to which special attention 
is called. For most of these uses, quotation marks were formerh- 
used, and for some of them quotation marks may still be used 
(see 43g). 

Indiscriminate use of italics to emphasize certain words is to be 
avoided, but italics can be used for emphasis and contrast. 


I said he was drunk? No! I said he was tuH drunk. 


Faulty 

Soon, very soon, we .shall .start 
for sunny California, hoping to 
have the time of our lives. 

[Overuse of italics for emphasis 
destroys the emphasis.] 

After Professor Lovi-jov’s lecture, 
it became “de rigueur” to have rtrad 
“The Road to Xanadu.” 

[Italics are preferable.] 

Man is the .subject of the sen¬ 
tence. 

[Italics .should point to Man, 
used out of context.] 

Americans like to make ik'W 
words out of old, to sleep in a 
motel and eat cheeseburgers. 


I{ecised 

Soon, verv soon, we shall start 
for suiin\' Calilorni.i, hoping to 
have tl>e tim<* of our lives. 


Alter Professor Lovejo\'’s leeture. 
it l>ecanie (h’ ri^ticiir to have read 
The Hoad to Xatiadn. 

Man is the .subji'et of tlie sia'- 
tenee. 


.AiiK-ricans like to make new 
u’oids out of <»ld, to sk-ep ill a mo¬ 
tel anti cat cheeseburgers. 
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EXERCISE 44 

A. Correct the faulty capitalization in the following: 

Texas, the largest State in the Union has never been ^uite sure 
that it is part of the United States, and texas people have their o%vn 
notions and are likely to live by ^em. Inhabitants of the lone star 
state are convinced that any texan can “lick his weight in \vildcats’' 
or ten times his weight in yankees, and texans have always had their 
own Ways of Thinking. Consider, for instance, old judge Bean, who 
called himself the Law west of the Pecos, meaning, of course, the 
Law west of the Pecos river. But when I speak of the independence 
of texans, I am thinking particularly of the individuality of the 
Buckaroos, or as they are sometimes called, “Co^vpokes.” up in the 
Panhandle Country. That, of course, is the area around the Town of 
Panhandle, but the whole Northwest part of the Sovereign State 
of Texas is sometimes called The Panhandle. And when I think of 
those Panhandle Buckaroos, I am reminded especially of the way 
they love their horses to the e.xclusion of everything else. 

According to tlie story, one of these Buckaroos who lived in the 
northern part of Carson county, not far from the Town of Panhandle 
itself, heard about the moving picture Gone With The Wind, and 
decided he wanted to see it He had heard it was about the civil 
war, and his Grandfather had fought in that War. Accordingly, he 
saddled his Palomino pony, rode into the town of White deer, and 
then down to Panhandle. At the Moving Picture Theater he found 
there was a Double Bill, and accordingly he sat through a showing 
of Roaring riders. He liked that because there were many good 
Quarter Horses in it. Then he saw the ravages of the union army, 
the burning of plantations, and Scarlet O’Hara baring her bosom to 
the camera. When he got back to the Ranch, somebody asked him 
how he liked Scarlett. 

all right, I guess. He said. He said nothing more for some time, 
and then he added, “jest been wonderin* how they got them horses 
out past them flames.” 


B. Correct the errors in abbreviations, contractions, and numbers in the 
passage below. Note which forms would be acceptable in colloquial 
writing but unsuitable in formal writing. 

I ve just purchased in a 2nd hand book store a copy of Appleton s 
Guide to tlie United States for eighteen ninety-two. It’s full of en¬ 
trancing old things, but since for the past 8 or 10 yeare our family 
has gone ever>' summer to the Adirondack Mts., I was particularly 
interested in the description of those mts. The eds. point out that 
this sec. 30 yrs ago was known even by name only to a few hunters, 
trappers, and lumbermen,” but they’re now able 'to give a detailed 
description of it. They correctly locate the area between 1*. Cham- 
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plain and L. George on tlic E.. and the St. Lawrence K. on the w. They 
also identify Mt. Marc\’ as tl»e tallest mt. in tlie area, giving the 
measurement as five thousand three hundred thirt\-four feet. They 
concede that this pk. is not so high as the Black Mts. of X.C., nor 
the White Mts. of N. Hampshire, but the\' point o»it tliat thev’re 
interspersed by more than 1000 lakes, the largest of which arc more 
than 20 mis. long. These lakes’re said to be infested with trout 
weighing 20 lb. or more. Hunting was also A-1; for instance, tfie 
hunter could take woodcock from Sept. 1st to April thirtietln & the 
fine for shooting game out of season .seems to have been onl\’ $25, 
which by our standards wasn’t ver\ high. 'Hu* publication also gave 
instrs. that a “lady’s outfit” should include “a short walking-dress, 
with Turkish drawers fastened tightly with a band at the ankle.” 
Travel in the area was apparentlv done bv boats, built a few ft. loiig, 
carried by the guides on tlu'ir shoulders from lake? to lake aiul from 
river to river. 


C. Correct the faulty use or omission of italics in the following: 

Among the curiosities of literature and thought is the career of 
Lord Monboddo, baronet, author of a book called Of the Origin and 
Progress of Language. He belic^ved that human speech came from the 
speech of animals, and imported an orc/ng-on/ung into Scotland, as¬ 
suming that the animal rejiresented the infantine state of oiir species. 
The chimp, as the animal was called, esas prc’sumahly a rc*pre,senlative 
of “Pongo pvgmaeus” <jr Simia sat\ris. Lord Monboddo taught the 
animal to play the flute, after a fashioji. but in Monboddo’s words, 
he never learned to speak. The lord patiently tried to teach the 
animal to say “huiigty” and “eat,” but without suc'cess. The Uarned 
journals of the dav, ]><*riotlicals liktf the QuarterK- Review aiul lUaek- 
wood’,s Edinburgh .Nlagazine ridiculed poor Monboddo. publishing 
articles with titles like Misguidc'd Jurist and This Monketj Business. 
Not until long after the i)ublication of Darw’in’s Descc-nt of Man 
did students of modern tliought reali/e that Lor<l Monboddo ha<I 
been ahead of his day. Among the rnilcU'r satirists of the radical 
jurist was 'niomas Love Peacock, who inatle genial fun of Monl)oddo 
and his orarig-outang bv inserting int«> his book Mc-laiicoui t, a 
satirical novelette, a ca-rlain .Sir Oran llaut-ton. whose name was of 
course a pun upon the Erench haut-ton, that is, high-toned. 
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Spelling can be improved. First analyze spelling 
habits; then work systematically to overcome weak¬ 
nesses. 


Whimsical spelling constitutes one of the great weaknesses of the 
English language. English vocabulary is large and precise; English 
grammar is flexible, but English spelling, though it is historical and 
revealing, is highly confusing to the beginner. Foreigners and na¬ 
tives alike groan over it. 

Other linguistic groups have forcibly regularized their spelling. 
As a result learning to spell in Spanish or German, for instance, is 
relatively easy, but writers of English have never been willing to 
submit to regularization of their spelling. Perhaps the same spirit 
which has led the English-speaking peoples to defend traditional 
free speech has led them also to cherish traditional orthography. 
In any event, spelling is not easy to reform, and hasty efforts to sim¬ 
plify spelling have usually done more harm than good. Whatever 
the reason, English spelling is a troublesome subject, and an impor¬ 
tant one. Even though a student understands Sanskrit and thermo- 
dynanucs, if he cannot spell he will not be considered an educated 
person or even a very intelligent one. This judgment may be illogi¬ 
cal, but it is also inescapable. 

Nor is there any substitute for ability to spell. An occasional per¬ 
son tries to avoid misspellings by using only familiar words. If he 
wishes to write. Little Nancy was trudging up tlie path,” and does 
not know how to spell trudging, he writes, “Little Nancy was walk¬ 
ing up the path.” Precise, vivid writing becomes flat and colorless 
because the writer can not spell. This device leaves a bad speller 
a bad speller and encourages him to become a bad \vriter. No one 
with any pretense to an education can afford to spell badly, and 
anyone not moronic can learn to spell at least moderately well if he 
will try hard enough and approach the job in the right way. 
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45-1 Development of spelling variations 

Our spelling is not so haphazard as it may seem, ^^'rite^s of Eng¬ 
lish have always tended to indicate sound by spelling, but spelling 
is not always phonetic, parth' because printing and writing have 
tended to crystallize spelling forms while usage and pronunciation 
have changed. In two wa)’s, especiallv, order has de\'eloped into 
seeming confusion. First, words native to English and words which 
were borrowed early have generally kept the spellings they ac¬ 
quired in Middle English. Sometimes these spellings were hap¬ 
hazard or represented local practices, but oiten they reflected ac¬ 
tual pronunciation or usage. For instance, CdnuiciT rlu rned sick and 
seek, but would not rh^ nie meet and meat. Sinularlv, the gh of ni^ht 
or thought represents an earlier pronunciation. 

Second, words borrowed during the last few hvimlred years liave 
generally kept all or part of tlie spelling of the language from which 
they were borrowed. For instance, the old spelling demon phthisic 
is spelled phonetically, but in a spelling bast'd upon the Cireek; 
schnapjys retains its German spelling. 'I'lius if the .student wishes to 
study enough of the histor\' of the English language and then leani 
many foreign languages, English spt'lling !)eco]nes much more or¬ 
derly, but most of us do iK>t have tht' timt' to become linguists and 
philologists, even if we have tht' inclination. 


45-2 Learning to spell 

Fortunately, there arc* easi<*r ways to h>arn to spell. Many pt'ople 
arc sufficiently eye-minded so that they learn to spell unconsciously. 
By the time they have seen a word spelled ctjrit'cll) several times, 
they can tell how to spell it by writing it down. Other iiKlividnals 
are not so fortunate. They ha\'t^ to learn to spi'll. 'I'hey are not stu¬ 
pid. They may have very good miiids, but minds which <lo not 
record spelling automatically. EuekiK, how<*M'i-. an)'body wlio is 
normally intelligent can learn tt) sjiell. often much tiKjre easily than 
he supposes. A “bad” speller is nsuallv only a person who does not 
2 »pell without Ic *arning, w ho has never bticn propei ly taught, or w ho 
has never tried hard enough to learn. 

In spelling, as in almost evervthing else, there is no suhstitiiti' lor 
good background, 'i'he mor<* a sliulenl r('a<l.s. and the l)etli‘r writing 
he reads, the better he is likelv to spell. SimilarK . a knowledge' of 
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other languages and of etymologies will help. Anyone who knows 
that license is related to Latin licere will not spell it lisence; deciding 
whether innocence and inoculate have one or two ns is not diJQBcult 
for the person who knows that the first was formed from in and the 
Latin nocere and the second from in and the Latin oculare. But 
building background is a slow process, and even learning etymol¬ 
ogies takes time. Furthermore, the sad fact is that a writer may be 
very learned and yet spell badly. 

45-3 Analyzing spelling difficulties 

The first step is to find out what words a writer misspells and, if 
possible, why he misspells them. Here a good teacher can help, but 
the student must do most of the work, and often he can do it best— 
after all, he knows himself as nobody else is likely to. He should 
first make a list of all words he looks up in the dictionary in order 
to verify their spelling and of all words he misspells, including all 
repetitions in either class. Misspelled words can be collected from 
corrected themes or from letters which the recipient has been asked 
to correct and return. There is always a way to get a list of one*s 
misspellings; it should be based upon one’s normal writing and 
should be extensive enough to be typical. 

45-4 Habitual misspelling 

Following is a list of misspellings collected from Uvo themes of a 
student who had spelling difficulties: 

recieve, to {for too), planatarium, too (for to), seperate, to (for too), 
recieve, to (for too), seperate, too (for to), Phillippine, too (for to). 

Of course, good analysis requires a longer list, but even in so short 
a list the main difficulty is obvious. The student is misspelling the 
same few words over and over. All he has to do is to learn the dif¬ 
ference between to and too, that separate is spelled ar instead of er, 
and tliat receive follows the rule of e before i after c. Anybody can 
learn that much in five minutes, and this “bad” speller could make 
a good start over night by learning a few words. 

Not every case of bad spelling is so simple as this or so easily 
helped. Most students with trouble not only misspell some wordb 
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habitually but make errors for other reasons like those classified 
below. 

45-5 Carelessness 

Consider the following list of misspellings from one theme: 

effect (for afiect), Tes of D’Ubervilles, Tess of D'Uber\iIes, iiian (for 
inane). Tamos, usally, Tess of Durber\'illes, clisipated, Tes of D’Urbv- 
villes, tradgedy, to (for too), principle (for principal), Tess of DUrbe- 
ville, berth (for birth), Tess of D'Urbcrville. 

The girl who wrote the paper managed to spell one title six dif¬ 
ferent ways—all of tliem wrong. That she did not know liow to spell 
the title is not surprising, but she could have looked it up if she 
were not careless or lazy or !)Oth. She proba!)ly knows how to spell 
inane, dissipated, Thames, tragedy, and other words in the list, but 
she was too careless to bother to spell them correctly. 

Hesitating during composition to spell ever\' word correctl\’ mav 
impede writing, but there is no excuse for leaving misspellings un¬ 
corrected after the writing is done. An uncertain speller should 
scrutinize every word before he lets anv written work out of liis 
hands. 

45-6 Natural confusions warranting special care 

Many natural confusions affect spelling. The intli\i<lual writer 
must to a degree discover confusions which affect liim, but some 
difficulties are common. 

Consider the following list; 

alright, recieve, gread-graiulfatluT, shipwic-ak, inciilriu-es. recie\<.\ ab- 
bes f/or abbess), rccieve, to (for two). 

Types of error noted above appear here, but there is also a new one. 
The student wrote gread-grandfather, but he woulil not ha\'e wiit- 
ten gread mistake. He did not understand what words composed 
the parts of the word he was using. Similarly, he would not lia\e 
referred to a collision on the highway as a wreak, nor would he 
have written incidence for a single happening. In short, h<* is tjot 
grasping what is involved in the words he is writing down. Tliis is 
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a form of carelessness, of course; or at least more care will cure it. 
Anyone who makes errors of this sort should cultivate the practice 
of considering carefully the words he uses and of consulting the 
dictionary. 

Spelling by analogy widi other words and with other forms is 
sound practice, and valuable spelling hints can be obtained from 
etymology, but false analogy prompts a good many errors. One of 
tile most common misspellings is definate for definite, probably 
because of the large number of English words ending in ate. The 
misspellings like pronounciation and renounciation result from the 
analogy with the corresponding verbs. The spelling primative is 
probably influenced by the more common primary. The frequent 
misspellings Britian and vilUan are probably made by false analogy 
with many English words having f and a in this sequence, as in 
Parisian, gentian, Martian. Even very accomplished spellers will 
make occasional errors of this sort, but awareness of the problem 
helps to solve it, and thorough acquaintance with the word will cure 
individual difficulties. 

Wherever a single sound is spelled differently in various words, 
confusion is easy. This difficulty occurs consistently in English, but 
several sounds are unusually complicated and accordingly give un¬ 
usual trouble. The sound which is written San in phonetic 
script is variously represented in shun, percussion, complexion, cush- 
ion, direction, Hessian, freshen. There is similar confusion with 
words ending ~ent and -ant, and with -ence, -ance, -ants, -ents. To a 
degree, these differences can be explained by differences in etymol- 
ogy and by changes in sound, some of which have taken place 
mainly in the United States. A British boy, for instance, would not 
rhyme provident and reliant because in the best British speech the 
distinction is maintained between the e and tlie a, but in tlie United 
States all unaccented vowels tend to become a common sound 
called schwa, with resultant confusions in spelling. 

The prefixes in- and un- are used according to some order, since 
in- is usually used with words of Latin origin and un- with words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Anyone who has studied Latin or a Romance 
language can usually recognize Latin roots. Somewhat less con¬ 
sistently, -ible is used with Latin roots, -able with Anglo-Saxon roots, 
but there are too many exceptions to both these statements to make 
tliem very useful for spelling. 

The endings -sede, -ceed, -cede readily cause confusion. The reg- 
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ular form in English is -cede {concede, precede, recede). The ex¬ 
ceptions can be easily learned; one word ends -sede {sttpersede), 
and three end -ceed {exceed, succeed, proceed, but not procedure). 

Homonyms, words with identical sounds but different meaning, 
give trouble. Spellers easily confuse to, too, two; rite, right, write, 
aright; cast, caste; role, roll; principle, principal; cite, site, smjtt. 
Words which are not pronounced identically but are similarly 
spelled are confusing, especially if the difference in tlie spelling in¬ 
volves only a transposition or a doubling of a letter. Thus the fol¬ 
lowing have always given trouble: angle, angel; casual, causal; lose, 
loose; desert, dessert; canvas, canvass; accept, except: affect, effect. 
There is no easy cure for this sort of confusion, but some help can 
be had by an awareness of the problem and by isolating words to 
be treated in accordance with the suggestions under -15. .A few pre¬ 
fixes must be carefully distinguished. The following are the most 
important: 

pre- (meaning heforr as in )>rc- 
retpiisitc, predecessor). 
ante- (nii'aning before as in ante- 
helium, anterior) 

tie- (meaning from or coneernin;^. 
down as in depart, defim ). 

The last two are especially confusing because di- is a \ariant lonn 
of dis-, which resembles de- in meaning {digress, disappear). I-'or 
an explanation, see a good dictionaiy’ under di- and dis-. 

45-7 Misspelling from mispronouncing or 
from ignorance of phonetics 

Consider the following list of misspellings; 

to {for too), govcrrncrit, ast (for ask<'d). lr.id« g\. airfit-l, .s<'p<Tatc. 
intrc'.st, athalcte, Scananavian, constricliejii (■»)in|)aii\. liall to. 

i*irplan, thing (for think), to (for too), afltct {for c-fk-cl). e\.ukl\. 
comdy, seporate, wend (for went) 

There are some habitual misspellings —to (for too), sepeiale. Init 
niost of the remaining misspellings result from mispronimeiatioiis 
or from ignorance of phonetic values. 
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English spelling is not entirely phonetic- An ideal alphabet would 
have one letter for every sound and only one sound for each letter, 
but in English some letters may have many sounds, and some 
sounds can be represented in several ways. It is still true, however, 
that the phonetic value of the letters and the pronunciation of the 
words are, in general, the basis of spelling. No one who knows 
phonetic values and pronounces carefully need be in much doubt 
about how to spell perfect or government. In the list above words 
like asked, tragedy, airfield, interest, athlete, Scandinavian, con¬ 
struction, think, exactly, comedy, and went are misspelled probably 
because the writer did not pronounce them correctly, and possibly 
also because he was not sure of the phonetic value of the letters. 
Anyone who makes errors of this sort should first be sure he knows 
the sounds associated with each letter. He should then be careful to 
know the words he uses and to pronounce them precisely. Tempo¬ 
rarily, to fix troublesome words in mind, a speller may wish to pro¬ 
nounce the troublesome syllable with exaggerated stress: prePAra- 
tion, audiENCE, ATHletic, govERNment. 

45-8 Special problems in spelling 

The needs of the language have given rise to special problems in 
English spelling. Consider the following list: 

lay (for laid), alright, torpedos, destroyer’s (for destroyers), diner 
(for dinner). Captains (for Captain’s), loose (for lose), depthbomb, 
depot-ship, alright, lays (for lies), over take, sbct)' t^vo, datas, days (for 
day’s), it’s (for its), layed (for laid), alright, Britians (for Britain’s), 
pig headed, alright. 

This list is somewhat complicated. The writer consistently misspells 
all right, and lie has some trouble with verb forms; but idle bulk of 
these errors arise from confusion of the plural and possessive forms, 
or ignorance of the way in which they are made, and uncertaint)' in 
forming compounds. A writer may have trouble with only one of 
these, or with all. 

45-9 Spelling verbs 

Tlie spelling of familiar verbs does not bother most literate peo¬ 
ple, but verb forms may be troublesome, because misspelled verbs 
mav result from several causes. Consider the list on the next page. 
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ast (for asked), lie (for lay), arnt (for aren't), don’t (for doesn’t), 
went (for gone), goes (for go), kill (jfor kills), can (for can’t), goin 
(for going), layeci (for laid), laved (for lain), ast (for asked). 

Apparently, the writer does not know the principal parts of the 
verbs lie and lay and how these verbs should be used (see 35-1). 
He may not understand the use of s in the present, as evidenced in 
confusion of go, goes; kill, kills. He seems unsure of the use of the 
apostrophe in contractions (see 45-10). He may not pronounce care¬ 
fully or know the phonetic value of letters (ast, can for can't). Most 
errors in verb forms will be corrected b\' understanding the use of 
verb forms (35-1 to 35-5). The remainder fall within one of the 
other categories of spelling mistakes examined above. 

45-10 Words requiring the apostrophe 

The apostrophe is used to indicate an omission of a letter or 
letters in the spelling of a word and is now most frequeiitl)- used as 
a sign of the possessive or genitive case. In a curious blunder. Ren¬ 
aissance grammarians supposed that a form like the kingis book, an 
alternate medieval form for the kingc.s hook, should actually read 
the king, his hook. They assumed that an h had been omitted; ac¬ 
cordingly they used an apostrophe. Thev were wrong, but the prac¬ 
tice has become standard modem usage. 

To show possession in most singular nouns and indefinite pro¬ 
nouns, provided possession is not shown b\- the preposition of, add 
an apostrophe and s-, to plural nouns which end in s, add only an 
apostrophe. Nouns of specification in time, space, fpiantitv. or value 
follow the same rule for the apostrophe in the po.ssessive. For details 
and exceptions, see 45a. 

45-11 Compounds and hyphenated words 

For purposes of correction, compounds and h\phenatetl words 
can best be considered as j^art of one problem, although the prob¬ 
lem is complicated. When two wortls are combined to form a ik w 
Word, how shall they be joined, and \s heu shall two words which 
are associated with each other be considered so elosc*ly related that 
they can be thought of as a single new word? For ifjst:mee, in I^ortUi 
is wearing a red dress, the redness can not be dissociated from the 
dress without having the dress tlyed, but we think of the tlress as 
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an object, which is red in color as it may be nylon in material. But 
two words may become a new word with a new identity. The dif¬ 
ference is clear in the following sentences: 

There are red buds on the redbud. 

Blackbirds are so called because they are black birds. 

All. cases are not so clear as these. That we should write pea soup 
is obvious, because the soup is thought of as soup and it is made of 
peas. One would probably guess that we should write peahen be¬ 
cause we have come to think of this word as the name of a particular 
fowl, and besides the hen is not made of peas. Then why should 
we write pea jacket, for the jacket is not made of peas either? There 
is no simple answer, and in the last analysis no satisfactory answer. 
A few rules will help, but h)^henation is sufficiently complicated so 
that the student must expect to rely in part upon a good dictionary 
and upon the methods recommended under 45. 

45-12 Plurals 

English vocabulary is made up mainly of (1) native words which 
have come from Anglo-Saxon, and (2) words borrowed from other 
languages. Roughly speaking, a piece of writing is likely to contain 
about equal quantities of each. The fact is of interest for spelling. 
Anglo-Saxon formed plurals in a variety of ways, but with few ex¬ 
ceptions, all Anglo-Saxon nouns were reduced eventually to a single 
system, so that most native words form their plurals by adding -s 
or -cs. The few exceptions that have sur\'ived fall into relatively 
few groups; a few words end in -n (ox, oxen; child, children); a 
few have no ending (deer, deer); and a few change a central vowel 
(mowsc, mice; louse, lice); nouns \vhich end in -y after a consonant 
regularly change y to / (fainily, families; rttby, rubies). The plurals 
of native words are generally regular and need give little dlfliculty. 

^Vords borrowed from other languages offer special problems. 
The English vocabiilaiy' is one of the most extensive ever built up, 
partly because English-speaking people have borrowed words very 
freely. Furthennore. English speakers tend to change words slowly, 
to keep a word relati\’ely long in the form in which it has been 
borrowed. E\’entually, of course, if the word becomes common, it 
becomes Anglicized, which means, among other things, that the 
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plural is formed by adding ~s or -es. The transitional period does not 
greatly affect the plurals of words from German, French, and Span¬ 
ish, most of which form plurals with -s. Words from Latin and 
Greek, however, are somewhat complicated because they sometimes 
retain endings from the complicated classical declensional systems. 
Latin words ending in um usually form the plural by changing the 
um to a {datum, data; agendum, agenda)-, us is changed to i {joctis, 
foci; cactus, cacti)-, a is changed to ae {alumna, alumnae). Foreiiin 
words eventually acquire a plural form by analog)’ with English; 
that is, the plural ends in -.s or -es. Thus, for a time, there are two 
current forms; focuses is now more common than foci. Sometimes 
foreign plurals are not recognized for what they are, and the\’ are 
treated as though thev were singulars. Thus one liears This data is 
unreliable, although data is properly plural and is is singular; and 
one hears The committee made up its agendas, although agenda is 
already plural without the S'. Eventually these blunders may become 
standard speech (our accepted plural children results from a simi¬ 
lar blunder), but careful writers will avoid such plurals until thev 
are generally accepted. 



Misspelling 



Correct the muispelled word. Try to find out why you have 
made the error, and learn the correct form so thoroughly that 
you do not repeat your mistake. 

Most misspellings involve one of the causes discussed above: ( 1 ) 
the writer is careless; (2) he habitually misspells ct'rtain wr)rds; 
(3) he has one or inore of several tli(Fer<‘nt sorts of s[)elling difli- 
cultics, any of which can be ciir<*d or greatly r<*dueed with a little 
attention. 

For the first, the solution is obvious. For the sc’cond, there are also 
simple cures. Since relativelv few words need be k'arned, the\' can 
be memorized. The writer can work from a list, eliminating wor<ls 
he knows. Furthermore, he can take advantage of some of our 
knowledge of how tl»e mind learns. An\thing repeatetl just ])i'(ore 
sleep is likely to be reineinbcred in the morning. If the writer re¬ 
minds himself just before going to sleep that receive is s])c lled ei, 
and does it on three successive nights, he is likely not to misspell it 
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again. Anything repeated at intervals will be l^med; a list of a 
few troublesome words can be repeated before every class, or every 
night while the writer is undressing. In a short time they will be 
learned for life, and the card with the list of words can be thrown 
away. A mnemonic device sometimes helps with particularly trou¬ 
blesome words. For instance, an old schoolboy device distinguishes 
principal and principle by suggesting that a high school principal 
might be a pal but a geometric principle could not. If tiie writer 
makes up his own device, it may work, no matter how silly it may 
sound. Often, learning many details about a word will make it easy 
to remember. The distinction between affect and effect is easier for 
the person who looks up the words in a good dictionary and under¬ 
stands all the differences between them. 

Errors of the third sort are often more troublesome, but system¬ 
atic work will decrease them. A first step is diagnosis of troubles 
(see 45-1 to 45-12). Some errors can be corrected by learning what 
are called “spelling rules," although strictly speaking these so-called 
rules are not rules at all, since spellings were not originally based 
on them. They are observations of spelling practice which has been 
more or less regular. All these rules have some exceptions, and for 
some rules the exceptions are so numerous that the rule is not worth 
learning. Rules in the sections below have enough application so 
that anyone who has difficulty spelling should simplify his problem 
by learning tliem. 

45a Faulty use of the apostrophe Sp a; Apos 

Use an apostrophe for anything omitted from within a word, for 
most forms of the possessive, and for nouns of specification (see 
45-10). 

The apostrophe is used to indicate an omission of one or more 
letters or figures. 

can’t, isn’t, o’clock, the gold rush of ’49. 

It is used also to indicate omissions in reports of dialectal speech. 

“I rcc’leck ho\^' y’r paw come courtin’ like *t\var yestiday," she said. 

Avoid overuse of the apostrophe in recording dialect; apostrophes 
clutter tlae page and confuse the reader, A writer is usually wise to 
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indicate with an apostrophe only the most noticeable omissions in 
pronunciation. 

Some contractions give especial difficulU- because they are read¬ 
ily confused with possessive forms of [>ronoiins uhich do not re¬ 
quire apostrophes. Note the following pairs; 


Contractions 

it's (it is) 
they're (tliey are) 
you're (you are) 
who’s (who is) 


Possessive pronouns 

its (I'ho c-:it carried its kittens.) 

their (Thev at(‘ their lunch.) 

your (Mind your manners.) 

wlu)se (W'liose little bo\' are nou?) 

• • * 


Faulty 

You’re supposed to pick it up bv 
the back of it’s neck. 

[The contraction vou’re rc(fuirrs 
an apostrophe; the possessive pro¬ 
noun its does not.] 


Revised 

( 1) ^'ou’ii' sunpose<l to pick it 
up In the back of its neck. 

(2) Von are supposed to pick it 
UJ5 hy the* l).»ck ot its n<-ck. 

[The contrarlion is .suitahlr for 
informal writin<^ only ] 


I m go’n’t' d’vido m’ w’rk int’ 
a duz’n ptT’ods,” lie said. 

[Even though the omissions 
actually occur in speech, so many 

apostrophes confuse more than theti 
clarify.] 


“I'm goin’ to divide my work 
into a do/cn periods,” he said. 

yi'here is tto ri^ht number of 
apostrophes, and Irtiuscription of 
dialect is always difficidt; but the 
lust writers try to vnggciY, not to 
reproduce.] 


To show possession in singular nouns and indc’finite pronouns, 
provided possession is not shown by the preposition of, add an apos¬ 
trophe and s. 


Pauls temper, the cat’s tail. ;ui\l>od\‘s opinion 

For plural nouns which (*nd in .v, add onh' an apostrophe. 

the soldiers’ rilles, the schoolgids' itiol 

For plural and collective; nouns which end with a letter other than 
s add an apostrojihe and s. 


the people’s choice, all men's late 
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Frances’s earring, Carl Zeiss’s best lens 

but may have the extra s omitted if it would cause an awkward 
series of sounds. 

Xerxes’ army, Moses’ code, Keats’ or Keats’s poems 

In compounds, the last part of the compound takes the possessive 
form. 

mother-in-law’s visit, anyone else’s rights 

In words showing joint possession, only the last takes the sign of 
the possessive. 

Germany, France, and England’s position, John and Robert’s fight 

A possessive form for each of two or more compound nouns indi¬ 
cates individual possession. 

Harr)' and Bert’s bicycle (they own it together); 

Harr)-’s and Bert’s troubles (each has troubles of his own) 

The apostrophe is often omitted in proper names w’hich have be¬ 
come established. 


Columbia University Teachers College, Clavton Count)' Old Folks 
Home 

A few possessive forms, known as double possessives, use both the 
apostrophe and of. 

a friend of my father’s, a cousin of Ann’s 

Nouns of specification in time, space, quantitv', or v'alue follow 
the mle for the apostrophe in the possessive. 

an hour’s walk, a quarter’s worth, Monday morning’s Journal, five 
dollars’ worth, at their wits’ end. 
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An important exception should be noted. The possessive forms of 
personal and relative pronouns do not require the apostrophe. His, 
hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, and whose are used as possessives and 
do not have apostrophes. 


Faulty 

When June went to Ball State 
Teacher’s College for a years work, 
she found that the warm wind’s 
there made her hair curl. 

[The apostrophe should be omit¬ 
ted from the proper name; year’s, 
a noun of specification, requires the 
apostrophe; winds, a plural, does 
not.\ 

The Jones’s dog chased the 
Macks’s cat. 

[The pronunciation of the regu¬ 
lar form is difficult here.] 


A publishers joke suggests that 
the ideal book title would he Lin¬ 
colns Doctors Dog. 


1 became interested in my broth¬ 
er s-in-law troubles. 


Revised 

W’hen June went to Ball State 
Teachers College for a year’s \\’ork, 
she found that the warm winds 
there made her hair curl. 


The Joneses’ dog chased the 
Macks’ cat. 

[The apostroplic alone is ode- 
ifutite for proper names ending in 
s for the plural; here it is the pref¬ 
erable form.] 

A publisher’s joke suggests that 
the ideal book title would be Lin¬ 
coln’s Doctor’s Dog. 

I became interested in my 
brother-in-law’s troubles. 


45b Faulty compounding; hyphenation 


Sp b; Hy; G 


When two words combine in meaning, they are sometimes writ¬ 
ten as one word, sometimes as two words, and sometimes joined 
'vith a hyphen (see 45-11). 1 n general, write as two words those 
combinations in which one modifies the other (main highway), 
even though both words would normally be consitlered noun forttis 
(Texas highway); write as one word any combitiation which lias 
acquired a meaning of its own in combination (highway, hifdrohi- 
plane, limehouse); hyphenate w'ords which have I)(*en combined 
but still retain their individual meanings (law-hand, Dutchnians- 
hreeches, sailo/s-choice). There are enough irregularities, how’ever, 
to make frequent use of the dictionary necessary. 
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Verbs or modifiers which are combined for a particular usage 
should be hyphenated even though these words would not be hy¬ 
phenated otherwise. 

The organ-pipe cactus resembles a series of organ pipes. 

Macbeth was not caught red-handed, but he had a red hand. 

We hot-roll all metal and double-rivet the joints. 

Special circumstances require attention. If there are alternatives 
for the first element of a hyphenated compound, each of the alterna¬ 
tive elements includes a hyphen (eighU and ten-paddle canoes, two-, 
three-, and four-ply roofing). When the first of two modifiers can 
be thought of as modifying the second, they are not hyphenated; 
especially if the first of two modifiers is formed by adding -ly, the 
two are not hyphenated. 

The slowly moving truck pulled over to the right. 

The truck was slowly moving. 

BUT, Slow-moving traffic must keep right; fast-moving traffic keep 

left. 


Hyplicns are used to join the figures in inclusive dates {1790-92, 
l>i5()-1900) and to join inclusive figures when these appear in tabu¬ 
lar form {500-1000, 10,001-10,025). 



The car sank hub-deep in the 
newiv-niade road. 

[Newly, ivhich modifies made, 
shotdd not be hyphenated.] 

Our slow baked bread has been 
sIowK’-baked. 

Jim, back from the army, dis- 
j>layed his “ruptured duck” em¬ 
blem. 

[Ruptured duck would not be 
hyphenated, hut as a modifier the 
words should be hyphenated.] 


Revised 

The car sank hub-deep in the 
newly made road. 

[Hub-deep is hyphenated; two 
words have been joined to form a 
modifier.] 

Our slow-baked bread has been 
slowly baked. 

Jim, back from the arm^, dis¬ 
played his “ruptured-ducK em¬ 
blem. 
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Faulty (Cont.) 

The alloy is rust, weather, and 
heat-resistant. 

[Alternatives should include the 
hyphen with each alternative.] 


Revised (Cont.) 

The alloy is rust-, weather-, and 
heat-resistant. 


45c Faulty plurals Sp c; PI; Sing 

To form regular plurals, add s if the sign of the plural is not 
pronounced as a separate syllable (botjy boys; reg,ulation, regula¬ 
tions) after a consonant, if the sign of the plural is pronounced as 
a separate syllable, add es (grass, grasses; class, classes); if the 
singular ends in e, add s (house, houses; bridge, bridges). For a 
general discussion, see 45-12. 

Some few nouns were not regularized in Middle English and re¬ 
tain archaic forms (ox, oxen; deer, deer; brother, brothers or breth¬ 
ren; child, children). For such words, consult a good dictionary; 
the New English Dictiomiry on Historical Principles includes in¬ 
teresting histories. Words ending in o formerh’ regularly added cs 
(tomato, tomatoes; Negro, Negroes; motto, mottoes), but words re¬ 
cently borrowed usually have only the s ending in the plural (radio, 
radios; banjo, banjos; solo, solos). Thus words ending in o do not 
follow a reliable rule; exceptions must be learned. Proper nouns end¬ 
ing in y form the plural with the addition of s, and the y is not 
changed to i (two Marys, all the famihf of Frys). For common 
nouns ending in y, see 45g. In nouns having a final / or an f before 
a final silent e, the / is often changed to o before the sign of the 
plural (wife, toives; loaf, loaves); there are so many exci‘ptions to 
this practice that it cannot be thought of as a nile (sheriff, sheriffs; 
belief, beliefs). 

Numbers, letters, symbols, and words spoken of as objects form 
their plurals by adding ’s (two 2’s; a row of x’s; there arc no aiuPs 
or buPs about it). This is the only plural form which resembles the 
possessive. 

Faulty 

High over our heads wc saw 
dozen’s of vapor trail’.s from the 
plane’s. 

[The apostrophe is used with 
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Faulty {Coni.) 

-possessives, but not with regular 
plurals.] 

The louses were making life mis¬ 
erable for the deers. 

[Deer and louse have retained 
archaic plurals.] 

Be sure to dot your is and cross 
yours ts. 

[Numbers, letters, symbols, fig¬ 
ures, and words out of context form 
the plural with s.] 

The irate old man started throw¬ 
ing tomatoes at all the radioes. 

[7n general, words entering the 
language early, like tomato, form 
the plural with es; new words like 
radio add only s.] 

Mrs. Appleby brought all the lit¬ 
tle Applebics with her. 

[Proper names ending in y regu¬ 
larly do not change the y to i to 
form the plural.] 


Revised (Cont.) 


The lice were making life miser¬ 
able for the deer. 


Be sure to dot your t*s and cross 
your f s. 

[Notice also that italics show 
that the letters are used out of 
context. ] 

The irate old man started throw¬ 
ing tomatoes at all the radios. 


Mrs. Appleby brought all the lit¬ 
tle Applebys with her. 


45d Faulty handling of consonants Sp d 

A final consonant in an accented syllable having a short vowel is 
regularly doubled before an ending beginning with a vowel {for¬ 
got, forgotten; omit, omitting; hug, hugged; slur, slurred); in un¬ 
accented syllables the consonant is not doubled {counsel, counseled; 
benefit, benefited). Alternate forms are often admissible but are dis¬ 
couraged in American spelling; travelled, traveller, and a number 
of other doublings are common in British spelling. American prac¬ 
tice avoids unnecessary doubling. If tlie vowel in the syllable is long, 
a following consonant is not doubled {ride, ridings eat, eaten; steal, 
stealing; hate, hated). 


45e Faulty handling of final silent e Sp e 

Final silent e is usually retained before an ending which begins 
with a consonant (bore, boredom; love, lovely); and dropped before 
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an ending beginning with a vowel {hate, hating; cure, curable). 
There are exceptions, usually for good reasons. If the final c is pre¬ 
ceded by a vowel, it is usually dropped regardless, to avoid an 
awkward sequence of letters (true, truly; argue, argunwui). It is 
often dropped if it might lead to mispronunciation when retained 
{whole, wholly). If the final e is used to indicate that a preceding 
c or g has the soft sound, that is, if it occurs before a, o, or u. it is 
retained {notice, noticeable; courage, courageous). There are also 
exceptions to the exceptions. Judgment is preferred in the United 
States to judgement; the d is sufficient indication that tlie g is soft. 

45f Faulty handling ol i and e in combination Sp f 

When i and e are combined to indicate tlie sound of c, tlie old 
rhyme reminds us 

Put i before e 
Except after c. 

Thus we spell relieve, but receive. There are several exceptions,'of 
which the most common are cither, neither, .seize, weird, and leisure. 
The standard spelling is ei when the svmbol renr<*sents the sound 
of a, as in weigh, neighbor. In a few words having other sounds 
e occasionally precedes i, as in height, foreign, s(>ri reign. 


45g Faulty handling of y 


Sp g 


A final y regularly changes to i before an ending bc^ginniiig \N ith 
a vowel {ally, allies; cry, cries; lucky, luckier). 'Ilu-ri* art* ni.m\- ex¬ 
ceptions, mostly for obvious reasons, li «/ is [iri'ceded b\ a xowel, 
it usually is not changed {monkey, monkeys; destroy, desf royer). 
If the ending begins with i, the preceding y is not changed {fly. 

fry, frying). I'\)r proper names ending in y, sec* -1.50. 


45h Faulty handling of consonants after vowels Sp h 

In general, (1) consonants are doubled onl) aftt‘r short miwcIs; 
(2) silent e, o, a, i, or y marks a preceding l«)ng xowel. 'J'his state¬ 
ment grows out of iru'dieval practice, which was very irre gular, and 
It cannot be used in determining all s[)cllings, but it has .snificient 
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were supposed to be at play. On any warm 
afternoon they can be observed before the hive 
in a sort of dance in tJie air, making figures like 

- and (23)-The bee¬ 
keeper had assumed a few bees liad become 
tired of industiy', and danced around a little to 
feel better, but the (24)_(25) 

showed that these (26) _ were returning 

workers, laden with honey, who with a scries of 
-were informing their fellow work¬ 
ers where they got Uie honey. In short, the sup¬ 
posed “play” is the (28) - way of givim^ 

directions, what iniglit be called The (29) 

•- Daily Market News. 


45 :S, 

they, (19) plural 
of scientist, (20) 
posscssi\e singular 
of scientist, (21) 
plural of datum, 
(22) plural forni of 
bee far tiic posses- 
si\’c with of, (23) 
plural of s and 
(24 ) poNsessiN'c 
plural of scientist, 

( 25 ) plural of rec¬ 
ords, (26) pi ural 
of bee, (27) plural 
of sit'nal used with 
of, (28) possessne 
singular of bee, 
(29) posse.ssi\e plu¬ 
ral of honeffhec, 
form suitable for a 
title. 


Which include several compouncks. 

Which should be (1) combined into a single word. (2) hvphenated. 

(3) left as they are.'' I'or each, decide whether the current form 
can be determined by rule or must be sought in a dictionary. 

After tlie second World tTar, a German displaced person uhom 

found him.self in a base hospital and also in a semi 
rigid plaster cast. lie was thirty one years old. brim full of ener«w 
y-vaa naturally curiou.s, and had a North Cenuan horror of waste He 
contemplated his cast witl. a .sadly jaundiced eye. It w..s a hand made 
cast, intended to restrict his inter costal mnscles, arnl it was nieeb, 
calculated to hold the spinal column while at the same time there 
was space enough to allow abdomitio thoracic movement. In f.u 1 . 
>y contracting his stomach imiscles. Hans coukl en|oy a .siV/c glimiisc' 
ot his own navel. 'I hi-re was enough .sjkic<-. he ch eided. to .dlow liim 
o insert a hens egg. II.- ordered a raw egg lor his mul mornin- 
unch, and proceeded to translonn his east into the e.iiiivalenl o7 
a settma fum^ an incubator cast, if yon will, i liat is, he In. k.-d the 
^naer liis cast, and it /iltcd nicely into Ids nav« | .so lorn^ as he 
Kept Ills Stomach muscles contr.ieted. but he was not a mother hen 
Y nature. After one days care, h<- relaxe.I and sinashed the egg. Jh- 
*a tic porsist.-iice of a (.•rrman born sei.-nlist, liow.-ver- he batk 
ordered the egg, and was heard to remark, - ril motlu r h'rn one of 

rr,T\ * ^ ^ K'ewn a Ian's mst in 

^ *“• out a little, .h.win, baht, 

vf.. V nnight, of course, have bec.ime a <bi( k itu abator, Um, or 
red a turkey flock, ev.n a wliole barn yard, but he ninembered 
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that turkey eggs require a -five or six week period, and he did not have 
room on his bed for a duck pond. 

C. The words printed below constitute what is probably the most 
authoritative list of English misspellings as yet compiled. It was 
collected by Dean Thomas Clark Pollock of New York University, 
utilizing reports from 297 twelfth-grade teachers well distribute 
over the United States and Canada, who recorded 14,651 instances 
of misspellings of 3,812 words. As Dean Pollock points out in the 
Teachers Service Bulletin in English (1952), the spread of misspell¬ 
ings is peculiarly significant. Of 3,812 words misspelled, only 106 
words and word groups account for 4,321 misspellings; that is, fewer 
than 3 per cent of the words account for some 30 per cent of the 
misspellings. The words below comprise the 106 words and word 
groups misspelled hventy times or more, arranged by word groups in 
the order of tlie frequency of the misspellings. Their was tlie most 
misspelled word, with 179 errors; receive was next with 163. Con¬ 
fusions involving too and to accounted for 189 errors. From these 
spelling demons the frequency grades down to words like professor, 
restaurant, and villain, with which the students seemed to be having 
about equal difficulty. 

No list of misspellings can perfectly reflect each writer’s difiBculties 
in spelling, but ^is list would seem to have so much authority that 
it is certainly worth learning, the more because the misspellings of 
college freshmen mainly represent the words the high school seniors 
failed to learn. Study the fist carefully. Be sure you can spell every 
word infallibly, using when necessary the methods described in 45, 
45-3 to 45-12. Be prepared to make nothing less than a perfect score 
on the list. 

The portions of the words which gave unusual trouble are printed 
in italics. 

their 
receive 
too 
svriter 
writing 
written 
all right 
separate 
until 
rivilege 
efinite 
there 
believe 
its 

its 



difference 

different 

than 

athletic 

to 

business 

equipped 

equipment 

principal 

principle 

prophecy 

prophesy 

benefit 

beneficial 

benefited 

570 


laboratory 

tried 

ae^uoint 

acquaintance 

affect 

accept 

accommodate 

excellent 

opportunity 

marry 

marries 

marriage 

character 

complete 

friend 



MISSPELLING 


45:Sp 


occur 

occurred 

occurrence 

occurring 

describe 

descri/Jtion 

tragedy 

decide 

decision 

occasion 

occasionally 

succeed 

success 

successful 

interest 

beginning 

immetliate 

immediately 

coming 

embarrass 

grammor 

numor 

humorous 

exist 


existence 

lose 

losing 

disaopoint 

rhyVim 

study 

studied 

studies 


studying 

convenience 

convenient 


benefiting 

develop 

environment 

recommend 

fascinate 

fina//v 


necc.v.sarv' 

necessity 

probab/\' 

speech 

argument 

imago 

imagine 

imaginary 

imagination 

<juiet 

then 

prc/udice 

sense 

similar 

your 

you're 

appiY/rance 

conscious 

pleasant 

slop 

stopped 

stoj^Jing 

surprise 

excite 

e.vcit<*d 

excitement 


exci/ing 

experience 

government 


truly 

accidentally 

does-n’i 

foreign 

foreigners 

performance 

together 

de-scen</ 

dcsccMidant 

during 

forl\- 

woman 

certain 

commit 

committed 

committing 

critici-vin 

disap/^ear 

exaggerate 

familiar 

escape 

nu'ant 

w/iere 

chief 

liero 

lieroes 

heroine 

lonels' 

• 

o/)inion 

parlianu'nt 

j>os.sess 

pro/c'ssor 

rc'slanratit 

villain 
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VIII. The Research or Investigative 

Paper 


Nothings so hard but search will find it ot4t. —Robert herrick 


the several sorts of writing the sort most extensively stncliecl 
at the college level reports the findings of objective investiga¬ 
tion. The student poses himself a problem, \\hich he endeavors to 
solve by any means at his disposal, but inevitably mainlv lyv read¬ 
ing and taking notes in the librarx’. That is, in an elementan.' wav. 
he engages in research, and his paper is a research report. 

This sort of writing has several uses as a student exercise. Mucl» 
bad writing is bad becatisc the writer has nothing to sa\; for tlie 
investigative paper the writer has onlv to stud\’ his .sul)ject enough 
and he will inevitablv have somethin'; to sav. More writinir is bad 
because the writer does not provide objective details; again, in an 
investigative paper, industry and proper methods will produce de¬ 
tails. Even the most eletnentar\' investigation rc-(juirt“s some space 
if it is to be well reported, and thus the writer is forc(‘d to face 
the problems of organizing considtTable bodies of material. To ^\ rit^' 
the paper, the stmlent must learn how to ust* a librar\. bo\\’ to gather 
and assort evidence. Furthermore, sinc<‘ the in\(‘stigati\e jiaper is 
an objective report, it teaches the kind of writing a bigliK civili/e<l 
world increasingly refpiires in scit*nce, in business, in government, 
in the professions, in serious journalism, ami in all complicated 
aspects of modern life, where more and jnore we re(juire extensi\(', 
careful, reliable, objective reports. 
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Careful, orderly, systematic iiwesiigation saves time 
and leads to an accurate, well-organized paper. 


Individual writers develop different systems of conducting their 
research, but some system is essential. Tlie writer who takes notes 
on the back of matchbooks and old en\elopes cannot keep enough 
material in order to finish an accurate paper. The procedures dis¬ 
cussed here are standard and will give the writer methods for 
systematic work. 


46-1 Choosing a subjeef 

Choosing a subject for investigation presents the same problems 
involved in choosing any subject (see 1-1, 1-2). Most beginners have 
no understanding of the great body of material available on almost 
all subjects. Thus, they are prone to choose a subject far too large. 
This subject can eventually be narrowed; but if it must be narrowed 
many times, the writer will find that he has done work which later 
proves unnecessary, or he starts to write and finds that he lias to 
write such a long introduction that he never gets to the prol>lem. 
Physics is obviously too broad; no human being, and certainlv no 
beginner, could learn all that is to be knowai about physics. AtOi}iic 
Energy is also too broad. The Most Recent Atomic Energy Plant 
may also be too broad, but this title suggests tlie sort of restriction 
which should be characteristic of all investigative subjects. Ideallv, 
for a research paper, the writer should have reatl ever\ thing that 
has ever been written on his subject, and have new’ material of his 
own. In an investigative paper for a college undergraduate ct)urse 
this ideal can seldom be reali/ed, but the subject should be so 
restricted that the writer can read everything readily available to 
him and yet not be buried under material. 

An investigative paper should be objective; tliat is, the w'riter 
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should begin witli an impartial attitude and try to find out the truth, 
which he will then endeavor to report. Why 1 Am a Republican is 
not a fit subject for an investigative paper. An interesting paper 
could be written on this subject, but not an investigative paper, 
since the subject cannot be investigated objectively. Why 1 Am 
Against Fraternities and Sororities is likewise unsuitable; the writer 
is starting with his mind made up. He is not prepared to make an 
objective investigation of the worth or the dangers of campus Greek- 
letter organizations. Braking Power Required to Control the Stream¬ 
liner “Jaincs Whitcomb Riley" The Early History of Bentonville^ 
The Steel Strike of 1952 are fit subjects, at least in that they can be 
objectively investigated. 

The subject should be one which the writer has some prospect of 
handling. Obviously, the subjects concerning atomic fission above 
are not suitable for anyone who lacks extensive technical knowledge 
of this subject. Even if the writer is expert in atomic fission, he may 
find that the most important information has been withheld for 
security reasons. The Writings of Mariano Azucla is not a good topic 
for anyone who does not know Spanish, because much of the per¬ 
tinent material appears only in Spanish. Early Newspapers in South¬ 
ern Ohio would require a library possessing extensive files of early 
newspapers in the area, and since these files would be rare and 
valuable, they probably would not be made available for a class 
exercise. 

In spite of these limitations, there are innumerable subjects which 
can lead a writer into fascinating investigations. 

46-2 Types of research material 

Research material falls within several categories. Some research 
rests upon experiments. The research worker inserts cultures into 
hen’s eggs under controlled circumstances, observ'es, records, and 
reports the results. Usually evidence of this sort requires more time 
and background than the beginning .writer can afford. Some mate¬ 
rial can be gathered from living people, that is, from oral sources. 
Old Mary Judson, the first white child born in Crystal Springs 
\'alle)\ may be an important source for the early history of that val¬ 
ley, but writers should avoid oral sources when written sources are 
available. Usualh’ written sources are more reliable than oral sources 
—even though Mary Judson thinks the local school was built in 
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1871, if the Mineral County Herald for August 6, 1872, has a squib, 
“We hear that the Crystal Springs \'alley folks just had a roof raising 
to get the school built in time for use this autumn,” Mary is prob^ 
ably wrong. Your economics professor is probabK- right when he 
says, Thorstein Veblen, although he sometimes shocked the neigli- 
bors, was one of America’s most original social and economic think¬ 
ers, but tlie writer will usually do well to quote a w'ritten rather 
than an oral source. 

The great body of material available for investigation and re¬ 
search is printed and is best available in large libraries. There is no 
substitute for a personal library, but very few persons can afford, in 
time, space, or money, to accumulate sufficient printed materials for 
extensive research. Most investigators rely mainly upon public and 
semipublic libraries for research, just as they rely'upon public roads 
and common carriers for travel. Thus the problem of finding ma¬ 
terial usually resolves itself into the problem of using the researcfi 
tools in a library. 


46-3 Types of printed material 

Printed material is classified accoriling to the manner of its pub¬ 
lication. For purposes of arrangement, printed material is divided 
into books, periodicals, and pamphlets and bulletins. The investi¬ 
gator should satisfy himself as to whicli of these media will contain 
the material he wants, and use the appropriate tools to locate all 
the material of each sort wliich may be pertinent to his stiuly. 


46-4 Finding appropriate books 

Most important material is eventually jmblished in book form 
and is most readily availalilc in tliat form. Tlu' best tool foi- locating 
books is usually the card catalogue in the library, which usually 
lists all available books in the library (but not the articles In period¬ 
icals nor the pamphlets). Hooks in the llbrars' will be entered alpha¬ 
betically by the last name of the author if the author is known, by 
the first letter (except a, an, or flic) of the title, and by the subject 
of the book. For instance, Ccorgc Philip Krapp’s The Tng/iv/t l.an- 
f^uage in America will be catalogued under Krapp, Ccar<ic Philip, 
as author; under Euf'li.sh iMUf'uaf'e in America, The, as tith--. and 
onder Lanp^uage: English, United States: Language, ami other divi- 
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sions of learning as subject. If there is more than one author, a book 
will be entered once for each author; sometimes a book will be en¬ 
tered for an editor; usually a book will be entered for more than one 
subject, since most books discuss more than one. In fact, most books 
have .so many subjects that only the most important can appear in 
the catalogue. For instance, Professor Krapp’s book contains some 
mr.terial on Negro dialects in Barbados, but the librarian would not 
be warranted in making a library subject card for this restricted 
material. The subject cards in a library catalogue are very helpful, 
but they can never be exhaustive, and the investigator must expect 
to use a card catalogue as a useful means of getting started, not as 
the final list of his appropriate books. The research worker should 
always look up several synonyms of his subject. For instance, if 
he is working on tcords, he should also tr)’ language, speech, uo- 
cabukirxj, diction, eUjmologtj, and the like. 

46-5 Classification of books 

So that thcv can be easily located, books in libraries must be 
arranged according to some system. Many American libraries use 
the Dewev Decimal System or a variation upon it. Large libraries 
often use the Library of Congress numbering system or a system 
adapted to their peculiar needs. The numbering and the classifica¬ 
tions vary, but the theories of the systems are similar. 

By the Dewey Decimal System, for example, all books are divided 
into ten groups (except fiction and biography, which are classified 
under F and B respectively), the first group being general books 
and the nine others books in nine general areas of knowledge which 
supposedly include all subjects. Each of these groups is in turn 
diWded into ten, and this subdivision again into ten. Thus the top 
row of the number for Professor Krapp’s book would be 420.9. The 
number means that this book falls within the broad subject of lan¬ 
guage, 400 in the Dewey system; that the book deals with American 
language, since 2 as the second digit indicates the United States; 
0 as the third digit indicates that tlie book is a general one. The 
second row of the call number identifies the individual book. It 
begins with a capital letter for the author’s name, in this instance K, 
and ends with a lower case letter, which is tlie initial of the first 
important word of the title. A third line of the call number may add 
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the date of first publication. Thus the call number of Professor 
Krapp’s book is likely to be: 420.9 

K86e 

1925 

This call number is put on the spine of the book itself and recorded 
on the book’s catalogue cards; every book in the library can be 
identified and located by a call number. 

46>6 Catalogue cards 

Library cards provide a variet)- of information about the book 
and its author. A typical author card looks like tlie following; 



I^ormation about 
format: pages» 
illustrations^ size 
of pages 


Information of un¬ 
usual interest 
^out the contents 
of the book 


Subjects under 
which the book is 
jlstod in catalogue 



Author’s name, 
date of birth 

j 


If this were a subject or 
title card, the subject or 
title would be typed here. 

■ ' 

/ 

Place of publication, 
publisher, date of pub¬ 
lication or copyright 




822.309 
EL59 

293^ EUU-Fermor. Una 51 ary. Iddl- 

Iho Jacobean Umitui. sh iiilcr|irrtAitr)n« by Eliw. 

f'ennor . . f»iidoij, MvtiHJvti vo., lul | I0HH| 

I ^ IV. XVI t lllg* 



.vr 

"hloiffaphb Iir h A>3I 

* lWm$u lijra p 


I —tUrly u,'-4ern nod Kllut«-itue4 s'fif 

VV—| 74 id 







1-- y 

Library of Congress 

call number 

/ 

/ 

Dewey Decimal 
call number 


Library of Congress 
card number 



Pointed catalogues and bibliographies 

If books are not available in the local library, they may he 
o tained from other libraries, borrowed by interlibrary loan, or it 
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they are important and in print, purchased. For these purposes, 
printed catalogues of the great libraries and printed bibliographies 
are indispensable. Three are eminently the most useful for general 
work. The catalogue of the Library of Congress is available in some 
libraries on cards and has also been printed with supplements which 
bring the whole up to more than two hundred volumes. The cata¬ 
logue of the British Museum has also been issued in supplements, 
though not yet brought down to date; it is excellent for older books, 
for British and Continental books, and for rare books. The Cumula¬ 
tive Book Index lists current books in English; in annual and cumu¬ 
lative five-year volumes it is known as the U. S. Catalog of Books 
in Print. Other bibliographies can be found through Bibliographic 
Index: A Cumulative Bibliography of Bibliographies, 1938- (New 
York, 1939-). Some libraries have a union card catalogue made up 
of cards for books in many libraries. 

The investigator should also be alert for bibliographies and bib¬ 
liographic footnotes in books. These are often the best sources 
because they are prepared by experts in particular subjects. A good 
beginning bibliography can usually be found in a good encyclopedia. 

46-8 Periodical indexes 

With rare exceptions, magazine articles are not included in the 
card catalogues of libraries nor in the general bibliographies. They 
must be located through special indexes. Magazine articles are often 
extremely important, more important tlian the writer who knows 
only popular magazines is likely to expect. There are scholarly, tech¬ 
nical. scientific, and professional journals in all subjects of any con¬ 
sequence. They print highly technical material, some of which is 
ne\’er reprinted in book form, and they report the latest findings 
before this material can possibly be incorporated in books. Thus, 
extremely important information is available first in periodicals, and 
some veiy' important material is available only in periodicals. 

Good periodical indexes are “cumulated”; that is, the)’ are con¬ 
stantly re-edited and republished in accordance with a system which 
keeps them up to date. For instance, the Readers Guide to Peri¬ 
odical Literature, which indexes relatively popular magazines, ap¬ 
pears every month. In Februar)' of any year, the library will receive 
a small number which indexes the January issues of magazines, and 
in March a number which indexes the February issues. In April, 
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however, a larger number will arrive, in which all the issues of Jan¬ 
uary, February, and March have been re-edited into one list. There¬ 
after one-month numbers will continue, but in August there will be 
an issue for six months. The following Januar>'^ tliere will be a num¬ 
ber which cumulates the entire preceding year. Similarly, there will 
be two-year, three-year, and five-year cumulations, bv \vhich time 
the book has become so large that the cumulation begins all o\cr 
again. In this way, the index can be kept constantly up to date, 
but tlie user does not have to thumb tlirough the numbers for each 
month. The investigator should be sure, however, that he uses all 
the copies of the index required to co\er the time in which he is 
interested. He should be sure, also, that the periodicals he needs 
are indexed in the periodical index he is using; there will be a list 
somewhere, usually in the front of any volume. Most periodical 
indexes use a highly skeletonized style; the user should consult the 
list of abbreviations. 

The Readers Guide indexes popular but relatively serious Amer¬ 
ican periodicals. All libraries of any consequence have it. The Intcr- 
natioiml Index indexes more serious and technical American journals 
and the most important foreign journals. In addition to these two 
general indexes, there arc specialized indexes for most fields of 
study. The research investigator should find out what specialized 
periodical inde.xes are available and use them. Most of them are 
arranged by subject; some also by author and title. The followintr 
are among the most useful: ^ 

Agricultural Index, 1916-. Annual volumes by subject, author, and 
title; monthly supplements only by title; includes, also, books and 
t e very extensive body of pamphlets issued for agriculture by gov¬ 
ernmental and academic research groups. Verx' important. 

Art Index, 1929-. Articles on the fine arts; listings bv author and 
subject. ' 

Rook Review Digest, 1905-. Brief excerpts from important book- 

reviews and references to others; treats general books. To use. look 

in the volume issued the year the book was first published or the 
year following. 

Education Index, 1929-. Books and articles on education and re¬ 
sted subjects, especially educational psychology; author and sub 
ject index. ' 

Industrial Arts Index, 1913-. Lists books, articles, and pamphlets 
on a wide variety of subjects a.ssociated with industry', including 
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technical subjects like geology and professional fields like engineer¬ 
ing. Very important and useful for a wider field than its title may 
at first suggest. 

London Times and 'New York Times Indexes. The indexes for 
these two newspapers have been made on different bases and are 
generally harder to use than the periodical indexes, but they open 
up mines of material not otherwise available. They can be used also 
as rough indexes to files of local papers, since all newspapers pub¬ 
lish news on important events at about the same time. 

46-9 Indexes to pomphlets 

On many subjects material is not published in pamphlet form, 
but in some fields pamphlets are extremely important. Most govern¬ 
ment reports, for instance, come out as pamphlets or documents. 
Most of these are inde.xed in a series of volumes popularly known 
as the United States Document Catalogue; tlie exact title has varied, 
and the details of publication are somewhat complicated. For a 
reliable description, see Constance M. Winchell, Guide to Reference 
Books, 7th ed. (Chicago, 1951), nos. F14-16. Some periodical in¬ 
dexes include pamphlets, among them tlie Agricultural Index and 
the Industrial Arts Index listed above. 

46-10 Reference books 

Some books are so useful for ready reference that most libraries 
keep tliem on special reference shelves or at a reference desk. The 
most important works in all fields, including reference works, can 
be located through Miss WincheU’s, Guide to Reference Books, cited 
in 46-9. Some reference works are so useful that everyone should 
know them without reference to Winchell. 

Dictionaries. For the most important dictionaries of English, see 

39-4. 

Encyclopedias and specialized dictionaries. Encyclopedias and 
specialized dictionaries are good to start with but not to finish with. 
The writer who says, “Oh, yes, I found out all about it in the en¬ 
cyclopedia,” knows very little about encyclopedias and still less 
about the wealth of information in the world. To make the situation 
worse, he has probably used an elemental^' encyclopedia like the 
World Book. Encyclopedic works should be used mainly to acquire 
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a reliable introduction, for brief bibliographies, and to verify routine 
details. They should not be used as cnitches to avoid serious inves¬ 
tigation. 

The best general encyclopedia in English is the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; this work is continuously revised, hut there is much ma- 
terial in the old thirteenth edition whicli was not retained in subse¬ 
quent editions, and consequently most libraries keep both a recent 
edition and the thirteenth available. The Encyclopedia Americana 
and the 'New International Encyclopaedia should also be consulted. 
There are excellent general ency clopedias in many languages, espe¬ 
cially in Italian, German, French, and Spanish. 

There are encyclopedic works, more or less useful, for most im¬ 
portant fields; they can be located through Winchell or the subject 
cards in the library catalogue. Some arc so broad in their siibject 
matter that they approach general encyclopedias; these include the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, The Jewish Encyclopedia, Hastings’s Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religion, New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, and Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. For more spe¬ 
cialized subjects, works like Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musi¬ 
cians, the Oxford History of Music, Mythology of All Races, and 
Harfiers Dictionary of Classical Literature can .save time and 
trouble. 

Biographical dictionaries. Dictionaries of biography are generally 
of two sorts, those that include relatively long, serious considerations 
of very important people, and those that give brief biographical 
summaries of important living people; the latter are usually pub¬ 
lished periodically and are thus roughly up to date. In English the 
two most important of the first sort are the Dictionartf of NatioruU 
Biography (called the DNB), which treats important British figures, 
and the Dictionary of American Biography (DAB). General works 
of the .second sort in Engli.sh arc Who's Who, international but with 
a strong preference for British citizens, and Who's Who in America. 
Many other countries have similar works, and there are many more 
specialized dictionaries of biography; ('ongressional Directori/, Liv¬ 
ing Authors, Current Biography, Who’s Who in the West, Directory 
of American Scholars, American Men of .Science, and others. Sum¬ 
mary works include Webster’s Biographical Dictionary and \’olunie 
IX of the Century Dictionary. 

Handbooks arul yearbooks. Some works bring within ready com¬ 
pass miscellaneous information, current stati-stics, cumulative sta- 
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tistics, and the like. Every writer should have on his desk, for in¬ 
stance, some such compilation as the World Almanac or the States¬ 
mans Yearbook. The most extensive body of general statistical 
information readily available in English is to be found in the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. There are annual supple¬ 
ments, surveys of the year, for Britannica, the Encyclopedia Ameri¬ 
cana, and the New International Encyclopaedia. Facts on File is a 
weekly digest under headings like World Affairs, and Sport; it is 
cumulated in periods extending to a year. The Abstract of Census 
gives relatively detailed population figures for the United States. 

46-11 The trial bibliography 

The first step in any investigation is the preparation of a trial 
or preliminary bibliography. This bibliography has several uses. 
Through it the investigator discovers what has already been learned 
about his subject, and accordingly, what is left for him to do. It 
provides him with a general view of his subject and its relation¬ 
ships, with tlie titles of the most important works on his subject, 
and with an orderly way of working. Since he now has a list of all 
the best known works, he can start with the more general and the 
more important. 

To make a trial bibliography, the investigator should make in¬ 
telligent use of available bibliographical and reference tools. First, 
he should look up the subject in some general works, in encyclo¬ 
pedias, for instance. Next, he should consult the card catalogue, 
using first the subject entries. If there are general works on the sub¬ 
ject, they should be consulted in a preliminary way for bibliography. 
Anyone who has written on the subject should be looked up in the 
card catalogue as an autlior; for if a man writes a book on a subject, 
he may include information on the same subject in another book, 
altliough too little to warrant a subject card in the catalogue. Mean¬ 
while, the investigator should be considering other sorts of publica¬ 
tions. Is the subject of such nature that there would be magazine 
articles on it? If so, what index would cover magazines that might 
include articles on the subject? Would there be pamphlets or docu¬ 
ments on die subject? 

For instance, let us assume that a writer has realized that the 
system of roads in the United States is one of the great achievements 
of man and has decided to learn more about road building. He 
looks up roads, transportation, and road building in several encyclo- 
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pedias. He discovers that modern methods of building roads have 
developed in the last two centuries, and he then looks up social 
histories, like Trails Social England, and books on transportation. 
In some of these he finds e.xtensive bibliographies and bibliograph¬ 
ical footnotes, and he makes cards for these {see 46-12). In one of 
them he notes that when Josiah Wedgwood's dishes became popular 
all over Europe, Wedgwood built private roads, because the public 
roads were so bad that he had to pack Iiis dishes on muleback, and 
when packs slipped off mules, that was tlie end of the dishes. The 
writer is interested and tries to find out all he can about Wedgwood 
and his ware. He looks him up in the DSB and finds biographies 
of him and bibliographical suggestions for further investigation. 
He discovers that there is an elaborate series of British local his¬ 
tories, called the Victoria County Histories, and he surmises that 
the county history for Wedgwood’s shire will tell him something 
about the roads of the area and probably refer to more detailed 
studies which will include Wedgwood’s roads. By now the \%Titer is 
well on his way to locating the material for an investigative paper 
on the manner in which ornamental vases contributed to the revolu¬ 
tion in road building. From now on he has only to use the conven¬ 
tional reference works intelligently and faithfully. 

Two things the investigator should not do. He should not begin 
by asking the librarian, “Is there anything in the library' on building 
roads? There are hundreds, thousands of works in anv good library 
on building roads, but the librarian does not have time to prepare 
a list of them. That is the investigator’s job, not the librarian’s. 
Furthermore, if the librarian is intelligent—and librarians usually 
are intelligent—he will know that anybody who asks a question like' 
that will not do much work. He will probably smile kindly and 
provide the most elcmentar)' encyclopedia that is handy. Similarlv, 
the investigator should not try to get his work done for him by 
writing an authority for information, lie should not write the county 
engineer, “Please tell me all you know about building roatls”; he 
should not write Allis-Chalmers, “Please send me all the information 
you have on road-building machinery.” 

Some circumstances warrant a recpiest for help. The librarian is 
ready to help anyone having trouble in using the card catalogue or 
a reference book or in locating material in the library. An investi¬ 
gator who has read everything he can gc't his hands on and needs 
certain limited information which somebody can supply and which 
W not available in print will probably find that a courteous letter 
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receives a considerate answer. But most of what an investigator 
wants to know is in published form. The writer’s job is to find it. 

46-12 Bibliography cards 

As fast as the investigator locates titles which may be pertinent 
to his subject, he should prepare his bibliography. The way not to 
do this is to scrawl something in a notebook, where it will probably 
be lost among other jottings; if it is ever resurrected, it will prob¬ 
ably be incomplete and full of errors. Most competent investigators 
use a system something like the following: 

They provide themselves with small cards or slips of paper of 
uniform size; three-by-five-inch cards are customary. They use one 
card and only one for each book, article, or pamphlet. On it thev 
write the name of the author first, exactly as it appears on tlie title 
page except that the last name is put first. They write the title of 
the work accurately, underlining the title of a book, putting the title 
of an article in quotation marks. They record the bibliographical 
information in accordance with a stvle like that described below. 
They often add tlie library' call number for the book, for their own 
convenience, and any brief comment they may wish for their later 
use. A bibliography card for a book looks like this: 



Some bibliographies include other information. The publisher may 
be added, but this is customary onlv for books recently published. 
The place and date of publication, however, are necessary to iden- 









tify the edition; many books are published again and again, and the 
pagination changes from edition to edition, but few books are pub¬ 
lished in the same place t%vice in the same year. 

A bibliography card for a magazine article looks like this: 



The month of issue and the number of the magazine are sometimes 

added. 

A bibliography prepared on cards of this sort can be expanded 
indefinitely without becoming confused. The cards can be kept in 
a file drawer for ready reference. There are two common systems 
of filing; one alphabetically by the author’s last name (alphabet¬ 
ically by the first important word of the title if the work is anonv- 
mous), and the other numerically by giving each bibliography card 
3 number. Both systems have a<lvantages (see 47-2). 

46-13 Bibliographical form 


A bibliography of the principal works consulted, including all 
ose cited in the paper, is customarily appended to a documented 
composition. The entries should follow a standard form, and the 
orm should be used in entering information on cards of the pre- 
iniinary bibliography. Styles for bibliographies vary in details ac¬ 
cording to the field of investigation and the publication for which 
* G paper is written. All publications of anv conse(|iieiico liaxt* a 
style sheet, which formalizes practice; if a writ(*r knows he is writ- 
|ng for a specific publication, he should acquire the style sheet of 
publication and follow it. The basic pattern for entries is stand- 
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ard, however, and unless another style is specified, the forms dis¬ 
cussed here should be used. Bibliography cards and the final bib¬ 
liography in an investigative paper should follow the models below. 
The basic entry is as follows; author’s last name, comma, re¬ 
mainder of author s name, comma, title in italics, space, parenthesis, 
place of publication, comma, date of publication, parenthesis, pe¬ 
riod. The entry looks like this: 

Peattie, Donald Culross, An Almanac for Moderns fNew York 
1935). 

If the book is so recent as to be in print, the publisher is often 
added; style is as follows: 

Rooke, Daphne, Mittee (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952). 

If the book runs to more than one volume, the number of volumes 
should be included in the bibliographical entry, even though only 
one of the volumes is cited in the paper. 

English Language in America (New 

lork, 1925), 2 vols. 

Works by unknown authors may be entered under Anonymous but 

are usually entered under the first word (except a, an, or the) of 
the title: 

^mnsITarg, ed. Fr. Klaeber (New York, 

Edited books of this sort may be entered under the name of the 

editor, especially if the edition is important, with the following 
form: ^ 

The Fight at Finnsburg (New York, 

A subtitle is printed in italics but separated from the main title 
by a colon. The name of a scries is also in italics. Information about 
the book may be abbre\'iated in the bibliographical entry, even 
though it is not abbreviated on the title page. Details of these sorts 
can be complicated, but see the sample form on page 529. 
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Master TyU Owiglass: His Marvellous Adventures and Hare Con¬ 
ceits, ed. and tr. K. R. H. Mackenzie, Broadway Translations (Lon¬ 
don, n.d.). 

Master Tyll Owiglass is the title; His Marvellous Adventures and 
Rare Conceits is the subtitle; Broadway Translations is the name 
of the series (if the series were numbered the entr\' would appear 
Broadway Translations, XXI); the abbreviations may be expanded 
to edited, translated, and no date, respectively. 

The basic style for a magazine article is as follows: 

Wolle, Francis, “What the G.I.’s Did to Homer,” College English, 
XIII (1952), 438-44. 

A few periodicals are not paged by volumes; for them the necessary 
information cannot be skeletonized, but it may be abbreviated: 

Marriott, Alice, “Beowulf in Soutli Dakota,” The New Yorker, 
XXVIII (1952), no. 24, pp. 42-45. 

An article pubbshed in a book which is part of a series is treated 
as follows: 

Ripny, Pauline, “Language Trends in Oil Field Jargon,” American 
Dialect Society, Publications, XV (1951), 72-80. 

The bibliography is arranged alphabetically by the last name of 
the author, or by the first word of the entry if the author is un¬ 
known. If there is more than one entry for an author, the name 
after the first entry is usually replaced by a long dash. 

Bryant, Margaret M., A Functional Grammar (Boston, 1945). 

Sapir, Edward, “Language,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
IX (New York. 1933), 155-69. 

_, “Two Navaho Puns,” Language. VIII (1932). 217-19. 
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46 Faulty preparation for investigative paper 


Res 


Make careful preparation for the investigative paper by refin-' 
ing the subject and finding appropriate and comprehensive 
sources of information. 

The writing of any competent investigative paper requires time and 
patience. The investigator must expect to expend much time over 
a considerable period. Not infrequently, failure results from tak¬ 
ing the assignment too lightly; the student, harried by other occupa¬ 
tions, hopes to be able to work hard at the last minute and finish 
the job in a hurry. That hope usually leads to disaster. No good 
investigation can be conducted or reported in a hurry. 


46a Research topic too broad Res a; Res Top 

Writers of relatively brief papers should always guard against 
topics which are too broad to permit adequate treatment, but this 
danger is usually acute in investigative papers, since there is more 
material available on most subjects than beginners expect. Usually 
a subject which is too broad can be restricted in time, space, appli¬ 
cation, or the like; see also 1-2, 1, 46-1. 


Too Broad 

The 1952 Campaign 

History of Clarke County 
Travel in Space 

Adolf Hitler 

History of Musical Instruments 
Wonders of the West 

46b Topic not objective 


Revised 

Accuracy of the Polls in Forecast¬ 
ing the 1952 Campaign 

Earlv History of Edmondsville 
• # 

Development of the Two-stage 
Rocket 

Recent Growth of the Hitler 
Legend 

Muscial Instruments that Chaucer 
Knew 

The Geyser System of Yellowstone 
Park 


Res b 


For a research or investigative paper the subject should be appro¬ 
priate for objective, factual investigation, and the writer should be 
prepared to investigate the subject impartially. 
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Not Objective 

Why I Like Hemingway 

Crime Never Pays 

My Experience as an Oil Drillc 

The Communist Menace 


_ 46:Rq s 

Revised 

Contemporar)' Reviews of The Old 
Man and the Sea 

Findings of the Kefauver Commit¬ 
tee 

Modem Methods of Submarine 
Drilling 

How Extensive is Agrarian Reform 
in Cliina? 


46c Faulty bibliography cards Res c; Bibliog 

Bibliography cards must be accurate and clear and must have in¬ 
formation entered in the form in which it is to appear later in the 
bibliography of the paper (see '16-12. 46-13). 


, Faulty 



[The investigator has misspelled the authors name, forgotten to under¬ 
line the title, omitted the elate and place of jmhlication, and failed to note 
the book’s call number for future reference.] 


Revised 
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EXERCISE 46 

A. Correct the following bibliographical items for form: 

1. Fong, Doreen Yen Hung. The Joy of Chinese Cooking, New York, 
Greenberg, publisher. It has no date, but it was new in 1951. 

2. Otto Jespersen, Language, its nature, development, and origin, 
(New York, tlie MacMiUan company, 1922, p. 85. 

3. This Was America, edited by Oscar Handlin, True Accounts of 
People and Places, Manners and Customs, as Recorded by Euro¬ 
pean Travelers to the Western Shore in the Eighteenth, Nine¬ 
teenth, and Twentieth Centuries, Copyright 1949 by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, to Frederick Nlark, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1949. 

4. G. N. Clark, “Social and Economic Aspects of Science in the 
Age of Ndwton.” Economic History 3 (1937) pp. 362-79. 

5. Davidson, Martin: The Stars and the Mind, a study of the im¬ 
pact of astronomical development on human thought, (London: 
1947), 210 pages long. 

6. August Goll, Criminal types in Shakespeare, Journal of Criminal 
Law and Crimi>io/ogf/ 29 (1938), 492-516. 

7. Ruth Leila Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare's 
Plays, University of Iowa Humanistic Studies (1927) UI, num¬ 
ber 4. 

8. Greenlaw, Edwin. The New Science and English Literature in 
the seventeenth centui^’. Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag. XIII (1925) 
331-54. 

B. Below is a selection of entries from the Reader s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Prepare appropriate bibliographical entries for each, ex¬ 
panding the abbreviations and making the whole entry confonn to the 
style given in this book. If ncccssaiy, consult tlie list of abbreviations 
in a copy of the Reader s Guide. 

O'CONNOR, Flannery 

Frustrated preacher, il por Newsweek 39:114-15 My 19 '52 
O'CONNOR, Michael N. 

Souvenir post cards. Hobbies 57:153 Mv '52 
ODETS, Clifford 

Country girl: drama. Theatre Arts 36:58-86 My '52 
How the Country girl came about; in the words of tlie people in¬ 
volved. A. Aulicino. por Theatre Arts 36:54-7 My '52 
ODLUM, Floyd Bostwick 
Portrait 

Time 59:99 My 12 '52 
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O'DWYER, William 

First job for new president. Colliers 129:82 Mv 17 '52 
OFFICE buildings 

Seek private construction of government office buildings. E. Mickel. 
Arch Rec 111:320+ My ’52 
O'FLAHERTY, D. C. jr 

Lady in the bank. Nations Bsns 40:49— My ’52 
OHIO 

Politics and government 

Brother Charley wins. Newsweek 39:28 My 19 ’52 

C. Below are twenty titles of reference works and hvcnty tjuestions 
which have answers in the books. For eacli cjuestion indicate which 
reference book would be likelv to supply the answer. 

1. World Almanac 

2. Statesman s Yearbook 

3. Encyclopaedia Dritannica 

/ 

4. Diciionartj of National Biograplitj 

5. Dictionary of American Biography 

6. Catholic Encyclopedia 

7. Statistical Abstracts 

8. Facts on File 

9. Hastinf^s Encyclopaedia of Re/jg/on and Ethics 

10. Harpers Dictionary of Classical I.iterattire 

11. Dictionary of Americanisms 

12. New Etif^lish Dictionary on Historical Principles 

13. Winchell, Guide to Beference Books 

14. American Men of Science 

15. Bibliof^raph ic I ndex 

16. Who's Who 

17. Who’s Who in America 

18. New York Times Index 

19. Mytholof'y of All Baces 

20. Groue’.v Dictionary of Music and Musicians 


1 . 

2 . 


What college or university did tin* head of your dt'partiiieiil of 
chemistry attend as an undergraduate? 

When was the Messiah written? 
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3. Who were the Nobel Prize winners of 1951? 

4. Is there a prepared bibliography of diamond cutting? 

5. What is the history' of tire word Mugwump? 

6. How does it happen that Buddhism has become common in 
China but has lost popularity in India? 

7. How is the name Herzog associated with the Duke of Windsor? 

8. How many tons of potatoes were shipped from Maine last year? 

9. When did a wrestling team from Notre Dame last compete at 
the University of Michigan? 

10. Why were Virgil’s Georgies called that? 

11. Where is there a copy of the Declaration of Independence? 

12. What is the best book on poisonous snakes? 

13. Who was the eighteenth vice president of the United States? 

14. Who is currently president of Guatemala? 

15. What beliefs are associated with the god Krishna? 

16. Who discovered electric welding? 

17. When were culottes a common article of clothing? 

18. What is tire story' told of the Virgin of Guadalupe? 

19. Is it true that Watt became interested in steam engines while 
watching his mother’s kettle? 

20. Are Aberdeen-Angus cattle becoming popular with breeders? 


D. By using conventional reference works, answer tlie following ques¬ 
tions and specify where you found each answer: 

1. What is the most recent historv of Russia in your library? 

2. What was the maiden name of the wife of one of the senators of 
your state? 

3. What are the five highest mountain peaks in South America? 

4. When did John Horne Tooke start sending correspondence to 
newspapers? 

5. What was the distance of the winning broad jump in the Western 
Conference Outdoor Track Meet in 1952? 

6. What is the most recent article published on methods of keeping 
bees from swarming? 

7. You have been offered a job in Liberia. Where can you find in¬ 
formation on the living conditions there? 
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8. Is there a concordance of Omar Khavyam? If so, when was it 
published? 

9. How many students attended the Universit)' of Illinois last year? 

10. Where is there a picture of a finial? 

11. James Thomson, author of The City of Dreadful Night, worked 
for a time in Colorado. What was he doing there? 

12. Locate three recent articles on motorboat design. 

13. What is the first recorded use in English of the w'ord </»i- 
hackneyed? 

14. In classical mythology, who was the father of Sisjphus? 

15. Find the names of t\vo United States presidents who w'ere signers 
of the Declaration of Independence and who died fift\- \cars, 
to the day, after the document was signed. 

16. Are there indexes by means of W'hich one can locate patents? 

17. When in recent years w'as a certain model of passenger plane 
grounded by official order because of repeated accidents? 

18. What did the New Orleans Picayune say about a Grahamitc? 

19. What did Mary Rowlandson write? 

20. What is the source of the cpiotation: 

“He never loved who loved not at first sight”? 
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Take accurate, systematic notes, selecting wisely 
from available material. 


Once a subject is chosen and the trial bibliography prepared, the 
interesting work begins. Most subjects are altered several times after 
they are started; the investigator finds that his subject is too big, 
or he discovers one aspect of it which is so interesting tliat he wishes 
to develop it, or he discovers that something he wanted to say is 
not so new as he thought it was, and he drops that part. The in¬ 
vestigator should be alert for changes of this sort, but the principal 
occupation is now finding material, selecting it, recording it. 

47-1 Collecting material 

First, the investigator should have clearly in mind what he is do¬ 
ing. He is discovering things in order to report them later. He needs 
to find material which will permit him to write an adequate, objec¬ 
tive treatment of a significant subject. He needs to put it in such 
shape that he will not be harassed to death when he comes to the 
exacting job of writing. Usually, investigative papers which are hard 
to write are hard because the collecting of material has been badly 
done. On the other hand, if the investigator adopts an orderly 
method of working, carries it through, and does his work carefully 
and intelligentl)-, his material is then in such good order that his 
writing becomes easy. The first requirement of orderly investigation 
is use of a note-card system. 

47-2 Note cards 

The wrong way to take notes is to write them down consecutively 
in a notebook. They soon become a jumble. They occur in whatever 
order they occurred in the book from which the information was 
taken—usually not the order which the investigator will require. 
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They are unidentified. They cannot be classified, particularly if tlie 
investigator writes on* both sides of a sheet of note paper. As a 
result, the investigator knows only that he “has that somewhere” 
and has to spend half of his time hunting for notes he cannot find. 

All notes should be taken on cards or slips, the same kind of three- 
by-five cards used for the preliminary bibliography or larger ones 
if the investigator prefers. The card system takes a little time to 
learn, but it more than pays for itself. No matter how big the jol). 
whether an investigative paper for a class, a doctoral dissertation, 
or a life work of many volumes, it will expand \\'ithout confusion. 

There are a few fundamental rules for using the system: 

(1) Put only one piece of information on a card. If a card con¬ 
tains only a single piece of information, it can be classified b\' sub¬ 
ject witli cards containing similar information, no matter from what 
source it comes. Thus the investigator has all his material on one 
aspect of his subject filed together. 

(2) Identify the source of the infonnation on the card. The in¬ 
vestigator needs to know from what work his information comes so 
that he can identify it as he proceeds. For tliis purpose he uses one 
of the two systems mentioned in 46-13. If he files according to a 
numerical system and Professor Krapp’s book is tlic ninth in his file, 
numbered 9, then his note card could be identified as follows: 9. I, 
347. The identification indicates that the material occurs in book 
number nine, volume 1, page 347. This system has the obvious 
advantage that it is rapid; it has the obvious disadvantage that the 
hurried person can easily make mistakes. The individual investigator 
will have to decide whether he sav'cs more time b^- writim; numl>ers 
instead of words or wastes more time tr) ing to locate material u liicli 
he has lost because he has mislabeled it. Pro])ably the majority of 
research workers use the following system: they record the author’s 
name and an abbreviated form of the title. W'itli this metliod the 
same reference might be identified as Krapp, Fng//.v/i La/iguugc, 1, 

347. 

(3) Be sure to indicate clearly on the note cards antf passatfcs 
taken verbatim from the source. Apparent plagiarism results il the 
investigator fails to mark a direct quotation on his note card, foi»gets 
that the passage was written by somebody else, and writes it into 
his paper as his own work. Whenever even a two- or tlirei'-wortl 
phrase is taken directly from a source, it should be enclosed in 
quotation marks on the note card. 
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(4) Indicate with key words the nature or use of the material 
taken. When the card is complete, it should‘be filed according to 
subject matter. For this purpose, the investigator should adopt a 
number of words under which material can be filed; usually these 
words are headings of his outline. 

A good note card looks something like the following: 

^ X 


t 



This card contains material for an article on recent attempts to 
reform American spelling. Since spelling reform is the subject of all 
the cards, it need not be entered on any in order to distinguish 
them. One division of the paper, however, is to concern organiza¬ 
tions which have attempted to reform spelling. Thus Org. becomes 
the first key word to identify the note; Spelling Bd. identifies the 
note more specifically, and Founding indicates which aspect of the 
Simplified Spelling Board the note concerns. 

47-3 Selecting material 

Much of the labor of collecting material is routine; there are sound 
and unsound methods of working, and the investigator has only to 
use sound methods. But tlie selection of material is not routine. It 
requires understanding, alertness, and self-training. Consider the 
passage on the next page from Mark Twain’s Roughing It. 
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He [Hyde] said it was pretty well known that for some years lie had 
been farming (or ranching, as tlie more customar)- term is) in \\ashoe 
District, and making a successful thing of it, and furthermore it was 
known that his ranch was situated just in the edge of tlie vallcv, and 
that Tom Morgan owned a rancli immediatelv above it on tlie mount.i n¬ 
side. And now the trouble was, tliat one of those hated and dreaded 
lamlslides had come and slid Morgan’s ranch, fences, cabins, cattle, 
barns, and everything down on top of his ranch and exactK’ covcrc'd njs 
every single vestige of his propertw to a depth of about thirt^•-ei^ht 
feet. Morgan was in possession and refused to vacate the premises—said 
he was occupying his own cabin and not interfering \\ ith un\ bod\ else's 
—and said the cabin was standing on the same dirt aiul same ranch it 
had always stood on, and he would like to .see anvbod\' make him 
vacate. 

“And when I reminded him,” said Hyde, weeping, ‘‘that it w.is on 
top of my ranch and that he was trespassing, he had the infernal mean¬ 
ness to ask me why I didn’t stay on m)’ ranch and hold po.ssession w hen 
I see him a-comin’! Why didn’t I stay on it, the blathering lun.itic-—b\ 
George, when I heard that racket and looked up that hill it was just 
like the whole workl was a-rippin’ and a-tearin’ down that mountainside 
—splinters and cord-wood, thuiuler and lightning, liail and snow. <xkls 
and ends of haystacks, and awful clouds of dust! Trees going end o\'er 
end in the air, rocks as big as a house jumping ’bout a thousand fei t 
high and busting into ten million pieces, cattle turned inside out and 
a-coming head on with their t.iils hanging out between their teethi—and 
in the midst of all that wrack aiuI destruction sot that cusse<l .Morgan on 
his gatepost a-wondering whj- I didn’t stay ami hold possession! Laws 
bless me, 1 just took one glimpse, General, and lit out’n the countr\' in 
three jumps exactly.” 

Let us assume that tlie investigator wishes to make use of this 
pa.ssage in a paper intended to reveal the peculi.ir rjualities of Mark 
Twain’s humor. He can, of course, copy out the whole passage as 
it appears here. That would take time. He might make a note like 
the following: 

T. makes a rancher called Hyde give vc*ry funnv account of how 
another ranch landed on top of his. Good picture of way landslide came 
down mountain, using exaggeration and wild details. 

A note like this is almost worthless. It is too gcuieral to be of use; 
Twain’s humor has disappeared from it. Compare: 


T. makes rancher named Hyde tell how in a landslidt* “.Morgan’s 
ranch, fences, cabins, cattle, barns, and everything” slid clown and “ex- 
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actly covered up every inch of his property, to a depth of about thirty- 
eight feet.” Morgan refused to vacate, saying his cabin “was standing on 
the same dirt and the same ranch it had always stood on,” and asked 
Hyde why he had left when he “see him a-comin’.” What Hyde had seen 
was “just like the whole world was a-rippin’ and a-tearin’ down that 
mountainside,” bringing \vith it “odds and ends of haystacks . . . trees 
going end over end in the air, rocks as big as a house jumping ’bout a 
thousand feet high and busting into ten million pieces, cattle turned 
inside out and a-coming head on with their tails hanging out between 
tlieir teeth!” In the face of this, Hyde “lit out’n the country in three 
jumps exactly.” 

The quotation has been reduced to less than half, but the most 
picturesque details have been preser\'ed. Furthermore, the material 
can be used without fear of plagiarism because material which has 
been quoted exactly has been kept within quotation marks. 

Selection of the material to be recorded on note cards, then, 
depends first of all on the purpose of the investigator. He can select 
sensibly because he knows what he is looking for. A few basic rules, 
however, may help him take notes adequately and eflBciently. 

(1) Adopt a system and follow it scrupidously. The investigator 
must resist the temptation to “just jot this one down in my note¬ 
book,” or to “just remember this one until I get a chance to write 
it down.” 

(2) Avoid taking unnecessary notes. Hours spent collecting ma¬ 
terial not pertinent to the paper may be educational, but they do 
not get the job done. Some material important for a general under¬ 
standing of the subject will soon become so familiar that the in¬ 
vestigator will not need it in his notes. The sensible research worker 
reads generally upon a subject before starting to take notes, and 
skims through a book before collecting material from it. 

(3) If in doubt, take the note. Taking just the right material, just 
enough material and no more, is hardly possible. The investigator 
will save time by taking too much rather than too little. Copying a 
few extra words takes a few minutes, but tr)'ing to get a book after 
it has been returned to the library' and someone else has borrowed 
it may take hours. 

(4) Take concrete, specific, exact material. Occasionally gen¬ 
eralities are useful, but, on the whole, the more specific the notes, 
the more useful they will prove to be. Facts, figures, dates, statistics, 
verbatim quotations, or factual digests are useful. Most beginners 
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collect too much general material, not enough concrete, objective 
material. 

(5) Distinguish sharply between material which you quote and 
material you digest; if you quote, quote exactly. Often a beginner 
finds good material and starts putting it on his note cards, quoting 
some passages exactly. The process takes time, and tlie investigator 
starts summarizing some parts of a passage and quoting some, in¬ 
corporating whole phrases and clauses into his summary without 
using quotation marks to distinguish them. Weeks later, \\'hcn lie 
writes his paper, he can no longer remember what he quoted and 
what he did not. He therefore writes down essentially what he has 
in his notes. He has tlien stolen another person’s literar)' property 
nnd passed it off as his own. He is guilty of one of the worst sorts 
of dishonesty because he is stealing ideas, and ideas are more im¬ 
portant and personal than money. Many a beginning writer is guilty 
of such plagiarism, not because he is so mean that he would pick 

a friends pocket, but just because he was careless about using 
quotation marks. ^ 

Knowing when to take material verbatim and when to summarize 
is difficult. In general, however, the investigator may find that lie 
wants word-for-word accounts of the following: material tliat lias 
been very well phrased; material which is e.xtreinely important tor 
the discussion; and controversial material, especially if the writer 
expects to examine the statement and comment upon it adversely. 

(6) Dotible-chcck every note card. A wrong page number or an 
omitted title can cost hours of time and frustration in locating a 
quotation. And if the final paper contains misquotations, misspell¬ 
ings, or mispunctuation in copied material, the reader can not be 

oxpected to have much confidence in any of the conclusions of the 
paper. 


47 Inadequate and 


carelessly collected material 


Mat 


Take careful, accurate notes atul preserve them in an orderly 
^Qij; prefer concrete and specific material. 


An accurate paper can not be written from inaccurate notes; an 
interesting and informative paper can not be written from notes 
consisting of dull generalities. No ingenuity in writing can save an 
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investigative paper for which the collecting has been careless or 
inadequate. 


47a Faulty note cards Mat a; Notes 

Note cards should be legible and clear, should include an exact 
reference to the sources, should identify quoted material, and 
should be marked with key words for classification (see 47-2). 


Faulty 


Burkhart-^ 

fiSachlnea davaloped for CQrstery plays in 
lUtb century to iiiako rifvraa rise and float 
in the air**ond of the chief doll^hte of the 
playe* BruneXlesco Invented a inarvelous 
apparatus consisting of a heavenly flohe aur« 
pounded by two circles of angels* out of 
which Gabriel flew down in a oachlne shaped 
like an aloond* 


[The note card lacks key tcords to classify the material; the writer has 
not identified the book from which he has taken his information; he has 
forgotten to note the page on which the jnaterial appears in the source; 
and he has failed to sjjccify which portions of the note are quotation.] 

Revised 


S taglnr-** machine ry 

Vachines developed for cystery plays in 
lUth century to make figures rise and 
float In the air-*"ono of the chief de* 
llrhta” of the ploys. Drunellaaco invented 
"a marvelous apparatus consisting of a baav* 
enly globe surrounded by two circles of 
angels» out of which Gabriel flew down in 
a machine shaped like an almond." 

Burckhardtt Renataaanca» p. 


[The card contains a note for a paper on the mystery play in Renaissance 
Italy; it is part of an investigation of singing and therefore should have 
key tcords for classification. The revision also corrects the spelling of the 
authors name, adds a short title of the book and pages, and uses quotation 
marks to indicate passages taken verbatim from the source.] 
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Vogue of ReiBlsD in England apparently 
aaaoelated with Sir 7«m« Temple* See p« lU9« 

From beginning of l6th C* humanists like 
Cadoon were studying the more classical 
writers* p* 

Hardin Craig* Enchanted Glass* Oxford U* ?•» 

1936 , p. iU9» 253. 


[The investigator apparently does not utxderstand the method he is trying 
to use. He seems to confuse his note card with his bibliography cards, 
including data for the book. He has put two notes on one card and is 
tJierefore unable to include key words as guides for later use and classifica- 
^ton. The card can not he revised. The investigator needs to reconsider 
■his method (see 47-2), determine whether his notes are valuable and what 
■he wants each for, and then, if he wants the notes, make a new separate 
■card for each.] 


■47b Material quoted inaccurately Mat b 

Check both note cards and tlie final draft of the paper to be 
2 »ure that quoted material has been accurately copied. 


Careless 


Kilhwch used vigorous methods 
to convince his unwilling prospec¬ 
tive father-in-law. In Lady Char- 
^"ttc Guest’s translation, “Kaw ol 
Brittian [Kilhwch’s friend] came 
shaved his [the father-in-law’s] 
beard, skin, and flesh clean off to 
the very bone from ear to ear. 'Art 
thou sliaved, man?’ .said Kilwch. ‘I 
ani shaved,’ answered he. ‘Is they 
ttaughter mine now? "She is tliine, 
sa»d he. . . /' 


Guest did not misspell 
tuUm'cli, Britain and thy nor mis- 
punctuation marks.) 


lie vised 

Kilhwch used vigorous mt'thocls 
to convince liis unwilliiig prospec¬ 
tive father-in-law. In Ladv ('har- 
lotto Guest’s translation, “Kaw of 
Britain [Kilhweh’s Irieiul] came 
and shaved his {tlie fatiter-in-law s] 
beard, skin, and flesh cU-an oil to 
the very bone from ear to ear. '.Art 
thou shaved, man?' said Kilhwch. 
'I am shaved,’ answered he. ‘Is thv 
daughter mine now?’ 'She is thit»e,' 
.said he. . . 
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INADEQUATE RCSEARCH MATERIAL 

47c Quoting material not worth quoting Mat c 

Avoid quoting unimportant material; there is no need to make 
verbatim notes of information which is generally known or obvious. 

Clumsy Revised 

As the famous historian J. R. The city was divided into wards. 
Green has written, "The city was with an alderman in charge of 
divided into wards, each of which each, 
was governed by an alderman.” 

[Green wrote the sentence, hut 
he would not expect to have it 
quoted from him.] 

According to Professor Warren The Declaration of Independ- 
in a recent lecture, the Declaration ence was signed July 4, 1776. 
of Independence was signed July 4, 

1776. 

47d Failure to distinguish quoted matter Mat d 

Distinguish sharply between material quoted verbatim and ma¬ 
terial summarized. If you summarize, summarize in your own words, 
not those of your source; if you quote his words, enclose them 
within quotation marks. 

Revised 

According to Henry Adams, Jef- According to Henr>' Adams, Jef¬ 
ferson was a tall, loosely built, ferson was a "tall, loosely built, 

somewhat stiff figure. He could be somewhat stiff figure.” He could 

seen in the White House, in red be seen in the White House, "in 

waistcoat and yam stockings, slip- red waistcoat and yarn stockings, 

pers down at the heel, sitting on slippers down at the heel . . . 

one hip, with one shoulder high sitting on one hip, with one shoul- 

above the other, talking almost der high above the other, talking 

without ceasing to his visitors. almost without ceasing to his visi- 

[This passage contains much tors. . . .” 

stolen matter, probably plagiarized [The quotation marks and eci- 
innoccnthj because the writer was dences of omission give Adams 

careless about using quotation credit for his work and make the 

marks in his notes, but still plagia- extent of the quoted matter clear 

rized.] to the reader.] 

That the "California toothpick That the "California toothpick* 
was a dangerous weapon can be was a dangerous weapon can be 
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Faulty (Cent.) 

inferred from William Gilmore 
Simmss remark in 1856 that a 
hunter’s knife was a most formi¬ 
dable weapon onlN’ inferior in size 
and weight to the modem ‘Cali¬ 
fornia toothpick.’” 

[Carelessness with pttnetuation 
inarks leaves the reader uncertain 
how much has been quoted.] 


47:Mat 

Revised (Conf.) 

inferred from William Gilmore 
Simms’s remark in 1856 that a 
hunter’s knife was “a most formi¬ 
dable weapon only inferior in size 
and weight to the modem ‘Cali¬ 
fornia toothpicks.’” 

[For quotation marks within 
(fuotutions, see 43g.] 


exercise 47 

A. Read carefully the following selection: 

The silk craze swept the country- in the late lS2n’s. Silk was a useful 
and valuable product. Silk came from cocoons of the silkworm Silk¬ 
worms lived on the mulberry leaf. The mulberry grew abundantly in 
e South and West. ‘‘W'herever the mulberry finds a congeniar cli¬ 
mate and soil, there, also, the silkworm will flourish. Sucira climate 
and soil, and such a country is ours, throughout its whole extent 
from Its Eastern to its Western shores.” Therefore farmers could 

1 If before the 

nelds of the middle and southern states will be converted into 
mulberry orchards, and the United States into an e.xporter instead of 
an importer of silk.—We answer, not twenty years!” Eyery agri¬ 
cultural periodical printed dozens of articles'annually on the cullur<- 
and profits of silk. By 1839 tlierc were at least five periodicals in the 
country devoted mainly or exclusively to silk growing.i-^ besi<les 
numerous manuals on the subject. From lljese publications tlu- news¬ 
papers regularly copied long extracts on silk and often added eritJm- 
siastic editorials and letters.^-’-* W'hen the Ohio legislature appointed 
committee to find a staple crop to enhance th<- state’s wealth, the 
ommittce felt it could make no hetUr n'commeridation than silk 
nd sugar beets.J^« Apparently the great silk boom existe<l on p.uuT 

icr thari m reality, and the Mi<lwest never liecame a serious com¬ 
petitor witli the Orient. 

R. Cahlyle Buley, The Old Northwest Pioneer Period. IS 15 -PS !0 

“T/ie Amoricati Silk Gorwcr’.s Guide (Boston. 1839), 2.3. 

Farmer Marcli 26, 1833. fju<»ting the li^.ltiniore A//ieri< 

Eamicr and American Horticulturist. July 15, 1839. These wer<- 
American Silk Society and Hural Ecf>nomist. B.iltimor<-, 
Hf.t Grower, Baltimore; the American Silk Grower. J’liil.i- 

Hampsh'^"*^ Co/ftirial, Hartftfrd, Comu*<ticut; and one at Xe<-ne. New 

taken up .seriously by Congress. The Secret.iry <ff tin- 
ary was ordered to prepare a manual on tlie growth ami manufacture 
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of silk, and in 1828 six thousand copies were printed. (U. S. H(^e Execu¬ 
tive Documents, 20 Congress, 1 session. No. 158.) In 1830 a national school 
was proposed by Congress with M. D’Homergue, of France, as instructor in 
sericulture. The House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture issued 
a report on silk culture in 1830 (U. S. House Reports, 21 Congress, 1 
session. No. 289), which included D’Homergue’s directions. Reviewed by 
James Hall in Illinois Monthly Magazine, I (1830-31), 145-58. 

For instance, the Hamilton (Ohio) Advertiser, May 4, 1827, ran a 
two-and-one-half-column editorial on silk culture. 

““ Cincinnati Daily Gazette, February 20, 1837. 

Now make the following note cards on the passage: 

1. A card for a paper to be entitled “Early Agricultural Journalism in 
Maryland.” 

2. A card for a paper to be entitled “Federal Attempts to Aid the 
Farmer in the 1820's.” 

3. A card for a paper to be entitled “The Early History of Keene, 
New Hampshire.” 

4. A card for a paper to be entitled “D’Homergue in the New 
World.” 

5. A card for a paper to be entitled “Hartford as an Early Center of 
Culture.” 

Be sure to record the sort of concrete, specific material which will 
be useful in lively, objective composition. Be sure to get all titl^ and 
references exact. Be careful to use your quotation marks and your 
quotation marks within quotation marks so that you will later be in 
no doubt as to just what was quoted verbatim and from whom. Try 
your hand also at providing key words with which to file the cards. 

If you were writing an article called The Great Silk Craze, bow 
many cards would you probably make for this single entry? What 
might be the key words for the different cards? Make one of the 

cards. 
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Organize material carefully; write accurately and 
interestingly. 


The report of any serious investigation usually requires a paper 
of some length and therefore presents problems of organization. 
This organization becomes relati\e!y easy if the writer uses the 
methods recommended in 11-4 to 11-11 and has taken his material 
on cards as recommended, 47-1 to 47-3. He has now only to revise 
his outline, arrange his cards so that they follow tlie outline and 
write straight through the cards. 

The writer must remember, however, that his paragraphs will 
lack unity and continuity' if he follows shuishly the plirasing of his 
notes. If the style of the paper is to be clear and interesting, each 
paragraph must be thought out as a unit; the paper must be more 
than notes strung together without rewriting. 

Furthermore, all serious e.xpositoiy' or argumentative writing is 
documented; that is, the writer makes clear to his reader at ail times 
where his information comes from and how relial)lo it is. Docu¬ 
mentation can be more or less formal, but relativeK formal and 
technical writing usually requires a bibliography and footnotes. 

48-1 Footnotes 

Footnotes permit the writer to let tlu* reader know at all times 
what his authority is, without interrupting the flow of the prose. 
The reader can take the authority for granted, and reatl on. ignor- 
mg the footnotes; or at any moment lie can find tlu* authority; he 
can even obtain tlic source upon which the w’riter is rel\ ing and 
read more of it, or check the way in which the writer has used his 

source. 

The ability to use footnotes deftly is one of the murks of a good 
research worker. In general, footnotes can he used for the following: 

(1) The source of a significant (juotation. In can'fullv docii- 
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mented writing, all direct quotations used as evidence should be 
identified with a footnote. Material quoted for embellishment need 
not be identified in a footnote. For instance, suppose a writer be¬ 
gins a discussion as follows: 

“In the beginning was the word”; whether or not we now accept this 
statement literally, words have been at the beginning of many ideas, 
and hence they have been at the beginnings of what grew out of the 
ideas. 

The quotation from the New Testament does not require a footnote. 
Most readers would recognize it, and in any event it is only a sty¬ 
listic device. If, however, the passage were used as evidence of die 
Greek veneration of language, it should carry a footnote. 

(2) The source of information not sufficiently familiar so that 
most readers would know it or be able to find it readily. There need 
be no footnote for tlie date of Shakespeare's death or the name of 
the twenty-fifth president of the United States. Anyone who does 
not take the writer’s word for such details can find them in dozens 
of reference works. But all major assertions in a serious discussion 
should be supported by footnotes. 

(3) Controversial matter and opposing views. Any serious in¬ 
vestigation is likely to lead the writer into fields where there are 
differences of opinion. Whether he takes sides or not, the writer 
should be sure that both sides are represented in footnote refer¬ 
ences. 

(4) Details or statistics that wotdd interrupt the paper. Statistics, 
figures, tables, or other supplementary data are sometimes placed in 
footnotes, where they are available for reference but do not inter- 
nipt the movement of the paper. 

48-2 Style in the investigative paper 

The handling of material in any research report should be objec¬ 
tive and relatively impartial, and the st)le should reflect this ob- 
jeetivit)’. If the writer has opinions to e.xpress, he should label his 
opinions clearly. In general, research reports are made in the third 
person. Best practice now allows the use of the first person to avoid 
exccssi\ e use of the passive voice where circumstances require some 
discussion of the author and what he did—for instance, in describ- 
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ing how equipment was set up, or why an investigation was con¬ 
ducted in a certain way—but a research report should be couchecJ 
in generally objective terms. 

One writing problem becomes acute in almost any research re¬ 
port, and the mastering of this difficu]t^' gives the young writer excel¬ 
lent training. The reader of any difficult or controversial report 
wants always to know whether the author is sure that he is right, 
whether his evidence is sound. But writers cannot always be sure; 
they do not always have adequate e\ idence. Thus the writer should 
make clear what he knows certainly and whv; he should also make 
clear what he is saying because the evidence is extremely good, 
although inconclusive; and he shouhl identify any obser\ation^ 
which are guesses, which he has made just because they are his best 
guesses, subject to revision. Such identification is not easy, but a 
skillful writer can do it, while attracting no attention to the ma¬ 
chinery with which he keeps hi.s reader informed. The beginning 
writer will do well to study competent pieces of serious writing, in 
magazines like Harpers and The Atlantic Monthly, for instance, and 
in scholarly and scientific journals. 

Another problem bothers almost ever)' beginning research worker; 
what should he do when the authorities disagree? They do disagree. 
Most important problems can not be settled certainly and finally, 
and even for minor questions the evidence is often contradictory. 

If the writer finds no reason for preferring one of Iws disagreeing 
sources, he can present the evidence on all sides and cite all author¬ 
ities in his footnotes. If he thinks one argument is better than the 
others, he can present it and then cite opposing evidence' in a foot¬ 
note. Even if he is sure that one side is right, he should cite any 
opposing opinions in footnotes. 


48-3 Style for footnotes 

The style for footnotes follows closely that for the bibliograph\. 
oxcept: (1) that the name of the author is usually not reversed in 
die footnote, since no alphabetizing is iiivolvetl, aiul (2) for books 
the page numbers referred to must he included, ami for articles tlu- 
P^ge numbers of the citation replace the page numbers for the 
'^hole article. Form in footnotes varies slightly; if the \\rit<‘r knows 
tbat he is writing h)r a particular publication, he should obtain a 
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style sheet and follow it. For class work, the style of this book is 
standard, unless other instructions are given. It is based upon styles 
common in good scholarly journals. 

For the first citation of a book in a paper the following style is 
standard: 

Jay Monaghan, The Great Rascal: the Life and Adventures of Ned 
Buntlinc (Boston, 1952), p. 102. 

For a reference to several pages of a book described with other 
editorial details: 

Louis John Paetow, A Guide to the Study of Medieval History, rev. 
ed. (New York, 1931), pp. 139-41. 

For a work published in more than one volume: 

George Philip Krapp, The English Language in America (New York, 
1925), II, 86. 

For an article in a magazine: ^ 

Francis Wolle, “What the G.I.’s Did to Homer,” College English, 
XIII (1952), 441. 

For an article in a book, with a combination of the two forms: 

E. H. Clough, “The Bad Man from Bodie,” A Treasury of Western 
Folklore, ed. B. A. Botkin (New York, 1951), pp. 60-61. 

For common reference works known to all people who read, the 
usual bibliographical details may be omitted; if the work is arranged 
alphabetically, the alphabetical identification is sufficient, as follows: 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, I5th ed., under Washington, George. 

For extremely familiar works having a highly formalized and stand¬ 
ard means of division, a conventionalized form suffices, as follows: 

Luke, 9:2-4. 

Hamlet, V, 1. 201-15. 
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After the first occurrence of a footnote reference to a given source, 
the citation may be abbreviated in a number of conventional ways, 
which can best be inferred from the list of abbreviations, 48-4, and 
from the sample paper in 48-7. 

48-4 Abbreviations in footnotes 

Some abbreviations and standardized forms are collected in the 
list below. Notice that some are abbreviations of foreign words 
hence are printed in italics and should be underlined in maiuiscripl. 

P-> PP*—page, pages. 

1., U.—line, lines. 

V., w.—verso, verses. 

vol., vols.—volume, volumes. 

no. , nos.—number, numbers. 

of. —compare. 

ibid. —in the same work or place; used with or without a page num¬ 
ber to replace author, title, and publication data in a note refer¬ 
ring to the work cited in the immediately preceding note. It is 
used without a page number if the reference is to tl»e same page 
in the previously cited work; when the page number clifTers. it 
must be specified. Notice that ibid, abbreviates the Latin ibidem 
and is tlierefore underlined in manuscript for italics. 

n.—note, footnote. 

op. cit. —in the work cited; used in place of the title when a work 
has been cited but not in the immediately preceding note and 
when only one work of the author is cited in the paper. If more 
than one work of the author is used in the footnotes of the paper. 

• h<-n the op. cit. reference is insufficient to identify the title. Sonu - 
times a short title for the work is used in all citation.s of .» work 
after the first one. and publication data is omitted. 

loc. cit. —in the place cited; used to refer to a specific passage al¬ 
ready cited. 

supra —above; preferred to ante. 

infra —below; preferred to post. 

c. —copyright; tised when the date of a copyright is known but tlie 
date of publication is not. 

c. ca. — circa, about: used in approximate <lates (ca. 1888). 

ff-, et serf .—and following; not used in tlie best practice to onnplete 
a citation to pages; ii»elusive page reference (pp- 86-9.3) is pref¬ 
erable. 

pa.ssim —at intervals throiigli the work or pages citc-d. 

•ric—thus; may be used after an obvious error in a (juotalion to indi¬ 
cate that the error was in the original; best used si^arin 
inserted in a quotation, should be enclosed in brackets. 
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n.d.—no date, 
ed.—editor, edited, edition, 
tr.—translated by, translation, 
rev.—^revised. 

48-5 Formal handling of footnotes 

Footnotes are usually numbered consecutively through a brief 
paper or through a chapter of a long work. They are not now usually 
indicated by asterisks, daggers, and other printers marks, because 
this system does not admit sufBcient flexibility. Neither are footnotes 
now often numbered by pages; the numbers in the copy do not cor¬ 
respond with the numbers on the printed page, and mistakes are 
easy. Customarily a superior figure (made on the typewriter by 
turning the platen half a line) is placed in tlie copy directly after 
the word, passage, sentence, or paragraph to which the footnote 
refers. A similar number appears immediately before the footnote. 
The notes are then placed in one of three positions: (1) in the space 
immediately after the line containing the citation and ruled above 
and below; this system takes a little effort but is clearest for the 
reader and simple for the typist and the printer; (2) at the bottom 
of each page and ruled above; the system is difficult for the typist 
befcause he must estimate the space needed for notes at the bottom 
of each page; (3) at the end of the work or the chapter; this system 
is easy for the typist, a bother to the reader. 

48-6 Pictures, graphs, tables 

Graphs, tables, and other illustrations or tabulated inserts are 
imperative for many technical papers, and much complicated ma¬ 
terial is best sliown in visual or tabular form. The writer should 
always consider whether a table or an illustration will not make his 
meaning clearer. Inserts of this sort should usually be labeled for 
ready reference in the text. Use plate to refer to a full page (Plate 
IX), figure for an illustration in the te.xt (Figure 8), and table for 
a tabular or graphic arrangement (Table 3). 

48-7 Sample investigative paper 

The beginning of an investigative paper written by a college 
freshman may be used to illustrate the common problems encoun¬ 
tered in reporting elementary research. 
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TKB BOBBIl? VET UACKINS 
AKD 

FEUAtB AKSRICAH TASTE 


An Invaatigfttlv« Papar 


Vick7 Vicla *07 


Thaoa Nujabar d 
enollah lOP 
Section 6 
Profoaaor Itorrli 
April 26. X9— 




[T/«e title pof^c include^s information to identify the paper.] 

. 1 ^ «r V • V t T1 ' I' 


In the year of Our Lord, 1809, John Hcathcoat, 
the son of an honorable British family, invented 
a bobbin net machine. No doubt he was proud of 
his device; like many another Briton of his day, 
he was lowering the price of dress goods, and 
bringing hitherto impossibly expensive articles 
within the reach of all sorts of people with lean 
purses. He probably thought of little but the com* 


The introduction 
leads directly into the 
subject aiui at the 
same tinu* catches tlje 
reader’s interest. 

The first footnote 
serves two main pur¬ 
poses. It identifies the 
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mercial possibilities of his invention, and they 
were considerable, for he proposed making ex¬ 
pensive lace for a few pennies a yard. By 1815, 
lace was being made with machines at Tiverton, 
Devonshire, and three years later at Medway, 
Massachusetts. Heathcoat may have dreamed that 
his invention was to become the “foundation of 
an enormous industry,” * but he probably did not 

* Francis Morris, Encyclopaedia Britannica, I5th 
ed., under lace. 


^ess that he was to have a part, also, in a revolu¬ 
tion in taste in women’s clothes. 


Until the nineteenth century all lace had been 
handmade, so that even when labor was cheap, 
lace was expensive.^ Only tli e wealthy could own 

* For the standard bibliography of Lace making, see 
Rene Colas, Bibliographie gcnerale du costume ct de 
la mode (Paris, 1932), For briefer bibli<jgraphies 

sec Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1.3th ed., and Encyclopedia Americana, both under 
lace. Older but still useful is .A Reading and Reference 
List on Costume (Brooklx n. 1909). Indispensable for 
lo::-.ling costumes is Isabel Monroe and Dorothy E. 
Cook, Costume Index: a Subject Index to Plates and 
to Illustrated Text (New York, 1937). 

it in ar^ quantit)’, and wearing lace freely was a 
sure indication of wealth and was usually a mark 
of being well bom. One has only to glance through 
histories of costume prior to 1*800 to notice that, 
although at times it was used sparingly, lace ill 
some quantity was usually one of the require¬ 
ments of more elegant costumes.^ But now there 

’ See. for example, Jame.s Robinson Planche, Cyclo¬ 
paedia of Costume: or Dictumary of Dress (London, 
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direct quotation. It 
also provides a source 
for most of the facts 
in the first paragraph. 


Note that the au¬ 
thor does not say “ac¬ 
cording to the Enaj- 
clopaedia." She was 
evidently aware that 
articles in encyclope¬ 
dias are very uneven, 
but she noticed that 
this was signed F. Mo. 
In the front of the 
first volume she found 
a list of contributors 
and learned there that 
the author ^vas Fran¬ 
cis Morris, associate 
curator. Department 
of Decorative Art, 
Metropolitan Museum. 
He should know what 
he is talking about, 
and accordingly the 
writer quotes him con¬ 
fidently. 


Since lace is cen¬ 
tral to her paper. Miss 
Vickrey reveals at 
once the principal 
sources of her infor¬ 
mation. Note that 
even a little acquaint¬ 
ance with a foreign 
language opens im¬ 
portant works to the 
investigator. The en¬ 
cyclopedias being well 
knowTi, the customary 
bibliographical data is 
dispensed with. 


Costume in the 
eighteenth century is 
only part of the back¬ 
ground for the pa¬ 
per. Accordingly, Miss 
Vickrey treats it 
briefly, giving the 
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1876-79). 2 vols., of which the second volume is a 
history of costume to 1760. For the United States, see 
Elizabeth McClellan, Historic Dress in America. 1607- 
1800 (Philadelphia, 1904). American styles generally 
followed British styles. Late in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury there was a Georgian simplicity anoiit much of 
the costumes, epecially in the colonies, where lace was 
scarce; see figures 212-15. 


were changes. The industrial revolution was alter¬ 
ing the making of cloth from handicrafts into a 
machine industry, and leading the way to a new 
economic and industrial system which was to 
change the whole complexion of western society, 
and eventually, no doubt, of the world. But most 
women were presumably unaware of these great 
changes. What they knew was that suddenly the 
sljops began to have cheap lace to sell. 


The change came slowly at first. Lace was soon 
available in great cpiantities. but on!)' narrow 
lace, suitable for edgings.^ This narrow lace was 

* Ccurgianna Hill, A History of English Dress front 
the Saxon Period to the Present Day { London, 189-3), 
II. 319. 


reader a start but not 
cluttering up the foot¬ 
note with titles of 
dozens of general 
works on costume. 
The mention of rela¬ 
tions of British and 
American costume is 
pertinent, but not very 
pertinent. Put into a 
footnote, it does not 
interrupt the progress 
of the paper. 

Miss Vickrey in- 

# 

eludes no footnote on 
the industrial revolu¬ 
tion. Any reader who 
docs not already know 
something about the 
industrial revolution 
will find infomiation 
easily available. M ot¬ 
ters of common kno\N I- 
edge intrcKluceil for 
background should not 
be the occasion for 
cluttering the pap<‘r 
with needless foot¬ 
notes. 


This is a standard 
footnote* docuinonling 
information. Note the 
fonti for a lMK)k of 
more Utan one vol¬ 
ume. 


supplemented, through the ingenuitv of a Munich 
engineer, with a very fine and relatively clieap 
lace, used especially for veils, called “caterpillar 
veils." To produce these, the engineer "having 
made a paste of the leaves of the plant on which 
tlie species of caterpillar he employs feeds, he 
.spreads it thinly over a stone, or other flat suh- 
stuiice of the retpiired size. Me then, with a camel- 
hair pencil dipped in olive oil. draws the pattern 
he wishes the insects to leave open.” The stone 


‘Charles Babbage, On the ICcotioiny of Machinery 
and Manufacture, cited in Hill, op. cit., II, 319*20. 


All quotations sig¬ 
nificant lor the discus¬ 
sion siuniM he docu¬ 
mented. I''cKitni>te 5 
may si-rvc as an » \ain- 
ple o( the treatment 
lor maleri.d taken 
from a source not 
available to tin- writer, 
hilt <}iiolc'(l in a .sec- 
ontlarv work. U tlie 
p.isvige ha«l not been 
rjiioted verhalim, Miss 
Vickrey eovik! ha\e 
riuoteil Mill, and 
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is then placed in a slanting position, and cater¬ 
pillars are scattered along the bottom. Crawling 
up, they eat away all the paste except the part 
touched by the oil, leaving the pattern in gossa¬ 
mer. But even with the co-operation of caterpil¬ 
lars, large pieces of lace remained for a time “a 
cosdy luxur)'.” The high prices of lace are pre¬ 
sumably reflected in the styles of the time; fash¬ 
ion plates of the day show women loaded with 
flowing and bulging fabrics—the mills of Leeds, 
Nottingham, and Huddersfield were turning out 
cloth by the ton—but the dresses mostly have rel¬ 
atively narrow edgings or no lace at all. Skirts 
ballooned so that women wore as many as eight 
petticoats to hold them out, and one woman is 
said to have worn thirteen.® Full skirts, however. 


• Frank Alvah Parsons, The Psychology of Dress 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1920), p. 289. 

did not prevent bare shoulders. 


It is not so very long since the Archbishop 
nf Paris, having the private entree given bv an 
illustrious personage, entered by a door behind 
a crowd of ladies. In their efforts to make way 
for him, one said in an apologetic tone, ‘Tour 
Grace must excuse us; really our dressmakers 
put so much material in our skirts—” 

"That none remains for the corsage,” inter¬ 
rupted the Bishop."^ 

’ Antliony B. North, Gossip from Paris (New York, 
1903), p. 35. 

But not for long did the lace mills encourage 
restraint. There were improvements upon John 
Heathcoat’s basic design, and soon the mills were 
producing lace in all sizes and in many patterns 
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added something like, 
“Cited from Charles 
Babbage, On the 
Economy of Machin¬ 
ery and Manufacture." 
Miss Vickrey cannot 
supply the usual bib- 
lioCTaphical material 
and page references 
because they are not 
in Hill. If she had 
been able to get Bab¬ 
bage’s book, and had 
found the passage 
there, she could then 
have referred directly 
to Babbage, but cour¬ 
tesy would require 
that she add, “I owe 
the reference to . . . .” 
and give a reference 
to Hill. 

Observe in footnote 
5 the form for a sec¬ 
ond citation from a 
work when another 
note has intervened. 
If Miss Vickrey were 
using two works by 
Hill, she could use a 
short-title form like 
the following: Hill, 
History of English 
Dress, 11, 319-20. 

Relati\'ely long quo¬ 
tations may be typed 
single-spaced, in¬ 
dented, without quo¬ 
tation marks. 
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at very modest prices.® Now milady could revel in 


^ For a general sketch of the relations of fashion to 
cloth production throughout most of the century, see 
Millia Davenport, The Book of the Costume (New 
York, C.1948), 2 vols. 


lace if she wished, and throwing off anv lingering 
Georgian classic restraint, she did so. By the mid¬ 
dle of the century, lace was common even in re¬ 
mote portions of the world like the United States. 
A relatively serious magazine like the newly 
founded Harpers took account of the influx of 
lace, initiating their first spring of publication as 
follows: 

There is a decided tendency in fashion this 
season to depart from simplicity ir> dress, and 
to adopt the extreme ornamental elegance of 
the middle ages. Bonnets, dresses, and mantles 
are trimmed all over with puffings of net, lace, 
and flowers.'** 


““Fashions for Early Summer,” Harpers Monthly 
Magazine. I (1850), 142-43. 


In the accompanying illustrations nearh’ half the 
costumes appear to be made mostly of lace. There 
is a ball dress with “three flounces of lace”; the 
dress seems to be lacc from top to bottom in ro¬ 
settes and flounces, and the accompatn’ing text 
points out that some of this lace is mac)«ne imi¬ 
tation of guipure .Very elegant indeed was a 


'“For genuine guipure, sec Laroussc <lu xx"** siecle, 
under {kntcllc. 


"black lace iacquette.” Nor had lacc gone out of 
fashion for tiic more sober weeds of autumn. Most 
of the gowns shown to illustrate “Autumn Fash- 
ioris” were well besprinkled with lace, and an 
autumn evening gown was described as IcjIIows: 

Tile skirts are all raised [there were five of 
theml the sides with a large moss rose en- 
circlol with its buds . . . anti thev are worn 
over u petticoat of lively pink silk, so that 


Since there is no 
date on the title page, 
the copyright date is 
used instead. If no 
date is discoN crahle in 
the book, the abbrevi¬ 
ation, n.d,, is used for 
*‘no date/’ Sometimes 
library catalogues sup¬ 
ply a dale; a date of 
this sort should be in¬ 
serted in brackets. 


See footnote 9 for 
the form for an anony¬ 
mous article. The 
quoted passage ex¬ 
tends over two pages. 

One reason tliis is 
a good investigate i* 
paper is lliis: Miss 
Vickrey has not hei ii 
conlent to use onK' 
secondary works alxnit 
costume, but has gom‘ 
to the plates (Ikmu- 
selves and stodi<'d 
them with an observ - 
ing eye. 


Miss Vickrey is 
making good use of 
her French. 


Brackets are usetl 
to enclose matter in¬ 
serted within a cpiota- 
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the color shows through [the lace of] the upper 
fifth sldrt.^^ 


” “Autumn Fashions,” Harper $ Monthhj Magazine, 
I (1850), 719-20. 


tion. Three periods, 
the ellipsis mark, in¬ 
dicate an omission of 
part of the original. 


Soon the use of lace became even more exten¬ 
sive, and some would say that taste in costume 
became even more debased, as fashions moved on 
into what one writer has characterized as the 
period of “sex-attraction by dumb-show.” This 


” Davenport, op. cit., II, 793. 

was the great day of Godet/s Ladys Book,^^ 

Godet/s had several titles during its long history, 
1830-98; see Frank Luther Mott, A History of Amer¬ 
ican Magazines, 1741-1885 (Cambridge, Mass., 1938- 
30). 3 vols. On Godcys, sec also James Playsted 
Wood, Magazines in the United States: Their Social 
and Economic Influence (New York, 1949), 2 vols. 

when L. A. Godey as publisher and Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale’-* dispensed dogmatic morality and 

“ She is now knowm mainly as the author of Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.” See Wood, op. cit., I, 56. 


Miss Vickrey appro¬ 
priately gives credit. 
If she were less hon¬ 
est, she might have 
tried to appropriate 
the witticism. 


Miss Vickrey con¬ 
tinues the sound prac¬ 
tice of making all 
general references to 
Godey's in one place. 
Note the style for a 
book with a subtitle. 


lace-flounced fashions to tens of thousands of 
eager women. Godey was proud of the “embel¬ 
lishments” in his book, the steel engravings of 
flambovant houses, the sentimental pictures, but 
especially he was proud of his hand-colored fash¬ 
ion plates. He boasted in an advertisement in the 
Saturday £i;'ening Post of the day that he had 
spent $2000 in one year for these plates and 
added: 

To omit this is certainly a saving, but is it 
just to subscribers? Is it honorable? We cannot 
practice such deception.*'^ 

Ihkl, I, 54. 

The Broadway Journal admitted, perhaps a lit¬ 
tle grudgingly, Aat “Godey keeps almost as many 
ladies in his pay as the Grand Turk,” hand- 


Since the last ref¬ 
erence was to the 
same source. Miss 
Vickrey can use ibid. 
and the volume and 
page number. Note 
that the abbreviation 
must be capitalized 
when it begins a sen¬ 
tence. 


Mott, op. cit., I, 592. 
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Notice the effec¬ 
tiveness of brief quo- 
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tinting his steel engravings. These ladies were ex¬ 
tensively occupied tinting ribbons and flowers, set 
off by lace. For instance, in “Godey's Fashions 
for July 1867” t^vo of the five dresses are heaw.'^ 
with imitation Cluny lace, and these were “short” 
dresses, that is, dresses which came only to the 
ground.*"^ The leading evening gown of the month 

” Godeys Lady’s Book and Magazine, LXX\' 
(1867), 92. 


was notable since “the front of the dress is formed 
of rows of Cluny, and bands of straw,” and the 
“Chitchat upon Fashions for July” had the follow¬ 
ing comment by the “fashion editress”: 

Probably in no one article is female extrava¬ 
gance carried to greater extent than in the use 
of costly lace. The chief attraction now, in the 
lace department, is a white lace shawl, a mix¬ 
ture of point applique and old point valued at 
$2500. The groundwork is of exquisite fineness, 
while on it are worked bouquets and garlands, 
interwoven with borderings of scrolls and me¬ 
dallions, each medallion differing from the 
other, and a perfect study of itself.^'* 

~ • Ibid. 

The editress then explains the difference between 
the two kinds of lace and enumerates the various 
items for which each is used, which seem to in¬ 
clude most of the items of female attire. She 
closes, “Honiton, so fashionable a few years since, 
is now rarely seen, and entirely out of date in the 
stores.” 


tations run into the 
text. 

Since the title of 
the article is included 
in the text, it can be 
omitted from the foot¬ 
note. Footnotes should 
not be cluttered with 
useless infomiation. 


For footnote 18 
ibid, is sufficient; tlie 
(juot.Uion is from the 
same page of the same 
magazine as that cited 
in the immediately 
preceding footnote. 


By now Nfiss N'ick- 
rey is well on the 
way. She might pleas¬ 
antly spend a little* 
ntore time on Go<lei/\ 
or on some inag.»/lrie 
like Crabani'y. mo\c 
on to elironicK* flu- 
decline of the fashion 
for lace, and end with 
an appropriate coiu lu- 
sion. 


48 Faulty documentation in the research paper Doc 


Study the special forms for bibliographies arul footnotes, the 
techniques for handling references ami quotations, and make 
your paper conform to standard style. 

48a Carelessness in footnote and bibliographic form Doc a 

For some reason, even writers who are careful about details in 
the body of the paper will forget special forms and 
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tional spelling, capitalization, and punctuation in footnotes and bib¬ 
liographies. Documentation should be carefully checked for accu¬ 
racy and consistency. 


Careless 

‘ Tyonbee, Arnold J., A Study of 
History, abridged by D. C. Somer- 
viH(NY and London, 1947) p. 87. 

® ibid, p 138. 

“ Orne Gerald, The Language of 
the Foreign Book Trade, Abbra., 
Terms, and phrases, (Chicago: 
1949). P. 23. 

* Frederic Bracker, “Of Youth 
and Age. James Gould Cousins. 
Specific Spectator 5 (1951) 48 £F. 

[These footnotes are seeded with 
errors and inconsistencies; see how 
many you can detect before com¬ 
paring each with the revision in 
the right-hand column.] 


Revised 

* Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of 
History, abridged by D. C. Som¬ 
ervell (New York and London, 
1947), p. 87. 

^ Ibid., p. 183. 

* Jerrold Ome, The Language of 
the Foreign Book Trade: Abbre¬ 
viations, Terms, and Phrases (Chi¬ 
cago, 1949), p. 23. 

* Frederick Bracher, “Of Youth 
and Age: James Gould Cozzens,” 
The Pacific Spectator, V (1951), 
48-60. 

[Some of the blunders appar¬ 
ently resulted from irmccurate bib¬ 
liography cards, some from care¬ 
lessness during composition or 
recopying.] 


48b Documenting obvious or unimportant material Doc b 

Avoid footnoting material which is common knowledge or mate¬ 
rial which can be readily verified and is not of major concern for 
the discussion in progress. 


Unnecessary 

As though there were a tendency 
among modem educators to agree 
with a British poet that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” 

“ Alexander Pope, Essay on Criti¬ 
cism, 1. 12. 


there seems now to be a drift in 
curricula toward specialization in 
certain fields. 

[The c/uotation is hackneyed and 


Revised 

As though there were a tendency 
among modem educators to agree 
with Pope that “a little learning is 
a dangerous thing,” there seems 
now a drift in curricula toward 
specialization in certain fields. 

[The quotation is not part of the 
argument and thus need not be 
documented. If anyone is curious 
to find the passage, there is a con¬ 
cordance of Pope, and for this or 
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Unnecessary (Cent.) 

had best be avoided, but if the 
writer insists on keeping it he need 
not make it more pompous with a 
footnote.] 

The "One Hundred Proverbs” of 
Mr. Tut-Tut 1 treat many of the 

’ The WisdotJi of China and Imlia, 
ed. Lin Yutang (New York, 1942), 
p. 1093. 

usual sentiments, that old friends 
are best,- that silence is golden,*** 

•Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


and that. . . . 


Revised (Cont.) 

for any well-known passage there 
is always Bartlett, Familiar Quota¬ 
tions.] 

The “One Hundred Proverbs” of 
Mr. Tut-Tut treat many of the 
usual sentiments, that old friends 
are best, that silence is golden, and 
that. . . .* 

’ The Wisdom of China and India, 
cd. Lin Yutang (New York, 1942), 
p. 1093. 

[The citation may be placed ap- 
propriatcli/ at the close of the evi¬ 
dence. The rnidtiplicity of foot¬ 
notes ill the original version does 
not make the composition appear 
learned; it merely clutters the text 
and wastes space.] 


48c Failure to document crucial points 

in a discussion Doc c 


Adequate reference, usually at least one reliable footnote, should 
support every statement that is vital to tlu* tliscussion and depends 
on some authority. 

Revised 


Faulty 

It is consistent with tins negative 
attitude toward hoarding that in a 
period of panic following an earth¬ 
quake, Zuni housewives gave away 
all their accumulated food. 


[This is strange behavior. Is the 
statement accurate? Is the evidence 
properly interpreted? The reader is 
likely to be reluctant to accept the 
statement without a reference.] 


It is consistent \\ itl» this ni-gative 
attitude toward hoarding that in a 
]>eriod of panie (ollouing an earth- 
(juake, Zuni hoiisewis'es gavi- awa\ 
all tlieir accuiinilal<'d food."' 

” Kulh y.tini Texts, .\inrr- 

ican T.thnological Siicietij Tiihlicalioit.s, 
XV ( 1933). .'53. 

[The reader maif or matf not ac¬ 
cept the intrrjiretation, hut he has 
the reference to the evidence and 
may judge for himself ] 
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EXERCISE 48 

A. Correct the following footnotes, which refer to works listed in the 
bibliography in Exercise 46A: 

’ Clark, G.M., “Social and Economic Aspects of Science, Economic 
History 3 (1937) p. 371-72. 

* Clark G.M., op. cit. 371-72. 

* Feng, Doreen Yen Hung. The Joy of Chinese Cooking, p. 87. 

* Feng, ibid p. 87. 

* Greenlaw, New Sc. and Engl. Lit. in 17th, 18th, and 19th Cs. 
John’s Hopkin’s Alumnis Mag. XII (1925) p. 349 

* ibid. 

’ Clark, G. M., ibid. 

'‘Oscar Handlin, This was America, p. 1071-77. 

® Feng, loc. cit. 87. 

Oscar, op cit., 348. 

B. Find a scholarly article in a periodical; there should be current num¬ 
bers of many scholarly journals in the periodical room of your library. 
Try to decide why the autlior has decided to document the passages 
for which he has footnotes; observe the form of the notes; and observe 
whether material other than references to books is included in the 
footnotes. Then try to write a series of comments for the article simi¬ 
lar to those which in this Isook accompany Miss Vickrey’s paper. 
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APPENDIX A 



Revising and correcting the theme 



Consult charts inside the front and hack covers of 
this hook and correct the theme according to direc^ 
tions. 


A student learning to write is like a man thrown into the middle 
of the ocean to learn to swim. He has to write as he learns to write. 
While he is learning about organization, he has to remember to spell 
and punctuate according to conventions. When he is working on 
punctuation, he must remember to keep his organization clear and 
his paragraphs coherent. If he is to avoid errors, he must revise 
carefully, understand the corrections made by his instructor, and 
work to avoid repeating errors. 


49a Revision of the first draft 

A first draft is not a finished composition. The student who is 
serious about his writing composes a first draft at least a day or two 
before his theme is due. Then he goes over it as often as he can. re¬ 
arranging, looking for specific errors, adding details that occur, 
checking spelling and punctuation. A draft that has been thoroughh' 
revised may look like the paragraph on page 564. 

The writer has improved his paper significantly by taking time for 
careful revision. He has caught obvious mechanical errors and im¬ 
proved sentence structure and style. Tlie following suggestions ciu> 
help the writer to profit from his revision: 


1. Write the theme a few days before it must be submitted so that you 
can revise it from a fresh point of view. 
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2. Pay special attention to the possibility of deleting unnecessary words 
or irrelevant material. 

3. Analyze your mechanical difficulties and keep the chart on p. 568. 
Read the draft more than once, concentrating during each reading 
on a specific error which you frequently make. 

4. Be sure that sentences follow basic patterns; check especially for 
unjustified fragments, 19, and run-on sentences, 20. 


AoVi>€M\. 

A m A ^ 


The a t e oh ma r kets crash 19G9 ' 
Was only the begli^ng 

In the summer of 1932 the de« 


presslon reached its lovrest point# both 
econonlcally and psychologically» 1 The 


first aignifl^ant ©vent 

of the great 

depression was the stock market crash in 
October^ 19?9% Jh e olsiks In ' Wall Slraaf 
hrnIrnrfT ^ ^ 

rnrnr^-t-af an 
gf cola fl^^ Applo e ^ efan 
on the street^"byUnemployed citizens^ In 
Hew York# as well as in other cities# 
bread linos appeared# displaying the 
extreme poverty suffered by some people* 




' As early as January# 193 
demonstration at the national capital^ 




dueted^by ^0#000 unemployed mo^ Whan 


destitute families lacked sufficient 

funds even to, a few rounds of coal# 
[M^,(ruA£aii 

ffu^« People began crowd* 
Ing into banks# fearing failures and hop* 
Ing to rescue any savings they had**<^ 


The opening sen* 
tence is moved to 
improve continuity 
in the paragraph* 

Spelling errors 
are corrected* 

Unnecessary words 
are deleted. 

A comma is sup¬ 
plied. 

A sentence not rel* 
evant to the main idea 
of the paragraph is 
dropped. 

Word order is 
changed to make the 
sentence active* 


The sentence Is 
shifted to regular 
actor-action order 
and moved to the end, 
where it provides a 
transition to the next 
paragraph. 

The sentence is 
revised to correct 
vague pronoun ref¬ 
erence* 


when the draft has been tlioroughly revised, it should be carefully 
and neatly copied, and then the final version should be checked for 
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typographical errors or blunders introduced in the process of copy¬ 
ing. 

49b Correcting the theme 

Even though a theme has been carefully written and revised, it 
probably will be returned with various questions, corrections, and 
suggestions indicated by the instructor. Inside the front cover of this 
book is a chart of systems of abbreviations or symbols which may be 
used in correcting themes; an alphabetical list of these abbrevia¬ 
tions will be found inside the back cover. To profit from his instruc¬ 
tors corrections, the student should correct his paper according to 
the following procedures: 


1. If your instructor uses abbreviations to mark corrections, refer to 
the alphabetical list inside the back cover and find the number of 
the section to which each abbreviation refers. 

2. If your instructor uses numbers a.s symbols, or after you have found 
numbers corresponding to his abbreviations, turn to the section of 
the book headed by each number indicated on the paper. You can 
locate the sections easily by referring to tlie numbers at the tops of 
the pages. 

3. Study the section of the book to which tlie instructor has referred 
you, comparing examples in the book with your own paper until you 
are sure you understand your error. 

4. Then rewrite each passage as it should be writt<'n. 


The selection from a student theme on page 566 has been marked 
with the abbreviations listed inside the back cover. 

The opening for the theme is not promising, and frequent errors 
Jn structure and mechanics have been marked. To cxjrrect them, 
the student should check each al)I)re\’iation in the list inside the 
back cover. He will discover, for e.vamph*, that W Ref indicates 
faulty word reference and is discussed umler 28 in the te.vt. He can 
find 28 quickly by using the numbers at the tops oi the pages. If, 
the student will find, indicates faulty hy[)henation and is discussed 
under 45b, and SV refers to faulty agreement of subject and \’erl) 
and is discussed under 36. The third sentence from the end is marked 
Rcl, which indicates irrelevance and is discussed under 15, but it 
contains an expression, due to, circled and not othenvise marked. 
Whenever no abbreviation or number is usetl w’itli a marketl passage, 
the student should look up the marked expression in the glossary 
(50), where he will find an explanation or a reference. 
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The public is fooled every day by a 
variety of people ranging from the glib 
medicine man to people working for hi gh _ H 

mflr.hines. The Intellgence Sp 

5V of these people vary widely. The people 

they fool are often more intellgent than sp 

Ru«v-on th ey, ho wever* their skills are so great 

t-.Viat. t-.hftv overcome even the Intellgent s#> 


Sj) man. Intellgence Is not acquired, but 
knowlege can be a cquired , men *3 


Rjd 


SuJly 


\Ccnx 

as fact Information about their products. 

Often these are untrue. 

A theme may also be marked directly with the numbers which 
appear above portions of the book and at the tops of pages and are 
summarized in the chart inside the front cover. The following selec¬ 
tion from the theme begun above has been marked with numbers. 

U &117 methods are used to inriuence 
people. These methods Include as one of 1 2 7^ 
the most popular the use of propaganda. 

Pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, books, 
posters, billboards, radio, movl e^ an d 
television are all mediums for the 
spread of propaganda. For example, know» 

22 -dac. kinds of things audiences want to 

hftfir. manv facts are distorted by radio 

23 c ' 


ct£A<i 

4-1 


connnentators • There are many kinds o f in- ■LZh 
formation which are distorted for propa¬ 
ganda purposes. 


The student can look up 27b and find a suggestion that the sen¬ 
tences be combined, with one subordinated to the other. The refer- 
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ence to 43fc points out an omission of a comma in a series, and 22 
marks a dangling modiSer. The instructor has also suggested that 
the writer see 23c, which refers to o\'eruse of passive sentences. Tlie 
reference to 4 calls the student’s attention to a fault that is apparent 
throughout the theme, overuse of general rather than specific de¬ 
velopment. 

The instructor has used another kind of symbol here also, the 
hyphenated number 4-1. Hyphenated numbers head discussions of 
writing methods and procedures rather than specific instructions for 
correcting errors. Sometimes, however, an instructor may think that 
the writer could profit from study of these sections and will refer to 
them in correcting themes. A reference chart of these hyphenate<l 
numbers appears on page 607. 

49c Improving writing habits 

Mechanical proficiency alone will not make a writer competent, 
but mechanical proficiency is necessary. It can be acquired—if the 
writer will learn to understand his errors, will learn the incthod.s of 
avoiding them, and will concentrate in writing and revision on cor¬ 
recting habitual mistakes. The chart on page 568 is intended to help 
the student analyze his errors, to gi^■e him a guide for special stud\', 
and to help him see which kinds of errors to look for in theme re¬ 
vision. 
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49d Record of themes and frequency of errors 

As you correct each theme, record the numbers of 
the following common errors marked by your in¬ 
structor, Use blanks at the bottom of the chart for 
other errors which occur frequently in your 'papers. 
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Glossary of usage 


Gloss 


Use idiomatic standard English; preserve useftd 
distinctions between words similar in spelling, 

meaning, or use. 

A, An, Indefinite articles (see 38k). 

Accent marks. Some foreign words, especially French words, retain in 
written English accent jnarks N\hich are part of their spelling in tlie 
original language {cafe, naivete, suede). The dictionary should he 
consulted for specific usages. Some words are used with or without the 
accent marks {role, role). 

Accept, Except. To accept means “to receive”; to except means “to 
exclude.” 


He decided to accept the bribe. 

They agreed to except the c<njtroversial paragraphs of tl»e motion. 
Except is also a function word to indicate an exceptit)n. 

They all t^uit except Johnny. 


Ad. Informal shortening of advertisentent, not appropriate in standard 
English (see 44c). 

A.D. Abbreviation of AntJO Doniini. in the N’car of Our Lord. u>eil for 
dates after the birth of Christ when dates a.d. and n.c. could be con¬ 
fused (see 44c). 

Adapt, Adept, Adopt. To adapt is “to adjust,” “to make suitable.” 

The children adapted their habits ttj their new homi’. 

Adept means “skilled, proficient.” 

She is adept at typing. 


To adopt is “to accept” or “to take as one’s own.” 

The resolution was adopted. 

He adopted the mannerisms of his teacher. 
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Adviser, Advisor. Both spellings are in current use; the ~er spelling is 
perhaps more usual. 

Affect, Effect. Affect is a verb meaning “influence.” Eff^ect is usually a 
noun meaning “result,” but it may be used as a verb meaning “cause” 
or “bring about.” 

The weather does not affect her disposition. 

The weather has no effect on her disposition. 

The envoys tried to effect a compromise. 

Aggravate. Not appropriate in standard writing in the colloquial sense of 
“annoy” or “provoke.” The standard meaning is “intensify” or “make 
more severe.” 

colloquial: The children aggravated her. 

STANDARD: The children annoyed her. 

standard: The new ointment only aggravated the disease. 

Alibi. Formally used only in the legal sense, an indication that a de¬ 
fendant was elsewhere at the time of a crime; colloquially, “an excuse. 

All right. Alright. Alright is a common misspelling for all right, accepted 
in modern dictionaries only with reservations. 

Already, All ready. Already is a single modifier meaning "'before some 
specified time.” All ready means “completely ready.” 

The team was already on the Held. 

They were all ready for the kick-off. 

All (of). Constructions with all of followed by a noun can often be made 
more concise by omission of the unnecessary of. Usually of is retained 
behveen all and a pronoun. 

He could not bribe all of them with all the money in the world. 

Alumnus, Alumnae. An alumnus is a male graduate; alumni is the plural 
of alumnus. An alumna is a female graduate; alumnae is the plural 
form of alumna. The contraction, alum, is not acceptable in standard 
English. 

Among, Between. Among distinguishes more than two; between two. 

The ribbons were distributed among the girls. 

The men divided the reward between Bob and me. 

.imoMMt. Number. Amount indicates a sum or total mass or bulk. Number 
refers to a group of which individual parts can be counted; it is a 
collective noun, singular when designating a unit, plural when desig¬ 
nating individuals. 
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A number of friends were in the lobbv. 

The number of his crimes is astounding. 

A large amount of wheat had been stored. 

Anti, But, For. To begin sentences (see 38c). 

And ivhich. Proper only when the following clause is co-ordinate with a 
previous clause introduced by tvhich. 

faulty: That was the first car I owned, and which I expected to 

cut down for a “hot rod.” 

standard: The car, which was the first I ever owned and which 1 

expected to cut down for a “hot rod,” was .... 

Angle. Currently popular in a number of collo<iuial expressions. rapidK- 
becoming trite. 

SLANG OR colloquial; Mc k'tiew all the flng/es. W'hat’s tlie an<ile on 

this? 

/Irtxiour. Not a synonym for eager. 

Me was eager (not anxiou.'i) to enter the game. 

Anytvheres. Substandard; omit tlu* .s. 

Anybody, Any body; Anyone, Any one. C.'ombine the words to make ll»e 
noun form; separate if the first portion is a moclifier. 

Anybody may come. 

Any body in the burning ruins .... 

Anyone could do tliat. 

Any one infraction of the rule .... 

Apt. Sec Liable. 

Around. Collo<juial when used for alxtut. 

There were about (not around) a thousand jieople present. 

As. Overused as a conjunction for -since. )}e(<iu\e, for, or tluit. umi.iIK 
imprecisely. 

Because (not a-s) it was raining, we went inside. 

She was happy, because (not as) she had found the hook. 

I do not kn(;w that (not as) I believe you. 

Properly as indicates contemporary times. 

Av I rounded the corner, the ear sloppetl. 

For confusion of as and like, see 38»*. 
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As to. Awkward as a substitute for a more precise preposition such as 
about or of. 

He spoke to me about (not as to) the nomination. 

At. Redundant and to be avoided in questions with where. 

M^cre was he? (not Where was he at? or Where at was he?) 

Athletics. Plural in form, but singular in number. 

Auto. Not yet standard for automobile. 

Au’ful, Axvfully. Overworked as a vague intensive: awfully good, awfully 
had. Since the words are overworked, their effectiveness is blunted. In 
writing they are best used only to mean “awe-inspiring.” 

Bad. When used as subject complement, sometimes confused with the 
adverb badly (see 37b). 

Siie felt had (not badly) all day. 

B.C. Abbreviation of before Christ, used to mark dates that could be con¬ 
fused with dates in the Christian era (see 44c). 

Because. Not an appropriate connective to introduce a noun clause (see 
38f). 

The reason is that (not because) I am afraid. 

Being as, Beings as. Nonstandard usage for since or because. 

Because (not being as) I live here, I know what I am doing. 

Between. See Among. 

Blond, Blonde. A tendency remains in writing to preserve the feminine e 
ending of the French word. As a noun fj/oncf refers to men, blonde to 
women. 

Broke. Used to mean “out of money,” broke is slang, not standard English; 
“financially embarrassed” as a substitute, however, is trite and affected. 

Bunch. Collo(piial and overused to mean “group.” 

A group (not a bunch) of students .... 

A large amount (not a bunch) of material .... 

Burst, Bust. Standard principal parts are burst, burst, hurst. Bust or 
busted in the sense of “burst” is nonstandard. 

But, Hardly, Only, Scarcely. Negative words which should not be used 
with another negative (see also Double negative). 

He hod (not didn't have) but one alternative. 

He knew (not didn’t know) only one ans>ver. 

I hardly (not don’t hardly) think so. 
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But that. But what. Used for that, but that is redundant and but uhat 
is nonstandard. 


He did not doubt that (not but what or but that) she would finalK 
agree. 


Can, May. A distinction is preserved in standard English between may, 
referring to permission, and can, referring to ability. 

Mother, may I (have I permission to) go swimming? 

I can (am able to) swim across the pool. 

Cannot, Can’t help but. A double negative (see But, Ilardhj, etc.) used 
only colloquially. 

I cannot help thinking (not cannot help but think) she is honest. 


Cannot. Also acceptably spelled can not. 

Can't hardly. See But, Hardly, etc. 

Case. Overworked and jargonic in expressions like “in this case ’ or “in 
the case of’ (see 41b). 

Censor, Censure, Censer. To censor means “to examine.’’ especially to 
examine printed matter for possible objections. To censtdre means “to 
reprimand” or “to condemn.” A censer is a receptach* for incense, esp<-- 
eially in religious ceremonies. 


Half the story was censored. 

The students condemned their treasurer in a vote of censure. 
Choir Ijoys carried the cen.'iers. 


Circumstarwes. Currently inisuse<l anti overusetl in j.irgonie writing; use 
a more exact expression. 

He was in great difficulty (ntit in very difficult circumstances). 


Cite, Sight, .Site. 
“spectacle.” A 


To cite means “to refer 
site mt‘ans a “location.” 



Sight means “view” or 


He cited an old legal doeumenl. 

The mountains below were a beautiful sight. 
We visited the site of the new biiiltling. 


Combine. Collotpiial as a noun meaning “eomhination.” 

Several business houses combined (not formed a combine) to svip- 
ply the needs of the new eollege. 

Complected. A tlialect t)r collotjuial substitute for complexioned. 

She was light-comvlexioned foot light-complected). 
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Conscience, Conscious. Conscience is a noun referring^ to a sense of 
rightness. Conscious is an adjective meaning * awake or aware or 
“active mentally.” 

Let your conscience be your guide. 

I was not conscious of his fear. 

Contact. Currently overused and loosely used, especially overworked as 
a verb synonym for talk with, telephone, ask about, advise, inform. 

query, write to, call upon (see also 31a). 

Could of. Sometimes, because of its sound, mistakenly written for could 

have. 

He could have (not could of) looked up the word in the dictionary. 

Council, Counsel, Consul. Council means “advisory board” or “group. 
Counsel means “advice” or, especially in law, “the man who gives 
advice.” A consul is a “government official.” 

He was elected to the administrative council. 

The dean counseled him to leave school. 

He was American consul in Brazil. 

Couple. Colloquial in the sense of "two” or "about two.’ 

I gave him Uvo (not a couple of) dollars. 

Cunning. Colloquial in the sense of "attractive.” 

In the \rindow was an attractive (not cunning) blue gown. 

In standard usage cunning means "shrewd.” 

Cute. Overworked colloquially as a vague way of expressing approval. 

She was an attractive (or charming or pleasant or lovely, not cute) 
girl. 

Data. Originally the plural form of Latin datum, often considered singu- 
lur in colloquial usage, but still plural in standard English. StfQtQ and 
phenomena are plurals of the same sort. 

These (not this) data confirm (not confirms) the theoiy. 

Date. A useful colloquialism meaning “appointment or to make ;m 
appointment/* or ^^the person with whom an appointment is made ; 
not standard English. 

Deal. Currentlv oveiAvorked as a vague slang term for any ^transaction or 
arrangement or situation. A more specific term is preferable. 

Didn’t ought. See Had ought, etc. 
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Different than. Different to. Different from is the preferred idiom, al¬ 
though different than is recognized as common usage. 

Disregardless. Substandard; use regardless. 

Don’t. A contraction of do not not acceptable after it or he or .die. 

It does not (or doesn't in conv’ersation, not don’t) seem wise to 

question the decision. 

Double negative. Although a double negative is conceived in some 
languages as a device for enforcing the negative sense, two negatives 
are not used in the same negative statement in modern standard 
English. 

We did (not didn’t do) nothing wrong. 

We did not sec anyhodij (not nobody) on the pier. 

Two negatives are used in the same statement in English to give var\ ing 
emphasis to a positive idea. 

It was not impossible to see their meaning. 

I was not totally unimpressed by the speech. 

Doubt. Doubt that implies a negative; doubt if or doubt whether as¬ 
sumes that tlicre is room for doubt. 

I doubt that he will come (presumably he will not). 

I doubt if he will come (probablv he will not, but h<? nia\’). 

Dove. Colloquial for dived. 

Due to. Like owing to or on account of, due to is originally an adjecti\-e 
modifier (The delay was due to the ic\’ roads). Its use as an a<lviThi.il 
modifier is iu)t generally accepted as standard English, althougli it 
has long been common in introductory adverbial phrases (Due to 
unavoidable circumstances, the deliver\' has bei*n dela\ctl). liecau.'^c of 
is the preferable adverbial itlioin. 

hecausc of (not due to) the ies’ r«)ads. the bus was late. 

other. One another. Many careful writers distinguish, using each 
other to refer to only two anti one another to refer to more (liaii 

Effect. See Affect. 

Either, Neither. Singular in number anti usetl to designate one oi two, 
not one of more tlian two (see also Loch other). 

Neither Johi» nor Jack is eligible. 

Any (not either) of the three books has the information. 

Enthuse. Collotjuial and overwt)rketl for be enthusiastic or tnalo- enthu¬ 
siastic. 

Equally as. A wordy confusion of as good as anti cyually. 
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My cake was as good as Sue’s. 

The cakes were equally (not equally as) good. 

Etc. Abbreviation for et cetera meaning “and so forth,” appropriate only 
when statistics or lists justify abbreviations. And etc. is redundant; 
ct means “and.” 

Except. See Accept. 

Expect. Colloquial in the sense of “suppose” or “suspect 

I suppose (not expect) that his paper is finished. 

Extra. Colloquial or dialectal in the sense of “unusually.” 

The coffee was unusually (not extra) good. 

Fact, The fact that. Often overused as a roundabout way of saying that. 

He was aware that (not of the fact that) eveiybody disliked his 

plan. 

Famed. Used for famous or well known, famed usually suggests journal¬ 
ese or amateur writing. 

Farther. Further. A useful distinction, not universally made, prefers 
farther as the comparaHve form of far in expressions involving space 
and further to mean “in addition.” Modem dictionaries recognize the 

interchangeable use of the two words. 

Feature. Used to mean “emphasize” or “give prominence to. feature is 
becoming standard usage, but the word has been so ovenvorked in 
this sense by journalists and press agents that it bears watching. Usu¬ 
ally a more exact woi^d is preferable. In e.xpressions like Can you 
feature that?” the word is slang. 

Felloiv. Colloquial in the sense of “man, friend, person, individual. 

Feu’er, Less. Fewer is used in distinctions involving numbers of indi¬ 
viduals, less in relation to value, degree, or quantity'. 

The course will not be offered for fewer than ten students. 

The receipts were less than the expenditures. 

Figure. Colloquial for think, expect, suppose, conclude, believe. 

I did not expect (not figure) the course to be difBcult. 

Fine, Colloquial as an adverb. 

She sang well (not fine or just fine). 

Fix. In standard English a verb meaning “make fast.” The word is 
colloquial as a noun meaning “predicament” and as a verb meanm'i 
“repair.” but the latter use is common in much writing. 

Folks. Colloquial for people or relatives. 
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Formally, Formerly. Formally means “in a formal manner”; formerly 
means “previously.” 

We had to dress formally for the part).-. 

She was formerly a dress designer. 

Funny. Colloquial, overused, and imprecise in the sense of “strange.” 
“odd,” “unusual,” “perplexed.” A more exact word is preferaljk'. 


Get, Got. Useful verbs and the basis of manv standard idioms, but also 

# 

used in mam- colloquial aiid slang expressions (The song gets me. 
The pain got him in the back. Bt-tler get wise)- Us<*cl to mean “must” 
or “ought to,” got is colloquial and usuall)- redundant. 

We must (or have to, not have got to) finish b\' evening. 


Good. An adjective, not to be confused with well, the ct)rresponding 
adverb (see 37a). 

Good and. Collotjuial as an intensive. 

He was very (not good and) angry. 


Gotten. Alternative form for got as past participle for the verb get. 

Graduate. The idiom “to he graduated from” is often preferrerl in 
standard English (He was graduated from Harvard in 1953). In¬ 
formally the usual idiom is “graduate from” (He will graduate from 
high school in June). 

Guess. Many dictionaries now accept guess in the sense of “belie\’e.” 
“suppose,” “think,” but most careful writers and speakers restrict it 
to colloquial usage. 


Had of. Konstandartl for had (see also Could of). 

1 wish he had (not had of) told nu‘. 

Held ought, Dieln't ought. Hadn't ought. Nonstandard reduiwlant fonns 
for ought or .should. 

He otight not (or should not, not hadn't ought to) .speak dis- 

respectfullv to his mf)(her. 

Hang. Princip.'d parts of the veih are hang. hung, hung, e.xcept to ic fri 
to death hv hanging, when they are hang, hangeul, hanged. 

We hung the new picture. 

Tlic murderer hanged. 

Hardly. See But, Hardly, etc. 

Healthful, Healthy. A distinction gradually breaking down restricts 
healthful to mean “conducive to health” and healthy to mean "possess 
ing health.” 
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Heap, Heaps. Colloquial in the sense of “a great deal. 

He made a great deal (not a heap of or heaps of) money, 


Heighth. Common misspelling for height. 

Hisself. Vulgate for himself; not acceptable. 

Honorable. Used as a title of respect, mainly for people of prestige in 
political office. It is usually preceded by the and used only with a 
full name (The Honorable John H. Jones or the Honorable Mr. Jones 
not Honorable Jones or the Hon. Jones). 

Human. Originally an adjective, human is now often used as a noun 
meaning "human being.” Some modern dictionaries accept the noun 
use as standard, although others label it colloquial. 


Idea. A handy word which careless writers readily overuse. A more 
e.xact word is often preferable. 

Mij purpose (not my idea) is to become a nurse. 

The theme (not the idea) of the book is that crime never pays. 

If, Whether. If implies uncertaint); whether implies an alternative. 

If he will trust me, I shall tell him. 

I shall tell him, whether or not he believes me. 

Impersonal constructions. Impersonal constructions are troublesome in 
English; there is no one good solution. Constructions with one are 
permissible but sometimes confusing, because one is also a number. 
One's is especially awkward, but may be replaced by his. They, tt, 
and you are often confusing because the reader does not know at 
once whether these words being used in an impersonal construction 
are personal pronouns having antecedents (see 29e). Constructions 
with there are uneconomical, but sometimes useful (see 23-4, 23b). 
Despite the weakness of the passive voice (see 23c), it often offers 
tlie best substitute for an impersonal construction. Often impersonal 
constructions can be recast in an active sentence. 

iMPEHSONAL: While traveling, one should be sure to learn the 

languages of the countries he visits. 

active: Travelers should be sure to learn the languages of 

the countries they visit. 

For inconsistency in impersonal constructions, see 17b, 33k. 

Imply, Infer. To imply is "to suggest a meaning”; to infer is “to draw 
a conclusion from evidence” (see also 40d). 

The attorney implied that the witness was lying. 

The jury inferred that the attorney was trxang to discredit the 

witness. 
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In, Into. In implies rest or motion within a restricted area; into is 
preferable to indicate motion from the outside to the inside. 

She lives in town. 

We drove into town. 


In back of. Redundant and collotjuial; prefer behind. 

In regards to. Nonstandard; use in regiard to. 

Individual. Loosely used, and often overused, as a synonym for person; 
best used as a noun to emphasize that persons arc separate and unique. 

Students are not merely names in a curtl file; they are individuals. 


Infer. See Imply. 

Inferior than. Nonstandard; use inferior to. 

Ingenious, Ingenuous. Infienious means “having or giving evidence of 
resourceful intelligence.” It can be used of either persons (an ingen/on.s 
strategist) or things (an ingenious device). Ingenuous means naivel)' 
frank.” Except for things closelv associated with people (an ingcntious 
proposal), it is used onlv of persons. 

Inside of. Usually redundant; omit of. 

Invite. Restricted in standard usage to use as a verb, not acceptable as 
a substitute for invitation. 

I asked Joe for an invitation (not an invite) to llie <lance. 
Irregartlless. Nonstandard; use regardless. 

It. Usually to be avoided in imjx'rsonal constructions, cspc’cially in 
locutions like ‘7f says in tlie l>ook .... in ^^’hich >7 seems to have 

an antecedent but does not (see 29a). 

Its, It's. Its is a modifier, possessiv'e form of U. It s is the cojitraction i>f 

it is. 


Kind, Sort. Singular words, which formally can he modified only by 
singular demonstrative adjectives, this or that, blural fonns, those 
kinds or these .sorts, arc used, and colloquially kitul and sort arc com¬ 
monly treated as if they were plural (these kind). 

Kind of. Collofpiial as the erjuivalcnt of .sonietchat, rather. 

Kind of a. Collo(|uial. 

Lay. For ccjnfusion of forms <»f lay and lie, s<'e 34a. 

Lead, Led. Lead is the pre.sent tense of the verb. Hecause of the sinularits' 
in pronunciation, the past tense. led. is often misspelled as lead, the 
name of the mineral. 


He led (not lead) the horse to s\ater, 


Less. See Fewer. 

Let, Leave. Sometimes confused in idiomatic expressions. 
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Let (not leave) it alone. 

Let (not leave) the men stay. 

Liable, Apt, Likely. Formally liable and apt are not used in the sense 
of likely. 

She is not likely (not liable or apt) to tell her teacher. 

Strictly, liable means “responsible for” or “subject to.” 

He is liable for the damage he caused. 

Apt means “has an aptitude for.” 

Marie is an apt pupil. 

Lie. For confusion of forms of lie and lay, see 34a. 

Like. For misuse as a conjunction, see 38e. 

Line. Jargonic or slang or redundant in certain current uses. 

He sells books (not Selling books is his line). 

I want to buy something similar to (not along the lines of) the 

dress in the window. 

He was deceiving her (not handing her a line). 

Loan. Now generally accepted as a synonym of lend; many careful 
writers, however, use loan only as a noun and prefer lend as a verb. 

Locate. Provincial as a synonym for remember or take up residence. 

Lot(s} of. Colloquial as a synonym for many. 

Love. Currently misused as a synonym for like. Use an exact word. 

Lower case (!c). Letters which are not capitals; printers who set type 
by hand kept these letters handy in the “lower case” (see 44b). 

Mad. Colloquial in tlie sense of "angry'.” Use angry or a more exact 
word like vexed, furious, annoyed. 

Math. Clipped form of mathematics, not appropriate in formal writing. 

Might of. Use might have, or for colloquial use its contraction, might've 
(see Could of). 

Mighty. As a s)’non)'m for very not acceptable in standard English, al- 
tliough common in certain areas as a colloquialism. 

She was a very (not mighty) pretty girl. 

Moral, Morale. Moral is a modifier, concerning the preference of right 
over wrong; morale is a noun suggesting good spirits and a healthy 
attitude. 

George Washington was a moral man. 

The victory improved the soldiers’ morale. 
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More than one. Logically plural, sanctioned by custom as singular except 
when the meaning clearly requires a plural verb. 


More than one man is eager to marry her. 

If there are more than one apiece, they should be divided as equally 
as possible. ^ 


Most. Colloquial as a synonym for almost. 

I am home almost (not most) every evening. 

Movie. Gaining in popularity as a synon^mi for motion picture but not 
generally accepted for formal discourse. 

Muchly. Nonstandard; use much. 

Must. Colloquial as a noun cxpressiott (see 31a). 

Myself. For misuse as a substihite for I or me, see 33i. 


Names. Names of persons used in writing should be spelled correctly and 
should be given in full. Citation of an author in the text of a paper 
should include the first name, unless the person is so well known tluU 
there is no possibility of confusion (Shakespeare, Shellev, but Ed¬ 
win Arlington Robinson, Bertrand Russell). 

Nature. Jargonic in certain current wordy expressions (see 41b). 

The job was difficult (not of a difficult nature). 

Neither. Used of two; sec Either. 

Neither . . . nor. Use as correlatives. 

She could neither set up her experiment nor (not or) conduct it. 

Neologism. A new word, not yet accepted by standard tlietionaries. 

Nice. Colloquial as a synonym for affable, agreeable, amiable, congenial, 
considerate, and so on through the alphabet. Prefer a more exact word. 
Carefully used, nice means ‘'precise,” “exact.” “discriminating.” 

Nice and. Colloquial as an intensive. 

The coffee was pleasanthj (not nice and) hot. 

Nominative absolute. A construction not part of the basic sentence pat¬ 
tern but having a verbal and a subject. 

The three minutes having elapsed, the tnnpire blew his whistle. 

The construction readily becomes dangling, and shouki be used with 
caution (see 22). 

None. None as a subject takes a singular or plural verb depending upon 
tts meaning. 

si.NcuLAn: None of you f? to blame. 

PLUMAL: None but the brave deserve the fair. 
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Not ... as. Some writers on usage have objected to this usage. They 
prefer 

He is not so (rather than not as) dull as his younger brother. 

Either construction is now generally considered acceptable. 

Nowheres. Substandard; omit the s. 

Number. Use with caution. 

Many (dozens or hundreds or thousands, but not a great number) of 

students will participate. 

Number as a grammatical concept refers to singular and plural (see 
45-12). 

Of. Confused with have. See Could of. Might of. 

On the part of. Often a clumsy equivalent of by. 

One. For one in impersonal constructions, see 17b, 33k, and Impersonal 
constructions; see also More than one. 

Only. For the position of only, see 21-5. 

Out of. Prefer out (oUt the door; not out of the door). 

Outside of. The of is usually best omitted (outside the bam, not outside 
of the bam). Outside of is colloquial in the sense of “except.” 

He failed all his examinations except that in chemistry (not outside 

of chemistry). 

Over with. Colloquial in the sense of “done,” “finished with,” “ended,” 
“completed.” 

Over-all. Useful as a synonym for general, but currently overused; accu> 
rately used in a phrase like the over-all length. 

Part, On the part of. Often used in wordy writing. 

WORDY; There was some objection, on the part of the administra¬ 
tion, to the moral tone of the skits. 

revised; The administration objected to the moral tone of the skits- 

Party. Not usually acceptable in formal composition as a synonjTn for 
person; used in legal papers (party of the first part) and by telephone 
operators (Here is your party). 

Past. Preferred to passed as a modifier or complement. 

His troubles were past (rather than passed). 

Passed. Preferred to past as a verb form. 

She passed (rather than past) the examination. 

Per cent. Acceptable forms either per cent or percent. 

Per. The prefix per- should not be confused with pre- (see 45-6). 
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Phone. Colloquial; in formal composition use telephone. 

Phone up. Substandard; use telephone, call on the telephone, or for more 
famib'ar uses, call up. 

Picture. Vague and usually jargonic. 


jARCONic: I gave them the picture in a few minutes. 

IMPROVED: I described my troubles. 

FURTHER improved: I explained why I needed five dollars. 

Piece. Colloquial in the sense “a short distance.” 

Plan on. Colloquial in some uses (plan to go, not plan on going; plan to 
see, not pUin on seeing). 

PUnty. Not acceptable as an intensive (excellent, not plenty good). 
Poorly, Colloquial in the sense “in poor health.” 

The prefix pre- should not be confused with per- (see 45-6). 
Prejudice. A noun form, it should not be confused xsith prejudiced, a 
modifier. 


He was prejudiced (not prejudice) against John. 

Presence. The noun form corresponding to to be present (The chairman 
requests your presence on the platform); to be distinguished from 
presents, plural of present. 

Preposition with lime word. Unnecessary prepositions with a time word 
arc usually discouraged in formal writing. 

colloquial: Til see you on Saturday. 

REVISED: I shall see you Saturday. 

Principal, Principle. The two words should be distinguished. Principal 
can be a modifier meaning “first in importance” (I answered Itis prin¬ 
cipal objections), or a noun naming somebody or soinetlung first in 
importance (a high school principal, the principals in the fight). Prin¬ 
ciple is always a noun (The law of tlie conservation of matter formu¬ 
lates a fundamental principle in physics; Machiavelli lias been accused 
of having no principles). See also 40a. 

Pt’of. Slang when used as a common noun (I like the course, but not the 
Pj'of). Acceptable in journalistic and informal writing as an abbrevia¬ 
tion with a full name (Prof. George B. Sanders, but Professor Sanders). 
Best formal style recuiires that professor be written out in all titles. 
roved, Proven. Proved is the only form having historical foundation, and 
IS preferred; proven is increasing, and is commonly accepted. The verb 
to prove i.s often used carelessly of statements which are not proved; 
often forms of “to suggest,” “to imply,” “to indicate” would be more 
accurate. 


Quite. Generally accepted, although often unnecessars', in the sense of 
entirely” (r/ulte dead, frozen (fuite to the bottom); collo(]uial in the 
sense “somewhat,” "rather” (tjuite cold, (piitc a big job). 
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Raise. The forms of raise, meaning “to lift’* are readily confused with 
those of rise, meaning “to stand up” or “to move against the direction 
of gravity” (see 34a). Raise is now generally accepted as a synonym of 
rear in the sense “bring to maturity,” but many writers prefer rear 
when referring to human beings. 

Rate. Currently overused and misused; slang in some usages (He does 
not rate with us). 

Re. In the sense “about,” used for formal purposes only in legal docu¬ 
ments and skeletonized commercial writing. 

Real. Colloquial as an intensive (It was a real nice clam bake). Use really, 
very, or a word expressive enough so that it needs no intensive. 

Really. A useful word frequently overused and misused so that it clutters 

sentences. 


INEFFECTUAL.: 

REVISED: 

.redundant: 

revised: 


He had been really traveling. 
He was gasping for breath. 

It was really true. 

It was true. 


Reason is because. A common but somewhat illogical expression avoided 
by careful writers (see 38f). A reason is a reason; it is not because. 
At best, the construction is wordy and awkward; often it results from 
choosing the wrong subject. 

A\MCWAnD: The reason I want to be an engineer is because I like 

mathematics. 

revised: I want to be an engineer because I like mathematics. 


Reason ivhy. Usually redundant (The reason why I like to swim. . . .), 
omit xohy. In manv sentences reason, also, can be omitted and the struc¬ 
ture strengthened. 

WORDY: The reason why I hate the sight of cows is that I had to 
milk so many of them. 

revised: I had to milk so many cows that I hate the sight of them; 

or I hate the sight of cows because I had to milk so many 
of them. 


Reckon. Colloquial and ine.xact as a synonym for believe, suppose, as¬ 
sume. 

Refer back. Redundant; omit back. 

Rcpetiiion. Careless repetition is often the basis of wordiness (see 41a). 
It may be a symptom of a feeble or badly used vocabulary, or a sign 
of faulty sentence structure (see 27a). Repetition of words can be a 
useful device for emphasis; for an example, see 23-7. Sometimes words 
must be repeated for clarit>'; there is no good synonym for eye, for 
instance, and if the writer cannot avoid repetition by careful structure 
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or by using more exact words like iris, pupil, and the like, he should re¬ 
peat eye when he needs to. 

Respectfully, Respectively. Resjjectfulltj means “in a respectful manner” 
(respectfully submitted); respectively means “in the specified order.” 

“severally” (The balloons were identified as 4b, 5a, and 2z rcsvec- 
tively). 

Reverend. Used in standard English with the first name or initials of the 
person described or with tlie title Mr. (see 44c). 

Reverend William Dimity 
Reverend W. L. Dimity 
the Reverend Mr. Dimity 

Right. Informal as an intensive in expressions like “right away”; prefer 
immediately, at once, promptly, etc. A localism in the sense of “very.” 

It was a very (not right) good fight. 

Rise. Forms of rise should not be confused with forms of raise (see Raise 
and 34a). 


Said. Avoid said as a modifier; if necessary, use this, that, these, and tlie 
like. 


Having rejected the motion (not the said motion), the committee 
adjourned. 

Same. Avoid same as a noun. 

Having made his bed he must lie in it (not in same). 

Scarcely. Not to be used with another negative (sec Dotihlc negative). 

There was scarcely (not was not scarcely) any butter. 

Seem. A useful word, often misused or overused, espceialK’ as a <jiialifica- 
tion in constructions like “it would seem that.” 


The evidence suggests (not would seem to suggest) that Shake¬ 
speare was onec a schoolmaster. 


Seldom ever. Redundant; omit ever. 

Set. Forms of set shoultl not lie confused with those of .vii, see o4a. 

Set-up. Slang in the sense of “an easy victory,” and currently overused in 
jargonic writing to mean anything relatetl t<» organi/aition, condition, 
or circumstances (I liked the new set-up). Trv to use an exact word. 

Shall. Commonly indistinguishabU* from will; for the distinction main¬ 
tained by careful writers and speakers see 35f. 

Shape. Colloquial in the sense of “condition,” “manner.’ 

She was well trained (not in good shape) for the tournament. 
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Should. For distinctions between should and would, see 35f. 

Should of. Mistaken form of should have; see Could of. 

Show. Colloquial as a synonym for chance, opportunity; colloquial also as 
a synonym for moving picture, play. 

Show up. Not acceptable in standard English in either the sense ‘‘arrive” 
. (Jim did not show up) or the sense “expose” (He is no gentleman, and 
Mary showed him up). 

Sic. For the correct use of sic see 48-4. 

Sign up. Sign up for. Sign up with. Not acceptable in standard English. 
Sit. Forms of sit should not be confused with those for set (see 34a). 
Situated. Often used redundantly. 

The house was in (not situated in) the tenement district. 

Situation. Currently misused in jargonic writing; a more exact word is 
usually preferable. 

Size. Not generally accepted as a modifier (this size of dress, not this size 
dress). 

So. Avoid the excessive use of so to join independent clauses (see 27a, 
27c). 

Some. Not acceptable in standard English to indicate vague approval. 
It was an exciting (not some) game. 

Somebodys else. The sign of the possessive appears on the last word (see 
45a). Use somebody else’s. 

Sometime, Some time. One word in the sense “occasion,” “some other 
time”; two words in the sense “a period of time.” 

Come up to see me sometime. 

The repairs will require some time. 

Somewhat of. Avoid. 

Sir Andrew resembles (not was somewhat of) a beanpole. 

Somewheres. Substandard. Omit the s. 

Sort. See Kind. 

Sort of. Sort of a. Both are clumsy and colloquial. 

I was rather (not sort of) tired. 

He was an amateur (not a sort of a) plumber. 

Speak, Speech. The difference between the vowel sequence in the v<Tb 
speak and the noun speech is fruitful of spelling errors. 

State. Currently misused as a loose equivalent of say, remark, observe, 
declare. Carefully used, to state is “to declare in a formal statement.” 

The board stated that the coach’s contract would not be renewed. 

The coach said (not stated) that practice would be postponed until 
four-thirty. 
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Stationary, stationery. Stationarij is a modifier meaning “not movable” or 
“not moving”; stationery is a noun meaning “writing materials.” They 
can be distinguished by remembering that letters are written with 
stationery. 

Stop. Colloquial in sense of “to stay.” 

Stress. A useful word, currently being overused, especially in journalism. 

Such. Colloquial as an intensive. 

COLLOQUIAL: It was such a warm day. 

STANDARD: It was a ver\' warm day or It was hot. 

y * 

Careless use of such as a modifier encourages jargon. 

JAHCONIC: Departments must restrict such c.xpenditures to budgeted 
totals, and only such requisitions will be approved. 

REVISED: Departments must stay within their budgets; requisitions 

will be approved only if they are backed by budgeted 
funds. 

Suit, Suite. Suit, the commoner word, can be either a verb yourself) 
or a noun (a tailor-made suit). Suite, only a noun, has several special¬ 
ized uses (The ambassador and his suite occupied a suite of rooms). 

Suspicion. A noun, not appropriately used to supplant the excellent verb 
suspect. 

Sure. Colloquial as an intensive. 

He was certainly angry (not sure sore). 

Swell. Not acceptable in standard English as a modifier; xisc good, excel¬ 
lent, or preferably, some more exact modifier. 


Take and. Colloquial in most uses. 

He whacked (not took and whacked) down the hornet’s ne.st. 

Take sick. Not generally accepted in standard English; prefer heeaine ill 
or a more exact expression. 

Terrible, Terribly. Overused and misused; collofjuial as g<TieraI intr-iisives 
(She is a terribly sweet girl) and as blanket words signiiying anything 
Unpleasant (I had been vaccinated and felt terrible). 

Terrific. Recently misused and overused; not a genera! synonym for any- 
tiling large, impressive, dramatic, sigtufirant, dexterous, or important; 
a word so aljused that it Ciiii now scarcely be used in its stainlard 
meaning, “causing terror.” 

That. As a function word introducing a clause, that can often be omitted 
to good effect, especially in informal and colhxjiiial English. 

I told him he need not come (that not necessary). 

In more complicated writing that can be omitted only with caution (sec 
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30c). It is usually required with the second of two parallel clauses (see 
26c). It is required when the clause comes first. 

That he was cra^ had not occurred to me. 

That is usually necessary when preceded by an impersonal construc¬ 
tion. 

That there. Substandard; omit there. 

Their, There, They’re. Commonly confused in spelling. There, which can 
be remembered by its similarity to where, means “in that place” (Lie 
there, Nipper). Tneir is the possessive of they (see 33-2). They’re, the 
contraction of they are, is not acceptable in formal composition. 

These. These should be avoided as a substitute for the (see 38-6, 38k). 

These kind. These sort. See Kind. 

They’re. See Their. 

This. This should be avoided as a substitute for the (see 38-6, 38k); for 
faulty and vague reference with this, see pp. 300, 302. 

This here. Substandard; omit here. 

Tho. A variant spelling of though, not preferred for formal composition. 

Those. Avoid those as an intensive with no reference. 

He looked back fondly on his (not those) old college days. 

Through, Through with. Colloquial in the sense of “finished.” 

Have you not finished (not Aren’t you through with) the experiment? 

Thusly. Vulgate; use thus. 

To, Too, Two. Distinguish the function word to (to the game, leam to 
read) from the adverb too (too sick, too hot), and the numeral two 
(two seats on the aisle). 

To be. For the faulty use of forms of to be in an equation see 25. 

Toward, Towards. Alternative forms; toward is more common in the 
United States. 

Try and. Try to is preferred in standard English. 

Unique. For the misuse of unique, see 37e. 

Up. Useful in verb-adverb combinations (see 34-4); can frequently be 
separated from the verb, but often the sense is clearer and the con¬ 
struction smoother if up is kept close to the verb. 

A\MCWAnD: He made his mind up. 

revised: He made up his mind. 

Used to. The d is elided in speech but not omitted in writing. 

We used to (not use to) go to the beach every summer. 

Used to could. Vulgate for used to be able. 
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Very. The most useful intensive, but since it is usually onlv an intensive, 
with relatively little meaning, it is as likely to weaken writing as to 
strengthen it. Most good writers use very sparingly. The older practice 
was to forbid the use of very before a past participle without an inter- 
vening much (very much pleased, not very pleased). The distinction is 
still maintained in much formal writing. 

Video. Rapidly growing in popularity at this writing to pertain to the 

^ansmission of television images, but not yet accepted as standard 
English. 

Vulgate English. English not generally accepted (see pp. 436-37). 


Wait on. Except in the sense of “serve,” use wait for. 

We have been waiting for (not on) you. 

Want for. In most constructions, omit tlie for. 

I want (not want for) you to meet her. 

Want in. Want out. Not accepted in the United States. 

The cat wants to get out (not wants out). 

Ways. Colloquial for way in the sense “a distance.” 

It was a long way (not ways) to the road. 


To be used with caution as an indefinite or editorial subject (see p. 
153). ' ^ 

Weather. Frequently confused in spelling with whether (I asked him 
whether or not we could depend upon fair weather). 

Well. An adjective in the sense “in good health.” “cured” (The patient is 
now recovered, and is (juite well); an adverb corresponding to tl»e 
adjective good, but not to be confused with it. 


She played her part well (not good). 
The blueprints look good (not well). 


Eor forms, see p. 380; for faulty use of adveib after a linking verb, see 

37b. 


Should not be confused with that (see 331). 

When. Avoid the tohen-clause in a definition (see .38f). 

Where. Collo(|uial wlicn substituted for that. 

I noticed in the paper that Senator Jones is a candi<late for r<*- 
clection (not I see by the paper where Senator Jones is up for 
re-cIcction). 

Where at. In most constructions, omit the at. 

Where is he? (not Where at is he? or Where is he at?), 
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Whether. See If. 

Which. For which after and, see And which; for the use of which to refer 
to human beings, see p. 328. 

While. Often carelessly used as a synonym for although or and (see 38d). 
Who, Whom. Pressure of sentence pattern encourages the replacing of 
whom by who (see 33h). 

Who’s, Whose. Who's is the contraction of who is; whose is the possessive 
form of who (see p. 328). In all but the most formal contexts, whose 
may replace the awkward of which. 

The dog, whose nose (not the nose of which) was full of porcupine 
quills. . . . 

Will. Sometimes distinguished from shall; for the distinction, see 35f. 
Wire. Informal for either telegram or telegraph. 

Without. Colloquial as a substitute for unless. 

I will not stay unless (not without) you raise my wages. 

Wood, Woods. In the United States either is acceptable as a synonMn of 

forest. ^ 

Worst kind. Worst way. Not acceptable in the sense ‘ ver\' much. 

Would have. Often awkward. 


If they had (not would have) done that. . . . 

Would of. Mistaken form of would have (see Could of). 

You. To be used with caution in impersonal constructions (see 17b, 33k, 
and Impersonal constructions). 

You all. Colloquial Southern form as the plural of you; not acceptable tor 
formal composition. 
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A, an, use of, p. 392, sec. 38k 
Abbreviations: 
faulty, sec. 44c 
in footnotes, pp. 551-52 
periods used with, sec. 43a 
Abstract of Census, p. 524 
Abstract words, pp. 413-14 
weak use of, sec. 40d 
Accent marks, sec. 50 
Accept, except, sec. 50 
Accusative case, see Objective comple¬ 
ment 

Action urged in conclusion, pp. 123-24 
Actor-action-goal pattern, pp. 182-86 
A.D., sec. 50 
Ad, sec. 50 

Adapt, adept, adopt, sec. 50 
Addresses, punctuation with, sec. 43n» 
Adjective as complement, order of, p. 
210 

Adjective phrases and clauses, order of, 

pp. 210-11 

Adjectives, p. 209 {see also Modifiers) 
comparison of, pp. 379-80 
forms of, pp. 375-70 
misuse of, see. 37 
Adopt, sec. 50 

Adverbs, p. 209 {see also Modifiers) 
comparison of, pp. 379-80 
conjunctive, pp. 389-91 

careless or excessive use of, sec. 38j 
forms of, pp. 375-76 
limiting, order of, p. 211 
misuse of, sec. 37 

modifying modifiers, order of, p. 211 
O) direction, order of, pp. 211-12 
Adviser, advisor, sec. 50 
Affect, effect, see. 50 
Agglutination, p. 311 
Aggravate, sec. 50 


•Agreement: 

of pronoun, p. 326, sec. 33 

faulty with indefinite pronoun, 

see. 33a 

of subject and verb. p. 367, sec. 36 
alternative subject, sec. 36b 
compound subject, sec. 36a 
Agricultural Index, p. 521, sec. 46 
Alibi, sec. 50 
All {of), sec. 50 
All right, alright, sec. 50 
Alreadtj, all ready, see. 50 
Alumnus, alumna, sec. 50 
A»ncricon Cttllcge Dictiotianj, p. 405 
reproduction of, p. 410 
American Men of Science, p. 523 
American usage, pp. 438-39 
Among, bettceen, see. 50 
Amount, number, sec. 50 
Analogy; 

as illustration, p. 39 
in forming plurals, p. 499 
misused, pp. 51-52 
Analysis, pp. 32-36 

chronological, pp. 33-34 
inadequate, sec. 6 
of a topic, pp. 4-5 
structural, pp. 32-33 
Analytic graiiiinar, p. 311 
And, hut, for, to begin sentences, sec. 
38c 

Anderson, Sherwood, p. 37 
And sec. 50 

Attgle, sec. 50 
Anglo-Saxon, p. 312 

spelling dependent on, p. 498, see. 
45c 

Ante-, anti-, distinguished, p. 495 
Antecedent, p. 326 
Anxious, sec. 50 
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Anybody, any body; anyone, any one, 
sec. 50 

Anywheres, sec. 50 
Apostrophe: 

faulty use of, sec. 45a 
wor<^ requiring, p. 497 
Appositive modifiers, p. S78 
faulty reference of, sec. 28b 
Approach to material, see Point of 
view, tone 
Apt, sec. 50 

Arguing in a circle, sec. 9d 
Argument, omissions in, sec. 9e 
Around, sec. 50 
Art Index, p. 521 
Articles, pp. 378, 391-92 
confusion of, sec. 38k 
As, sec. 50 
Aspect, p. 352 

Assumptions, faulty, in logic, sec. 9b 

As to, sec. 50 

Af, sec. 50 

Athletics, sec. 50 

Authority of evidence, sec. 8d 

Auto, sec. 50 

Awful, awfully, sec. 50 

Background in introduction, pp. 112- 

13 

Bad, sec. 50 
Barzun, Jacques, p. 33 
Basic sentence: 

development of, pp. 195-97 
meaning in, pp. 251-60 
parts of, pp. 183-87 
Basic sentence pattern, p. 182 
B.C., sec. 50 

Beardsley, Monroe C., p. 141 
Because, sec. 50 
Beebe, William, pp. 103, 167 
Beginning, see Introduction 
Being as, beings as, sec. 50 
BeU, Laird, pp. 122-23 
Benbow, John, Manuscript and Proof, 
p. 448 

Benedict, Ruth, pp. 24, 38, 45-46 
Benct, Stephen Vincent, p. 175 
Bennett, Arnold, p. 26 
Beowulf, p. 312 
Between, see Among, sec. 50 
Bibliographic Index: A Cumulative 
Bibliography of Bibliographies, 
p. 520 


Bibliographical form, pp. 527-29 
Bibliographies, pp. 519-20 
Bibliography, trim, pp. 524-26 
Bibliography cards, pp. 520-27, sec. 
46c 

Biographical dictionaries, p. 523 
Blanket words, sec. 40c 
Blond, blonde, sec. 50 
Boaz, Franz, p. 164 
Book, bibliography card for, pp. 526- 
27 

Book Review Digest, p. 521 
Books: 

classification of, pp. 518-19 
methods of finding, pp. 517-18 
Borrowed words, plur^ of, pp. 498- 
99 

Brackets, sec. 43j 
British Museum Catalogue, p. 520 
British usage, p. 439 
Broke, sec. 50 

Browning, Meshak, pp. 384-85 
Brush, Katherine, p. 24 
Buley, R. Carlyle, p. 545 
Bunch, sec. 50 
Burst, bust, sec. 50 

But, hardly, only, scarcely, sec. 50 
But, to begin sentences, sec. 38c 
Butler, Samuel, p. 323 
But that, but what, sec. 50 

Calhoun, John C., p. 22 
Can, may, sec. 50 
Cannot, can’t help but, sec. 50 
Cant hardly, see But, hardly, etc. 
Capitalization, pp. 480-81, sec. 44b 
special styles for, p. 482 
Carlyle, Thomas, p. 152 
Carroll, Lewis, pp. 54, 57, 447 
Case, sec. 50 

Case in the pronoun, p. 326 
Catalogues: 

library, pp. 519-20 
printed, pp. 519-20 
Catholic Encyclopedia, p. 523 
Causation, faulty, sec. 8f 
Censor, censure, censer, sec. 50 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 
The, pp. 405, 407, 523 
Changes in form as a ^ammatical de¬ 
vice, pp. 180-81 
Chesterton, G. K., p. 54 
Choice of words, pp. 413-18 
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Chronological organization, pp. 84-85 
Chronology, as a means of develop¬ 
ment, p. 167 

Circular reasoning, sec. 9d 
Circumstances, sec. 50 
Cite, sight, site, sec. 50 
Classification, pp. 73-83 
faulty, sec. 10 
in the outline, pp. 87-89 
Clauses, pp. 195-97 
independent, p. 196 
joining, pp. 197-98 
noun, p. 320 

subordinate or dependent, pp. 196- 
97 

Cliche, see Tritencs.s 
Cluttered conclushm, sec. 14c 
Coherence, pp. 137-.50 (see also Con¬ 
tinuity) 

Cohn, DaviJ L.. pp. 122, 124 
Coinages, sec. 42f 
Collective noun, p. 320 
agreement with, sec. 36i 
pronoun fonn svith, sec. 33c 
Colloquial English, p. 437 
Colon, sec. 43d 
Combine, sec. 50 
Comma, sec. 43f 

in run-on sentence, sec. 20c 
Comma fault or comma splice, sec. 
20c 

Communication by words, pp. 413-14 
Comparative degree, pp. 379-80, sec. 
37e 

Comparison, as a means of develop¬ 
ment, p. 165 
Comparisons; 
faulty, sec. 26e 
incomplete, sec. 30d 
misleading omission in, sec. 30d 
Complected, sec. 50 
Complement, pp. 184-87 

incompatible with subject, sec. 25a 
object, pp. 184-85 

inappropriate, sec. 24e 
objective pronoun forms, si-c. •3-3f 
objective, p. 185 
subject, p. 184 

witn verbs having separable sullixes. 
pp. 341-42 

Ojinplex verbs, pp. 341-42 
Compounds, pp. 497-98, sec. 4.5b 
Conaiit, James Bryant, p. Ill » 


Conclusion, pp. 121-29 
apologetic, sec. 14e 
faulty, sec. 14 
functions of, p. 121 
illogical, sec. 14b 
inadequate, sec. 14d 
lack of, sec. 14a 

restatement of main idea, pp. 121- 

22 

weakened by inappropriate details, 
sec. 14c 

Concrete words, pp. 415-16 
Conditional verb forms, pp. 3.52-58 
Congressional Directory, p. 523 
Conjtmctions, pp. 389-90 (sec also 
Function words) 

Conjunctive adverbs, pp. 390-91 (see 
also Function w<trds) 
Connectives, sec Function words 
Connotation, pp. 416-17 
Conscience, conscious, sec. 50 
Consistency: 

In space, p. 153 
in time, p. 154 
of tenses, sec. 35a 
Constitution, p. 442 
Construction incomplete, sec. 30 
Contact, .see. 50 
Continuity, pp. l'37-.50 

and word order, pp. 141-42 
bv repealed words, p. 142 
failure to gain by p.irallelism, sec. 
Kif 

failure to gain by repeating subject, 
.sec. 16d 

failure to gain by synonyms and 
repc-ated words, see. 16e 
lack ol, see. 1(> 

Contractiiins, sec. 42b 
C^ontrast, as it>eans of dc%'eloj)ment, p. 
16.5 

CcmscTsion, sec. 31 
CaiopcT, Jaii»es Feiiiinorc, p. 172 
Co-ordinating conjunctions, pp. 389- 
90 

Ca)-ordinati«jn, pp. 267-74 
e.stessive, .sec. 27c 
ill tlie c)utline, pp. 87-89 
CopnI.is, j>. 339-40, sec. 34h (see also 
Linking verbs) 

Correlalivi* conjunctions, p. .390 
failure to complete, sec. 38g 
Could of, .sec. .50 
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Council, counsel, consul, sec. 50 
Couple, sec. 50 

Cozzens, Frederick S., p. 192 
Craven, Thomas, pp. 166-07 
Cross ranking in classification, sec. 10b 
Cumulation, pp. 520-21 
Cumulative Book Index, p. 520 
Cunning, sec. 50 
Current Biography, p. 523 
Cute, sec. 50 

Dallin, David J., p. 21 

Dangling modifier, pp. 226-34 

Dash, sec. 43h 

Data, sec. 50 

Date, sec. 50 

Deal, sec. 50 

Deductive reasoning, pp. 57-69 
de\ elopment by, pp. 62-63 
use of, pp. 61-62 
Definite article, p. 391 
Definition, pp. 29-31, 406 
inadequate, sec. 5 
Demonstrative adjectives, sec. 38k 
Demonstrative pronouns, p. 330 
Demonstratives, p. 378 
Denotation, pp. 413-16 {see also 
Meaning) 

Dependent clause, p. 196 {see also 
Clause, subordinate) 
de Quille, Dan, p. 440 
Details, relevant, pp. 130-32 
Development: 

by deduction, pp. 62-63 
methods of, in paragraph, pp. 163- 
68 

of basic sentence, pp. 195-98 
of piiragraph, pp. 163-64 
Dewev Decimal System, pp. 518-19 
Dickens, Charles, pp. 85, 130-31, 135, 
187 

Dickinson, Emily, p. 431 
Diction, see Words 
Dictionaries: 

definitions, limitations of, p. 414 
inadequate use of, sec. 39 
recoinincnded, p. 405 
specialized, pp. 522-23 
using, p. 406 

Dictionary of American Biography 
{DAB), ^>.52^ 

Dictionary of American English, p. 405 
Dictionary of Americanisms, p. 405 


Dictionary of National Biography 
{DNB),p. 523 
Didn’t ought, see Had ought 
Different than, different to, sec. 50 
“Direction” in words, sec. 40b 
Direct object, pp. 184-86 {see also 
Complement, object) 

Directory of American Scholars, p. 
523 

Disregardless, sec. 50 
Distributive grammar, p. 311 
Division of words, faulty, sec. 44e 
Do, misuse of, secs. 24c, 28f 
Documentation, pp. 547-52, 559-61 
faulty, sec. 48 
inadequate, sec. 48c 
unnecessary, sec. 48b 
Don’t, sec. TO 
Double negative, sec. 50 
Doubt, sec. 50 
Dove, sec. 50 
Due to, sec. 50 

Dullness in word choice, sec. 40f 
Dwight, Timothy, p. 148 

Each other, one another, sec. 50 
Economy and sentence patterns, pp. 
304-05 

Economy in words, pp. 430-35 
Education Index, p. 521 
Effect, see Affect 
Either, neither, sec. 50 
Ellipsis, punctuation mark, p. 454 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, p. 454 
Emotional words, pp. 416-17 
misuse of, sec. 40e 
Emphasis: 

by subordination, pp. 276-77 
false in sentence, sec. 23 
faulty from overuse of nrinor words, 
sec. 23d 

\-ariations for, p. 225 
Encyclopaedia Brifannica, p. 523 
Encyclopedia Americana, p. 523 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
p. 523 

Encyclopedias, pp. 522-23 
Ending, see Conclusion 
Enthuse, sec. 50 
Equally as, sec, 50 
Etc., sec. 50 

Etymologies, dictionaries used for, p. 
406 
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Evidence, pp. 44-56 
faulty, sec. 8 
inadequate, sec. 8b 
inapplicable, sec. 8c 
testing, sec. 8d 
unreliable, sec. 8d 

Example, as means of development, p. 
165 

Except, see Accept 
Excessive commas, sec. 43fi 
Exclamation mark, sec. 43c 
Expect, sec. 50 
Extra, sec. 50 

Fact, the fact that, sec. 50 
Fact and judgment, sec. 3 
Facts on File, p. 524 
Fallacies in logic, secs. 8, 9 
Famed, sec. 50 
Farther, further, sec. 50 
Faulkner, William, p. 443 
Feature, sec. 50 
Fellow, sec. 50 
Fewer, less, sec. 50 
Figurative language, sec. 40g 
Figure, see. 50 
Fine, sec. 50 

First person form mispkiccd in series. 

sec. 33j 
Fix, sec. 50 

Fixed modifiers, pp. 209-11 
Focus, p. 120 
Folks, sec. 50 

Footnotes, pp. 547-52, 559-61 
abbreviations in, pp. 551-52 
formal handling of, p. 552, sec. 48a 
style for, pp. 549-51 
Ford, Worthington C., p. 423 
Formally, formerly, sec. 50 
Form changes, as a grammatical d<“- 
vice, pp. 180-81 

Forms: 

of modifiers, pp. 375-80 
of verbs, pp. 3*19-66 

composition of, pp. 351-52 
future, pp. 357-59 
past, pp. 354-50 
present, pp. 353-54 
selection of^ pp. 311-99 
use of, pp. 313-16 

Fragment as sentence, pp. 187-88, sec. 
19 

composed of names, sec. 19d 


Fragment as sentence (Conf.); 

lacking subject and verb, sec. 191) 
with incomplete verb, sec. 19a 
uith subr>rdinating word, sec. 19c 
Friedrich, Carl J., p. 123 
Froude, James .Anthony, pp. 38-39, 76. 
85. 173. 240 

Function words, pp. 387-99 
as grammatical device, p. ISO 
careless use of, sec. 38 
classes of, p. 389 

conjunctive adverb, careless use of. 
sec. 38j 

co-ordinating conjunction, c.ireless 
use of, sec. 38a 
beginning sentences, sec. 3Sc 
e.vcessive use of. sec. 3Sh 
correlative conjunction, f.iilure to 
complete, sec. 3Sg 
in compound .sentences, p. 197 
preposition, c.ireless use of, sec. 38h 
clumsy combination of, sec. 38i 
sahorclinatiiig conjunction, careless 
use of, sec. 38d 
Narii^ty of, pp. 387-89 
/•'finnj/, sec. 50 

Ciallaj;lier, J. Hoswell. p. Ill 
Gender, pronoun forms indicating, p. 
320-27 

CJencrali/ation, unjustified, sec. 8a 
Cieneral words, wetik use ol, sec. -lOd 
Cieiiitixe, see Ptjssessise 
CiiTund, pp. 321-22 

clumsy use ul, see. 321) 
use of llu‘ possessive witli. sec. 37g 
Get. ^ot, s4*e. 50 

Godey’s Hook, pp. 159-00 

Good, sec. 50 

Good and, sec. 50 

Good usage. [>p. 436-39 

Gotten, sec. 50 

Graduate, sec. 50 

Grammar: 

dcN ice.s used in Knglisli. pp. 180-81 
dictionaries used lor, p. 406 
lorin changes in» pj)- 313-15 
importance oi, p. 311 
types of> p. 311 
with sentences, pp. 177-88 
Grammatical forms, use of, pp. 313-16 
Graphs, p. 552 
Creek graiiunur, pp. 313-15 
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Grove’s Dictionary of Mxisic and Musi¬ 
cians, p. 523 
Guess, sec. 50 
Gunther, John, p. 86 

Hackneyed expressions, sec. 42d (see 
also Trite) 

Had of, sec. 50 

Had ought, didnt ought, hadn't ought, 
sec. 50 

Handbooks, pp. 523-24 
Hang, sec. 50 
Hardly, see Can’t hardly 
Hardy, Thomas, pp. 259-60 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Litera¬ 
ture, p. 523 

Harrison, George Russell, p. 62 
Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion, 
p. 523 

Healthful, healthy, sec. 50 
Healy, George P. A., p. 113 
Heap, heaps, sec. 50 
Hearn, Lafeadio, pp. 131-32 
Height, sec. 50 
Hisself, sec. 50 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, pp. 241-42 
Honorable, sec. 50 
Human, sec. 50 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, pp. 103, 139, 
223 

Hyphenation, pp. 497-98, sec. 45b 

Ibid, p. 551 
Idea, sec. 50 

Idiom in language, pp. 438-39, sec. 
42e 

If, whether, sec. 50 
Illogical conclusion, sec. 14b 
Illogical shifts of meaning, sec. 28d 
lUoaical subordination in sentence, sec. 
27d 

Illustration: 

as means of development, p. 165 
faulty, sec. 7 
inadequate, sec. 7a 
invalid, sec. 7b 

Imperative mood, forms, p. 359 
Impersonal constructions, sec. 50 
Imply, infer, sec. 50 
In back of, sec. 50 
Incident as conclusion, p. 123 
Incomplete comparison, secs. 26e, 30d 
Incomplete construction, sec. 30 


Incomplete sentence, see FVagment as 
sentence 

Inconsistency in logic, sec. 9a 
Inconsistency in sequence of pro¬ 
nouns, sec. 33d 
Indefinite article, p. 392 
Indefinite pronouns, p. 329 
Independent clause, pp. 196-97 (see 
also Clause) 

Indexes: 

periodica], pp. 520-22 
to pamphlets, p. 522 
Indicative mootf, p. 353-59 
Indirect object, pp. 184-86 
Indirect quotation, tense in, sec. 35c 
Individual, sec. 50 
Inductive reasoning, pp. 44-46 
Industrial Arts Index, p. 521-22 
Inexact subject, sec. 24a 
In, into, sec. 50 
Infer, see Imply 
Inferior than, sec. 50 
Infinitive, p. 321 

as principal part of verb, pp. 349- 
51 

incorrect form, sec. 32a 
split, sec. 21e 
Inflection, pp. 311-12 
Informal English, pp. 436-37 
Ingenious, ingenuous, sec. 50 
In regards to, sec. 50 
Inside of, sec. 50 
Intensive pronoun, pp. 329-30 
Interest, in introduction, pp. 114-15 
International Index, p. 521 
Interrogative pronouns, p. 329, sec. 
331i 

Intransitive verbs, p. 339 
Introduction, pp. 110-20 
dependent on title, sec. 13f 
dull, sec. 13d 
faulty, sec. 13 
functions, pp. 110-11 
lacking information, sec. ISe 
not related to main idea, sec. 13b 
out of proportion, sec. 13c 
rules for, pp. 110-11 
that does not introduce, sec. 13a 
Introductory modifiers, failure to set 
off with comma, sec. 43fe 
Invalid illustration, sec. 7b 
Invalid reasoning, sec. 9 
Inversion unjustined, sec. 23a 
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Investigative paper, pp. 513-62 
choosing subject for, pp. 515-16 
documentation in, faulty, sec. 48 
failure to distinguish quoted matter, 
sec. 47d 

failure to document crucial material, 
sec. 48c 

footnote and bibliographic fomi, 
careless, 48a 

footnotes for, pp. 547-48, 549-52 
material not worth quoting, see. 47c 
material poorly collected, sec. 47 
note cards for, pp. 536-38 
plagiarism in, p. 541, sec. 47d 
preparation for, pp. 515-29, sec. 46 
quotation inaccurate, sec. 47b 
sample of, pp. 552-59 
selecting material for, pp. 538-41 
style in, pp. 548-49 
writing, pp. 547-62 
Invite, sec. 50 
Irregardless, sec. .50 
Irrelevance, secs. 15, 15a 
I*— because, is — when. is—while 

clauses misused, sec. 38f 
It, Sec. 50 

Italics, faulty use of, sec. 44f 
Its. it’s. sec. 50 
It’s me, sec. 33e 

Jargon, sec. 41b 
Jeans, Sir James, p. 39 
Jewish Encijcloj)edia. p. 523 
Johnson, Samuel, p. 38 
Journalese, sec. 41c 
Journalistic paragraphing, see. IHc 
Judgments, repeateu, .sec. 3b 
Judgments, underdeveloped, sec. 3a 

Keith, Sir Arthur, pp. 137-38 
Kennedy, Arthur Garfield, Curretil 
English, p. 412 
Key words on note cards, p. 538 
Kind, sort, sec. 50 
Kind of, sec. 50 
Kind of a, sec. 50 

Langer, Susanne K.. p. 173 
Language, idiom in. pp. 438-39 
Language levels, pp. 436-37 
Latin grammar, pp. 313-15 
Loi/, forms confus<^ with fomi-s of lie, 
sec. 34a 
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Lead, led. sec. 50 
Less, sec Fewer 
Let. leave, sec. 50 
Levels of language, pp. 436-37 
' Liable, apt. likely, sec. 50 
i Library' catalogue cards, p. -519 
Library of Congress Catahigue, p. 520 
: Library' of Congress numbering s\ s- 
! Icm, pp. 518-19 

I Lie, forms confused with forms of lay, 

I sec. 34a 

Like, misused as conjunction, sec. 38e 
Lincoln, Abraham, p. 431 
Line, sec. 50 

Linking v erbs, pp. 339-40 
Lipptiiann, Walter, p. 166 
Living Authors, p. 523 
"Loaded” words, pp. 416-17 
misuse of, 40e 
Loan. sec. 50 
Locate, sec. 50 
Location, .shift in, sec. 17c 
Logic: 

dc-diictive, pp. 57-70 
inductive, pp. 44-46 
Logical f.dlacies, .secs. 8, 9 
Logical organization, pp. 85-86 
London Times Index, p. 522 
Lot{s) of, sec. 50 
Love. sec. 50 
Loivcr case (le), sec. 50 
U)wes. John Livingstone, p. 165 
Lyly, John, p. 266 

\iad, sec. 50 

Magazine article, bibliographical card 
for, p. 527 

Magazines, indi-ses, pp. .520-22 
.Main clause, pp. 195-97 (ste tdso 
CJlause, imlepeiideiit) 

.Main iilea in toinposition, [)p. H)-J5 
Main i<lea st.itcd, pp. 11-12 
Main plan, see Organi/ation 
.Main point restated in conclusion, pp. 
121-22 

M.ilapi'opism, sec. 40 
Mans/iekl. Katherim-, p. 27 
Matuud of Style, .-\. |>. 4-18 
.Manuscript, pp. 179-89 

ahhrevialiotJs faulty, sec. 44c 
capitalization iaiilty, sec. 441) 
form, pj>. 479-80. see. 44 
italics, faulty use of, sec. 44f 
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Manuscript (Cent.): 
numbers, sec. 44d 
title, sec. 44a 

word division, faulty, sec. 44e 
Marriott, Alice, pp. 302-03 
Material: 

for investigative paper, poorly col¬ 
lected, sec. 47 
quoted inaccurately, sec. 47b 
selection of, pp. 1-70 
Math, sec. 50 

Matliews, Mrs. M. M., pp. 174-75 
Maugliam, Somerset, pp. 25, 85 
Meaning: 

abstract and general words, weak 
use of, sec. 40d 
blanket terms, sec. 40c 
colored, "slanted," or prejudicial 
words, sec. 40e 

concrete and abstract words, pp. 
41.5-16 

confusion of similar words, sec. 40a 
dullness in words, sec. 40f 
false “direction" in words, sec. 40b 
illogical shifts of, sec. 28d 
jargon, sec. 41b 
journalese, sec. 41c 
making it fit pattern, pp. 253-54 
“meaning of meaning,’ pp. 413-14 
mixed and inappropriate metaphors, 
sec. 40g 

words in contexts, p. 414 
Meaningless topics in outline, sec. 

11c 

Mechanics, pp. 447-512 
Melville, Herman, pp. 33, 149 
Metaphorical writing, sec. 40f 
Metaphors, mixed, sec. 40g 
Middle English, influence upon spell- 
ing, p. 491 

Middle term in logic, pp. 60-61, sec. 9c 
Might of, see. 50 
Mighty, sec. 50 
Mill, John Stuart, p. 38 
Misplaced modifiers, sec. 21 
Mispronunciation as a cause of mis¬ 
spelling, pp. 495-96 
Niisspelling, sec. 45 

analogy in, pp. 493-95 
apostrophe, misuse of words requir- 
ing, p. 497, sec. 45a 
carelessness, p. 493 
compounding, faulty, sec. 45b 
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Misspelling (Conf.): 

compounds, and hyphenated words, 
pp. 497-98 

consonants mishandled, secs. 45d, 
45h 

final c mishandled, sec. 45e 
habitual, pp. 492-93 
t and e in combination misused, sec. 
45f 

natural confusions warranting spe¬ 
cial care, pp. 493-95 
plurals, pp. 498-99, sec. 45c 
prefixes and suffixes, pp. 493-95 
pronunciation and phonetics in, pp. 
495-96 

special problems in, p. 496 
verbs, pp. 496-97 
y misused, sec. 45g 
Mixed metaphors, sec. 40g 
Modifiers, pp. 206-34, 375-86 

adjective and adverb corifused, sec 
37a 

adverb after linking verb, see. 37b 
appositive, p. 378 
articles, p. 378 

confused with demonstrative ad¬ 
jectives, sec. 38k 
clause, misplaced, sec. 21f 
clause, misused, sec. 38f 
comparative and superlative con¬ 
fused, sec. 37c 

comparing modifiers not subject to 
comparison, sec. 37e 
comparison of, pp. 379-80 
connective misplaced, sec. 21g 
dangling, pp. 226-28, sec. 22 
abbreviated clause, sec. 22b 
concluding \erbal phrase, sec. 
22c 

introductory phrase, sec. 22a 
demonstrative adjective, p. 378 
confused with article, sec. 38k 
faulty reference with, secs. 28b, 28c 
fixed, pp. 209-11 
misplaced, sec. 21a 
order of, pp. 209-11 
form inappropriate, sec. 37 
forms of, pp. 375-86 
misplaced, sec. 21 
movable, pp. 212-15 

and sentence order, pp. 226-34 
in fixed positions, sec. 21h 
of clauses, order of, p. 213 
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NIodifiers (Cont.): 

of the sentence, order of, pp. 213-15 
of the verb, order of, pp. 212-13 
of verbs and complements, order of. 
p. 213 

order of, pp. 208-34 
parallel, misplaced, sec. 21c 
possessive, p. 378 

with gerund, sec. 37g 
principles governing order of, pp. 
208-09 

separating subject and verb, sec. 
21d 

single word adjective, pp. 209-10 
split constructions, sec. 2 Id 
“squinting,” sec. 21b 
superlatives, careless use of, sec. 
37d 

verbal, pp. 376-78 
misuse of, sec. 37f 
Mood, p. 352 

forms, pp. 353-58, sec. 35e 
Moral, morale, sec. 50 
More than one, sec. 50 
Most. sec. 50 
Movie, sec. 50 
Muchly, sec. 50 
Muir, John, pp. 166, 167-68 
Must, sec. 50 
Myself, p. 330, sec. 33i 
Mythology of All Races, p. 523 

Names, sec. 50 
Narrowing a topic, pp. 7-8 
Nature, sec. 50 

Negative, double, see Double negative 
Neither, sec. 50 
Neologism, sec. 50 

New Collegiate Dictionary ( Web¬ 
ster’s), p. 405 
reproduction of, p. 411 
New English Dictionary on Ilistoriral 
Principles, p. 40.5 
etymology in, p. 407 
New International Encijclojn-tlia, p. 
523 

New Schaff-IIerzog Encuclc *pc'(lia of 
Heli^ioun Knowleufie, p 523 
New York Times Index, pp. 285. 520 
Nice, sec. 50 

Nominative absolute, sec. 50 
Nominative forms, pp. 327-29 
None, sec. 50 


Xon-restrictivc modifiers, definition 
and punctuation of, sec. 43fa 
j Xonscntence, pp. 187-88 
\ot ... as, sec. .50 
i\(»te cards, pp. 336-38 
Xoun: 

collective, pp. 320-21 
proper, pp. 320-21, 480-82 
verbal, pp. 320-21 
Xoiin clau.se, p. 320 
Xoun expressions, pp. 319-22 
uses of. pp. 319-20 
Xoun forms, faulty use of, p. 322 
Nowheres, sec- 50 
I Ntimber, sec. 50 
j Xunibcrs: 

I carelessly e<juatc(l. sec. 2.5c 
form of, sec. 44d 

I 

I Ohjcft, of \ orbat pp. 321-22 
Object complement, pp. 184-85 
Objecli\<* complement, p. 185 
ObjccliNe Jonn lor pronouns, pp, 327- 
28 

Omission: 

ill arjiument. sec. Ue 
in comparison, mislcaclnig, sec. 3()<l 
(A parallel eleim^iits for ecoin>ni\ . 
pp. 304.05 

of part of Serb, sec. 30a 
t>f {>reposjtion, se<‘. 30b 
of subordinating words. misleadmL'. 
s<'c. 30c 
Chic, sei\ 50 

Only, po.stiion of, p. 211 
On (he fMiri of, SVC. .50 

1 Ord<T, MC Organi/.ation 
' ()rd<T of niodiliers, pp. 208-34 
OnltT ol worils as a j'raliinKilK al dc- 
\ ici\ pj>. 181 -82 
I Organization: 

c hroiiol »gical. i)p. 8 4-85 
fault) . p. 02 
lack of, sec. 11a 
logical, pp 85-87 
of tlie tlieiiHS pp. 85-101 

sp.ilial, p. 8.'> 

I Outline, pp. 80-101 

cl.issificatioii, c«)-urdiiiatiou. and sub- 
I ordination in. pp. 87-80 

I fiUiIty, p. 02 

I mcMuingless topics in, sec. 11c 
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Outline (Cont.): 

revealed by transitional material, 
pp. 137-39 
sample of, pp. 90-92 
Out of, sec. 50 
Outside of, sec. 50 
Overfall, sec. 50 
Over with, sec. 50 
Oxford English Dictionary, p. 405 
Oxford History of Music, p. 523 

Pamphlets, indexes to, p. 522 
Paragraph, pp. 161-68 
development, pp. 163^64 
in dialogue, sec. 18d 
journalistic, sec. 18c 
methods of developing, pp. 164-68 
standard expository, pp. 162-63 
transitional, pp. 139-^0 
Paragraphing, faulty, p. 168 
Parallelism, pp. 266-67 

as a device for continuity, sec. 16f 
failure to indicate by repetition, sec. 
26c 

faulty, p. 267 

faulty in compounds, sec. 26a 
faulty in series, sec. 26b 
in comparison, p. 267 
lack of, in outline, sec. Ilf 
omitting useless elements with, pp. 
304-05 

unjustified, sec. 26d 
use of, pp. 266-67 

Parallel modifiers misplaced, sec. 21c 
Parentheses, sec. 43i 
Parenthetical matter, failure to set | 
off with commas, 43fb 
Part, on the part of, .sec. 50 
Participle {see also Modifiers, verbal): i 
forms of, pp. 376-78 
past, as principal part of verb, pp. 
349-51 

Particulars, as means of de\'elopment, 
p. 164 

Parts of speech, pp. 315-16 
confusion of, p. 316 
Part.s of the sentence, pp. 315-16 
Party, sec. 50 
Passed, past. sec. 50 
Passi\'e sentence, order in, p. 238 
Passive verb forms, pp. 351-59 
Passive voice: 

defined, pp. 237-39 


Passive voice (Cont.): 

overused, sec. 23c 
Past tenses of verb, pp. 354-56 
Pattern: 

actor-action-goal, pp. 182-87 
of reference, pp. 294-95 
related to sense, pp. 253-54 
sentence, p. 182 

and economy, pp. 304-05 
Peacock, Thomas Love, p. 198 
Peattie, Donald Culross, p. 163 
Per-, distinguished from pre-, p. 495 
Per cent, sec. 50 
Period, sec. 43a 

Periodical article, bibliography card 
for, pp. 526-27 
Periodical indexes, pp. 520-23 
Person, p. 153 

shift in, secs. 17b, 33k 
Personal pronouns, pp. 327-28 
Phone, sec. 50 

Phonetics, ignorance of as a cause of 
misspelling, pp. 495-96 
Phrases, pp. 195-97 
Picture, sec. 50 

Pictures, in investigative paper, p- 
522 

Piece, sec. 50 
Plagiarism, p. 541 
Plan (see also Organization): 
failure to reveal, sec. 16a 
within paragraph, lack of, sec. 18b 
Plan on, sec. 50 
Plurals, sec. 45c, pp. 498-99 
of borrowed words, pp. 498-99 
Point of view, pp. 151-54 
shift in, pp. 154-55 
Pollock, Thomas Clark, spelling list of, 
p. 510 

Poorly, sec. 50 
Position, see Order 
Positive degree, pp. 379-80 
Possessive, p. 378 

forms for pronouns, pp. 327-28 
spelling of, sec. 45a 
with gerund, sec. 37g 
Postponed subject, pp. 236-37, sec. 
23b 

Potter, Stephen, pp. 113-14 

Pre~, distinguish^ from per-, p. 495 

Precede, sec. 50 

Predicate adjective, pp. 182-87 (see 
also Complement, subject) 
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Predicate attribute, pp. 182-87 (see 
also Complement, subject) 
Predicate noun, pp. 182-87 (see also 
Complement, subject) 
Predication, faulty, p. 254 
Prefixes: 

confusion in spelling, pp. 493-95 
list of, pp. 409, 412 
Prejudice, sec. 50 

Premises, false, in reasoning, sec. 9b 
Prepositions, p. 391 (see also sec. 50, 
Function words) 

Presence, sec. 50 
Principal, principle, sec. 50 
Principal parts of verbs, pp. 349-51, 
sec. 35d 

Problem, stating in introduction, pp. 
111-12 

Proceed, see Precede, sec. 50 
Prof, sec. 50 

Progression of ideas as means of devel¬ 
opment, pp. 166-67 
Progressive verb forms, pp. 351-59 
Pronoun form, p. 330 

faulty agreement with indefinite 
pronoun, sec. 33a 

first person misplaced in series, sec-. 
33j 

incorrect after collective noun, 
sec. 33c 

incorrect as subject, sec. 33d 
incorrect for object complement, sec. 
33f 

incorrect interrogative, sec. 33h 
incorrect relative, sec. 33h 
plural faulty with alternative sub¬ 
jects, sec. 33b 

reflexive, confused with personal 
pronoun, sec. 33i 

Pronoun reference, pp. 293-95, sec. 
29 

Pronouns, pp. 326-30 

agreeinent with antecedent, p. 326 
case of, p. 326, sec. 33 
demonstrative, p. 330 
inconsistency in seriuence of, sec. 
33k 

indefinite, p. 329, sec. 36e 
intensive, pp. 329-30 
interrogative, p. 329 
personal, pp. 327-28 
reflexive, p, 330 
relative, pp. 328-29 


Pronunciation, dictionaries used for, p. 
406 

Proper noun, pp. 327-28, 480-82 
Proportion, lack of, sec. 11b 
Proposition misstated, sec. 12b 
Proved, proven, sec. .50 
Provided, profiling, confusion of, sec. 
37f 

Punctuation, pp. 449-53 
comma, sec. 43f 

in a series, sec. 43fd 
to clarify or emphasize structure, 
sec. 4311 

unnecessary or excessive, sec. 43fi 
with geographical, temporal, and 
metrical material, sec. 4ofh 
with introductory modifier, sec. 
43fe 

with non-restrictive modifiers, 
sec. 43fa 

with parenthetical matter, sec. 
43fb 

with cjualifying clauses, sec. 43fc 
with ({notation, sec. 43fg 
conventional, p. 452 
colon, sec. 43a 
dash, sec. 43h 
exclamation mark, sec. 43c 
period, sec. 4.3a 
(juestioii mark, sec. 43b 
({uotation marks, sec. 43g 
semicolon, sec. 43e 
structural, pp. 45()-.52 
st)'les in, pp. 452-53 
Purpose, see Organization 
Purpose, stating in introduction, pp. 
111-12 

Purpose of a theme, pp. 11-12 

Qualifying clauses, failure to set off 
with commas, sec. 43fc 
Question, order in, p. 236 

rhetorical, misuse of, see. 23e 
Question mark, secs. 43b, 43g 
Quite, .see. 50 
Quotatiun: 

failure t<^ set off with comiiu, sec. 
431g 

inaccurate, sec. 47b 
inadvisable, see. 47c 
not sharply dLstinguished, sec. 47d 
Quotation marks, sec. 43g 
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Raise, forms confused with forms of 
me, sec. 34a 

as a synonym of rear, sec. 50 
Rate, sec. 50 
Re, sec. 50 

Readers Guide to Periodical Litera¬ 
ture, pp. 520-21 
Real, really, sec. 50 
Reasoning fallacies, p. 63 
Reason is because, reason why, sec. 
50 

Reasons, as means of development, pp. 
185-66 

Reckon, sec. 50 
Redundancy, sec. 41o 
Refer back, sec.'50 
Reference: 

appositives, sec. 28b 
impersonal construction confused 
with pronoun, sec. 29e 
in restatements, see. 28a 
modifiers confused wth pronoun, 
sec. 29f 

patterns of, pp. 294-95 
of pronouns, pp. 293-95 

after dependent clause, sec. 
29b 

not clarified by word order, sec. 1 
29d ' 

vague, sec. 29a 
vague or general, .sec. 29c 
of words, pp. 285-86 
signals of, pp. 293-94 i 

\ague with sulxstitute verbs, sec. ' 

28c I 

Reference books, pp. 522-24 
Reference words, p. 293 
Reflexis’e pronouns, p. 330 

confused with personal pronouns, 
sec. 33i 

Related details as means of develop¬ 
ment, pp. 167-68 
Relationships: 

by word reference, pp. 285-86 
in sentence patterns, IV 
in die composition, II 
shown by subordination, p. 276 
Relationship words, see Function 
wt>rds 

Rclath’e conjunctions, pp. 389-90 {see 
also P'unction words) 

Relative pronouns, pp. 328-29 
incorrect form, sec. 33h 


Relevance, pp. 130-32 
failure to snow, sec. 15b 
Repetition: 

of word order patterns, pp. 241, 
242 

of words and ideas for continuity, 
pp. 140-41 

to indicate parallel structure, sec. 
26c 

Research, preliminary, pp. 524-26 
Research material: 
printed, p. 517 
types of, pp. 516-17 
Research paper, pp. 513-62 {see also 
In\'estigative paper) 
Respectfully, respectively, sec. 50 
Restricting a topic, pp. 7-8 
Restrictive modifier, definition and 
punctuation of, sec. 43fa 
Reverend, sec. 50 

Rhetorical question, misuse of, sec. 
23e 

Ricketts, Edward F., p. 141 
Right, sec. 50 

Rise, forms confused with forms of 
raise, sec. 34a 

Robinson, James Harvey, p. 276 
Run-on sentence, pp. 198-200 

Sandburg, Carl, p. 164 
Said, sec. 50 
Sfl/jic*, sec. 50 
Sandy, George, p. 21 
Saunders, Hilary St. George, pp. 114- 
15, 122 

Scarcely, sec. 50 
Schriftgiesser, Karl, pp. 112-13 
Seem, sec. 50 
Seldom ever, sec. 50 
Semantics, pp. 413-14 
Semicolon, sec. 43e 
Seiilonce {see abo Basic sentence): 
fragments, pp. 187-89 
modifiers, pp. 212-15 
parts of, pp. 182-87, 315-16 
patterns, p. 182 
run-on, pp. 198-200 
used for transitions, pp. 139-40 
and economy, p. 304-03 
relationships in, IV 
Separable suffixes witli verbs, pp. 341- 
42 
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Sequence: 

of pronouns, inconsistent, sec. 33k 
of tenses, sec. 35b 
Series, punctuation in, sec. 43fc 
Set, confused with sit, sec. 34a 
Set-up, sec. 50 

Shakespeare, William, pp. 69, 423, 449 
Shall, distinguished from will, sec. 35f 
Shave, sec. 50 
Shift: 

in location, sec. 17c 
in meaning, sec. 28d 
in person, secs. 17b, 33k 
in point of view, pp. 154-55 
in structure, sec. 24f 
in time, sec. 17t! 
in tone, sec. 17a 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary, p. 405 
Should, distinguished from would, 
sec. 35f 

Should of, sec. 30 
Sfiour, show up, sec. 50 
Showing relationships, II 
Sic. p. 551 

Signals of reference, pp. 29G-'-f i 
Sign up, sec. 50 
Sit. confused with set, sec. 34a 
Situ^ited, situation, sec. 50 
Size, sec. 50 

Slang, inappropriate use of. sec. 42c 
“Slanted” words, pp. 416-17 
misuse of, sec. 4()c 
Smith, Alexander, pp. 202-0 > 

So, secs. 27a, 27c 

Some, somebody's else, sometime, some 
time, somewhat of, somewheres. 
Sec. 50 

Sort, see Kind, sec. 50 
Sort of, sec. .50 
Space: 

as means of development, p. 167 
consistency in, pp. 1.53-5-1 
Spatial organization, p. 85 
Speak, sj>eech, sec. 50 
Spelling, pp. 490-99 

analyzing difficulties, p. 492 {see 
also Misspelling) 

developiiieiit ol variations of, p. 
491 

dictionaries used for, p. 406 
Split construction, modifier, sec. 21e 
Split infinitive, sec. 21e 
“Squinting” modifier, see. 21b 


Standard English, pp. 437-3S 
Standard expository paragraph, pp. 

162-63 
State, see. 50 

Statesman’s Yearbook, p. .524 
Stationary, stationery, sec. 50 
Stating main idea, pp. 11-12 
Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, p. 524 
Stegner, \Vallace, p. 165 
Steinbeck. John, p. 141 
Stop, sec. .50 
Strachey, John. p. 21 
Stiess, sec. .50 
Strong Verb, pp. 349-51 
Stvlc: 

for fotitnotes, pp. 549-51 
in investigatiN'e p«ipcr, pp. 54S-49 
subordination pp. 275-76 

Style Manual f the Csoverninent Frinf- 
ing OfficCy p. 44.'> 

Stvlc sheets* p. 448 

Subdiv isions, laultv* and single* secs. 

lid* lie 
Subject: 

for investigative paper* pp. 515-16 
( see also l\>j>ie ) 
ol s<*ul<*iic<** pp. 1H2-S7 

alternative* requires singuhir pro¬ 
noun* see. ool) 

alteriiiilive, vvitli plur.il verb* see. 
o(>l> 

enrnpound* laulty agreement with, 
sec. 30*1 

failure to continue* see. 16d 
failure to m»ikc‘ agree with verlj. 
pp. 3(>7-68 

iiu oiiipatibli* with complement 
sec. 25a 

ine\*ict or iiKideijuale* see, 2 4*i 
nei’<lless!y postponed, sec. 2ol> 
iieetllessy repeated, sec. 27b 
numi>er <4, p. 367 
postponed, pp. 320-27 
rc<pnres sui>ject pronoun form, 
see. 3 3d 

wrong, sec. 24l> 
of verbal, pp. 321, 322 
Subject eoinpleiiU’iit, p. 184 
Subjective form for pronouns, pp. 327- 
28 

Subjunctive verb lorins, pp. 351-59 
Subordinate clause, pp. 196-97 
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Subordinating conjunctions, pp. 889- 
90 (see also Function words) 
Subordinating words, misleading 
omission of, sec. 30c 
Subordination, pp. 74-75 
and contexts, pp. 277-78 
and style, pp. 275-76 
failure to use, sec. 27a 
for emphasis, pp. 276-77 
form in outline, pp. 89-90 
illogical, sec. 27d 
inadequate, sec. 10c 
inappropriate, p. 278 
in the outline, pp. 87-89 
of important material, sec. lOd 
of parts of composition, pp. 45-46 
to avoid repeated subjects, sec. 27b 
to show relationships, p. 276 
Smc/», sec. 50 
SufBxes: 

confusion in spelling, pp. 493-95 
list of, pp. 409, 412 
Suggestions for theme topics, pp. 5-7 
Suit, suite, sec. 50 
Summary in conclusion, pp. 122-23 
Superlative, overuse of, sec. 37d 
Superlative degree, pp. 379-80 
Suspicion, sec. 50 
Sure, sec. 50 
Swell, sec. 50 
Syllabification, sec. 44e 
Syllogisms, pp. 57-60 
Synonyms: 

limits of, p. 414 

used for continuity, sec. 16e 

Tables, p. 552 
Take and, misuse of, sec. 50 
Tawney, R. H,. p. 393 
Tenses in verb forms, pp. 353-59 {see 
also Verb forms) 
sequence of, sec. 35b 
Terrible, terribly, terrific, sec. 50 
Tests of evidence, sec. 8d 
That, failure to distinguish from what, 
sec. 331 

misuse of, sec. 50 
The. pp. 391-92, sec. 38k 
Their, there, tlteyre, sec. 50 
Theme restated in conclusion, pp. 121- 
22 

Theme topics, jpp. 4-5 
suggestions for, pp. 16-17 


There, see Their 

These, misuse of, p. 391, secs, 38k, 50 
They’re, see Their 
This, misuse of, p. 390, secs. 38k, 50 
Tho, sec. 50 

Thoreau, Henry David, p. 324 
Those, sec. 50 
Through, sec. 50 
Thusly, sec. 50 

Time, consistency in, p. 154, sec. 17d 
Title: 

faulty form of, sec. 44a 
faulty reference to, sec. 13f 
italics used for, pp. 528-29, 550, 
sec. 44f 

To, too, two, sec. 50 
To be and complements, pp. 261-62, 
sec. 25b 

To be equation, p. 262 
Tone, pp, 151-55 
set in introduction, pp. 113-15 
shift in, sec. 17a 
varieties of, pp. 152-53 
Topic: 

for investigative paper, pp. 515-16 
too broad, sec. 46a 
not objective, sec. 46b 
for themes, pp. 4-5 
too broad, pp. 7-8 
Tojpic sentence, pp. 87, 103, 162 
lack of, sec. 18a 
Toward, sec. 50 
Transition, pp. 137-40 
by paragraphs, pp. 139-40 
by sentences, pp. 139-40 
by words, pp. 140-41 
inadequate, sec. 16b 
Transitive verbs, pp. 340-41 
Trial bibliography, pp. 524-26 
Trite expressions, sec. 42d 
Try ana, sec. 50 
Twain, Mark, pp. 538-39 

Undistributed middle in logic, sec. 9c 
Unifying idea, lack of, sec. 12a 
Unique, sec. 37e 

United States Document Catalogue. 
p. 522 

Unity, pp. 102-04 

devices for, pp. 103-04 
lack of, p. 105 
Universal Dictionary, p. 405 
Unjustified generalization, sec. 8a 
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Unnecessary comma, sec. 43fi 
Up, sec. 50 
Upper case, sec. 44b 
Upside-doNvn subordination, sec. 27d 
Usage, pp. 436-39 
coinages, sec. 42f 
faulty, pp. 439-40 
faulty idiom, sec. 42e 
inappropriate use of colloquial Eng¬ 
lish, sec. 42a 

inappropriate use of contraction, sec. 
42d 


inappropriate use of slang, sec. 42c 
trite or hackneyed expressions, sec. 
42d 

Used to, sec. 50 

United States Catalop; Books in Print, 
p. 520 


Valid conclusions, pp. 60-63 
Validity, established in introduction, 
p. 113 

Variations in word order, pp. 235-42 
Verb: 

choice, faulty, p. 343 
classification of, pp. 339-42 
conmlex. pp. 341-42 
confusion between similar, sec. 34a 
defined, p. 183 

difficulties in spelling, pp. 496-97 
faulty agreement, in relative clause, 
sec. 36g 

when subject follows verb, sec. 
36h 

with alternative verb, sec. 36b 
with clause or phrase, sec. 36f 
with collective noun, sec. 36i 
with compound subject, sec. 36a 
with indefinite pronoun, sec. 36e 
with modified subject, sec. 36c 
with subject, pp. 367-68 
forms, composition of, pp. 351-52 
faulty choice of, p. 359 
future, pp. 357-59 
past, pp. 354-50 
present, pp. 353-54 
principal parts, pp. 350-.51, sec. 
35d 

improper tense in indirect quota¬ 
tions, sec. 35c 

inappropriate in subordinate clause, 
sec. 24d 

inappropriate mood, sec. 35e 


Verb (Conf.); 

incomplete, sec. 30a 
intransitive, p. 339 
linking, pp. 339-40 
adverb after, sec. 37b 
excessive use, sec. 34b 
making agree with modifier, sec. 36d 
separable, colloquialism in use of, 
sec. 34c 

strong, pp. 350-51 
substitute, vague reference with, sec. 
28e 

transitive, pp. 340-41 

vague or inappropriate, sec. 24c 

weak, p. 350 

\’erb-adverb combination, pp. 341-42 
Verbal modifiers, misuse of, sec. 37f 
Verbal nouns, pp. 320-21 
V erbals, pp. 320-21 
Venj, sec. 50 
V’ocabular)’, pp. 403-07 
types of, pp. 404-05 
ways <if increasing, pp. 406-07 
writing, p. 405 
Vulgate English, pp. 436-37 

We, us indefinite or editorial subject, 
p. 153 

Weak verb, p. 350 
Webster, Daniel, p. 22 
Webster. Nestu H., np. 151-52 
Webster's Bio>^rapftical Dictiononj, 
p. 523 

Wchsiers New CoUcguitc Dictiounnj, 
pp. 405. 409 

Webster s New International Diction¬ 
onj, p. 405 

Webster’s New World Dictiononj of 
the American Lan('ua^<', p. 405 
Well, sec. 50 
W(41fs, .Sunuier, !■). 112 
What, failure to uistiiiguish from ihal, 
sec. 331 

When, sec. 38f 
Where, lor that, sec, 50 
Whether, see If, under sec. .50 
Which, p. 328; after and, see Aiul 
tiliich, sec. .50 
While, see. 38<l 
Whitehead. A. N.. p. 148, 173 
W’hitmaii, Walt. n. 421 
Who, forms of dislinguished, p. 328, 
sees. 3.3h, 50 
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Who’s Who, p. 523 
Who’s Who in America, p. 523 
Who’s Who in the West, p. 523 
Will, distinguished from shall, sec. 
35f 

VVinchcll, Constance M., Guide to Ref¬ 
erence Books, p. 522 
Wire, sec. 50 
Without, sec. 50 
Wolfe, Thomas, pp. 26, 187-88 
Woods, sec. 50 
Word choice, pp. 413-17 
wrong, pp. 417-18 
Wordiness, pp. 430-31 
redundancy, sec. 41a 
Word order: 

as a grammatical device, pp. 181-82 ; 
for continuity, pp. 141-42 j 

in the passive, pp. 237-40 
in the question, p. 236 
minor words in position of emphasis, 
sec. 23d 

of modifiers, pp. 208-15 
repetition of patterns, pp. 241-42 
subject needlessly postponed, sec. I 
23b 

unjustified inversion, _sec. 23a 
variations in, pp. 235-43 


Word order (Cont.): 

varied with context, p. 240 
with postponed subject, pp. 236-37 
Word origins, p. 406 
Word reference, pp. 285-87 
and meaning, pp. 285-86 
faulty, p. 286 
Words, pp. 401-07 

faulty usage of, pp. 439-40 {see also 
Usage, faulty) 
learning, pp. 406-07 
as means of communication, pp. 
413-14 

not repeated for continuity, sec. 16e 
of transition, p. 140 
repeated for continuity, p. 140-41 
similar, confused, sec. 40a 
World Almanac, p. 524 
Would, distinguished from should, sec. 
35f 

mistaken use of, sec. 50 
W'rong word, pp. 417-18 
Wvld, H. C., Universal Dictionary, 
p. 405 

Yearbooks, pp. 523-24 

Y'ou, mistaken use of, secs. 17b, 33k, 

50 
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